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A 
The Infancy of Rome. The Wars it ſuſtained. 


WI are not to form to ourſelves an idea of the 
city of Rome, in its infancy, from the cities which 
exiſt at this time, except we have in view thoſe of the 
Crim Tartars, built for the ſtowing and ſecuring of 
plunder, cattle, fruits, and other produce of the coun- 
try. The ancient names of the chief places in Rome, 
are all relative to this uſe. 

The city was even without ftreets, unleſs we will 
give this name to the continuation of roads which 
center in it. The houſes were ſtraggling, built after 
an irregular manner, and very ſmall; for the inhabi- 
tants being always either at their work, or in the public 
e were very 8 at home. 

ut the greatneſs of Rome ſoon appeared in its pub- 
lic edifices Works which“ have raiſed, and fall raiſe 
the greateſt idea of its power, were formed under its 
kings. They began already to lay the foundation of 
that city which was to be eternal. 


* See the aſtoniſhment of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, on the aquz- 
duQts built by Tarquin, Ant. Rom, lib. iii. They are till ſub- 


fiſting. 
Voc. III. "i Romulus, 
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Romulus, and his ſucceſſors, were engaged in almoſt 
perpetual wars with their neighbours, to encreaſe the 
number of their citizens, their women, and their territo- 
ries, They uſed to return to the city, loaded with the 
ſpoils of conquered nations ; and theſe ſpoils, which con- 
ed of wheatſheaves and flocks, uſed to fill them 
with the greateſt joy. Such is the origin of tri- 
umphs, to which that city afterwards chiefly owed its 
grandeur, | | | 

The ſtrength of the Romans was greatly encreaſed 
by their union with the Sabines, a ſtubborn, warlike 
people, reſembling the Lacedæmonians, from whom 
they ſprung. Romulus * copied the form of their 
ſhields, which were large, and uſed them ever after- 
wards inſtead of the ſmall buckler of Argos : And it 
is to be obſerved, that the circumſtance which chiefly 
raiſed the Romans to the ſovereignty of the world, was, 
their laying aſide their own cuſtoms as ſoon as they met 
with better among the people they conquered ; and it 
is well known that they fought ſucceſſively againſt all 
nations. | 

It was a maxim then among the republics of Italy, 
that treaties niade with one king were not obligatory 
towards his ſucceſſor. This was a fort of law of na- 
tions ꝓ among them. Thus every thing which had 
been ſubmitted to by one king of Rome, they thought 
themſelves diſengaged from under another, and wars 
continually begot war s. | 

The reign of Numa, being long and pacific, was 
very well adapted to leave the Romans in their humble 
condition ; and had their territory in that age been leſs 
confined, and their power greater, it is probable their 
fortune would have been fixed for ever. 

One cauſe of the proſperity of Rome was, that all 
her kings were great men. No other hiſtory preſents 


* Plutarch's life of Romulus, 
7 This appears throughout the hiſtory of the kings of Rome. 


ns 
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us with an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of ſuch ſtateſmen 
and ſuch captains. 

In the infancy of ſocieties, the leading men in the re- 
public form the conſtitution ; afterwards, the conſtitu- 
tion forms the leading men in the republic. 

Tarquin took upon him the government, without 
being elected by the ſenate *, or the people. His power 
became hereditary : he rendered it abſolute. Theſe 
two reſolutions were ſoon followed by a third. 

Sextus, the ſon of Tarquin, by violating the chaſtity 
of Lucretia, took ſuch a ſtep as has ſeldom failed to 
drive tyrants from the cities over which they preſided ; 
for when once a people are made ſtrongly ſenſible, by 
the commiſſion of ſo enormous a crime, of the ſlavery 
to which they are reduced, they immediately form a 
deſperate reſolution. 4 2 3 

A people may ſuffer, without murmuring, the im 
poſing of new tributes, ſince they are not certain. but 
that ſome advaritage may accrue to themſelves from 
the diſpoſal of the monies fo levied ; but when an in- 
ſult is put upon them, they are affected with their mis- 
fortune only; and this they aggravate, by fixing 10 
it the idea of all the calamities which can poſſibly hap- 


n. | 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that the death of Lu- 
cretia did no more than occaſion, accidentally, the 
revolution which happened; for a haughty, enters 
prizing, bold people, confined within walls, mult ne- 
ceſſarily either ſhake off the yoke, or ſoften the aſperity 
of their manners. 

From the ſituation of things at that time, this was 
the reſult, either that Rome ſhould change the form of 
its government, or continue for ever a ſmall poor 
monarchy, | 


* The ſenate named a magiſtrate in the interregnum, who was 
to make choice of a kin g. This election was to e.confirmed, by 
the people. Dion. Halicarn. lib. ii. iii. iv. Sax 
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Modern hiſtory furniſhes us with a very remarkable 
example of what happened at that time in Rome; for 
as men have been ſenfible of the ſame paſſions in all 
ages, the occaſions which give riſe to great revolutions 
are various, but the cauſes are for ever the ſame. 

As Henry VII. of England increaſed the power of 
the commons, merely to humble the nobility ; ſo Ser- 
vius Tullius enlarged the privileges of the people, in 
order to depreſs the ſenate : but the people growing af- 
terwards bolder, ruined each of the monarchies under 
which they lived. 

No flattering colours have been employed in the 
picture which is left us of Tarquin; his name has not 
eſcaped any of the orators who declaimed againſt ty- 
ranny : but his conduct, before his calamities, which it 
is evident he foreſaw, his gentleneſs and humanity to- 
wards the conquered, his beneficence to the foldiers, 
the arts by which he engaged ſuch numbers to endea- 
vour at his prefervation, the edifices he raiſed for the 
public uſe, his courage in the field, the conſtancy and 
patience with which he bore his misfortunes, a twenty 
years war he either carried on, or cauſed to be carried 
on againſt the Romans, though deprived of his king- 
dom, and very poor; thefe things, and the reſources 

lly found, prove ifeſtly, that he was no 
contemptible perſon. | 

The rank or place which poſterity beſtows, is ſubject, 
as all others are, to the whim and caprice of fortune. 
Woe to the reputation of that monarch who is oppreſſed 
by a party which after becomes the prevailing one ; or 
who has endeavoured to deſtroy a prepoſſeſſion that ſur- 
vives him. 

The Romans, after having baniſhed their kings, 
appointed conſuls annually ; a circumſtance which con- 
tributed to raiſe them to ſo exalted a pitch. In the 
lives of all princes there are certain of ambi- 
tion, and theſe are afterwards ſucceeded by other paſ- 
hons, and even by indolence ; but the commonwealth 
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being governed by magiſtrates who were changed eveiy 
year, and who endeavoured to ſignalize themſelves in 
their employment, in the view of obtaining new ones, 
ambition had not a moment to loſe. Hence it was that 
theſe magiſtrates were ever perſuading the ſenate to ſtir 
up the people to war, and pointed out to them new 
enemies every day. | 

This body (the ſenate) was inclined enough to do this 
of their own accord ; for, being quite tired of the com- 
plaints and demands of the le, they endeavoured 
to remove the occaſion of their diſquiet, and to employ 
them in foreign wars. 

Now the common people were generally pleaſed with 
war, becauſe a method had been found to make it be- 
neficial to them, by the judicious diſtribution that was 
made of the ſpoils. 

Rome being a city in which neither trade nor arts 
flouriſhed, the ſeveral individuals had no other way of 
enriching themſelves but by rapine. 

An order and diſcipline was therefore eſtabliſhed in 
the way and manner of pillaging, * and this was pretty 
near the ſame with that now practiſed among the inha- 
bitants of Leſſer Tartary. 

The plunder was laid together, and afterwards diſ- 
tributed among the ſoldiers; not even the minuteſt ar- 
ticle was loſt, becauſe every man, before he ſet out, 
{wore not to embezzle any thing ; beſides that the Ro- 
mans were, of all nations, the moſt religious obſervers 
of oaths, theſe being conſidered as the ſine ws of their 
military diſcipline. 

In fine, thoſe citizens who ftaid at home, ſhared 
alſo in the fruits of the victory; for part of the con- 
quered lands was confiſcated, and this was ſubdivided 
into two portions, one of which was fold for the benefit 
of the public, and the other divided, by the common- 
wealth among ſuch citizens as were but in poor cir- 


* See Polybius, lib; x, 
; B 3 cumſtances 


— 
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cumſtances, upon condition of their paying a ſmall ac- 
knowledgment. | 

As the conſuls had no other way of obtaining the 
honour of a triumph, than by a conqueſt or a victory, 
this made them ruſh into the field with unparalleled 
impetuoſity; they marched directly to the enemy, when 
force immediately decided the conteſt. 

Rome was therefore engaged in an eternal, and ever 
obſtinate war: Now, a nation that is always“ at war, 
and that too from the very frame and eſſence of its 
government, muſt neceſſarily be deſtroyed, or ſubdue 
all other nations; for, theſe being ſometimes at war, 
and at other times in peace, could never be fo able to 
invade others, nor ſo well prepared to defend them- 
ſelves. | 
Buy this means the Romans attained a perfect know- 
ledge in the military arts ; In tranſient wars moſt of 
the examples are loſt ; peace ſuggeſts different ideas, 
and we — not only our faults, but even our vir- 
us. | | 

Another conſequence of the maxim of waging per- 
petual war, was, 'that the Romans never concluded a 
peace but when they were victorious; and indeed, to 
what purpoſe would it be to make an ignominious 
peace with one nation, and afterwards go and invade 
another? | | | 
In this, view, their pretenſions roſe always in propor- 
tion... to; their defeat; by this they ſurprized the con- 
queror, and laid themſelyes under a greater neceſſity of 
conquering. | 

Being for ever obnoxious to the moſt ſevere ven- 
geance, perſeverance and valour became neceſſary vir- 
tues: and theſe could not be diſtinguiſhed among them 
from ſelf- love, from the love of one's family, of one's 
country, and whatever 1s deareſt among men. 

The Romans conſidered foreigners as enemies: Hoſtis, ac- 


cording to Varro, De Lingua Lat, lib, iv. ſignified at firſt a 
foreigner who lived according to his own laws. 


The | 
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The ſame had happened to Italy, which befel America 
in late ages; the natives of the former, quite helpleſs and 
diſperſed up and down, having reſigned their habitations 
to new comers, it was afterwards peopled. by three dif- 
ferent nations, the Tuſcans *, the Gauls, and the Greeks. 
The Gauls had no manner of relation or affinity either 
with the Greeks or Tuſcans; the latter formed a ſociety 
which had its peculiar language, cuſtoms and morals 
and the Grecian colonies, who deſcended from different 
nations that were often at variance, had pretty ſeparate 
intereſts. 

The world in that age was not like the world in ours: 
voyages, conqueſt, traffick, the eſtabliſhment of mighty 
ſtates, the invention of poſt- offices, of the ſea-compaſs, 
and of printing; theſe, with a certain general polity, 
have made correſpondence much eaſter, and give riſe 
among us to an art called by the name of politics : 
every man ſees at one glance whatever is tfanſacted in 
the whole univerſe, and if a people diſcover but ever 
ſo little ambition, all the nations round them are imme- 
diately terrified. | 

The people of Italy had + none of thoſe engines 
which were employed in fieges: and further, as the 
ſoldiers were not allowed any ſtipend, there was no poſ- 
ſibility of keeping them long before a town or fortreſs. 
Hence it was, that few of their wars were deciſive; theſe 
fought from no other motive, but merely to plunder the 
enemy's camp or his lands; after which, both the con- 
queror and the conquered marched back to their reſpec- 
tive cities. This circumſtance gave riſe to the ſtrong 
reſiſtance which the people of Italy made, and at the 


It is not known whether they were originally of that country, 
— only a colony; but Dion. Halicarnaſſus is of the former opinion, 
ib. i. 

+ D. Halicarnaſſ. declares ſo expreſly, lib. ix. and this appears 
by hiſtory ; they uſed to attempt the ſcalade of cities with ladders, 
Ephorus relates that Artemon the engineer invented large ma- 
chines to batter the ſtrengeſt wall. Pericles was the firſt who made 
uſe of them at the ſiege of Samos, as Plutarch tells us in the life 
of that general. 

ſame 
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ſame time to the inflexible reſolution the Romans form- 
ed to ſubdue them; this favoured the latter with victo- 
ries, which no way depraved their morals, and left them 
in their original poverty, 

Had the Romans made a rapid conqueſt of the neigh- 
bouring cities, they would have been in a declining con- 
dition at the arrival of Pyrrhus, of the Gauls, and of Han- 
nibal; and, by a fate common to moſt governments in 
the world, they would have made too quick a tranſition. 
from poverty to riches, and from riches to depravity. 

But Rome, for ever ſtruggling, and ever meeting 
with obſtacles, made other nations tremble at its power, 
and at the ſame time vas unable to extend jt; and ex- 
erciſed in a very narrow compals of ground, a train of 
virtues that were to prove of the moſt fatal conſequence 
to the univerſe, 

All the people of Italy were not equally warlike : 
thoſe who inhabited the eaſtern part, as the Tarentines 
and the Capuans, all the cities of Campania, and of 
Grecia Major, were quite immerſed in indolence and 
in pleaſures: but the Latins, the Hernici, the Sabines, 
the Aqui, and the Volſcians were paſſionately fond of 
war: theſe nations lay round Rome; the reſiſtance 
they made to that city was incredible, and they ſur- 
paſſed them in ſtubbornneſs and inflexibility. 

The Latin cities ſprung from Alban colonies, which 
were founded “ by Latinus Sylvius : beſides their com- 
mon extraction with the Romans, there were ſeveral 
rites and ceremomes common to both; and Servius 
Tullius had + engaged them to build a temple at Rome, 
to ſerve at the center of union of the two nations. 
Loſing a battle near the lake of Regillus, they were 
ſubjected to an alliance, and forced to aſſociate in the 3 
wars which the Romans waged, 


As appears from the treatiſe entitled Origo Gentis Romanæ, 
aſcribed to Aurelius Victor. 

+ D. Halicarnaſſ. | 

1 See in D. Halicarnaff, lib. vi. one of the treaties concluded 
with this people, 


It 
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It was manifeſtly ſeen, during the ſhort time that 
the tyranny of the decemvirs laſted, how much the ag- 
grandizing of Rome depended on its liberty. The 
government ſeemed to have loſt the * ſoul which ani- 
mated even to the minuteſt part of it. 

There remained at that time but two forts of people 
in the city, thoſe who ſubmitted to ſlavery, and thoſe 
who, for their own private intereſt, endeavoured to 
enſlave the reſt. The ſenators withdrew from Rome as 
from a foreign city ; and the neighbouring nations did 
not meet with the leaſt reſiſtance from any quarter. 

The ſenate having found means to give the ſoldiers a 
regular ſtipend, the ſiege of Veii was undertaken, which 
laſted ten years. Put now a new art, and a new ſyſtem 
of war, were ſeen to ariſe among the Romans: their ſuc- 
ceſſes were more ſignal and conſpicuous ; they made a 
better advantage of their victories; their conqueſts were 

eater, they ſent out more colonies ; in fine, the tak- 
ing of Veit proved a kind of revolution. 

But all this did not leſſen their toils ; if on one fide, 
they attacked with greater vigour the Tuſcans, the Æ- 
qui, and the Volſcians; for this very reaſon they were 
abandoned by the Latins and the Hernici their alli 
who were armed after the ſame manner, and obſerv 
the ſame diſcipline with themſelves ; this engaged the 
Tuſcans to form new alliances; and prompted the 
Samnites, the moſt martial people of all Italy, to in- 
volve them in a furious war. 

After the ſoldiers received pay, the ſenate no longer 
diſtributed to them the lands of the conquered people, 
upon whom other conditions were now impoſed ; they 
were obliged, for inſtance, topay thearmy a certain quota 
for a time, and to ſend ſupplies of cloaths and corn. 

The taking of Rome by the Gauls, did no way 
lefſen its ſtrength; almoſt the whole army, which was 


* Theſe Decemviri, upon pretence of giving written laws to 
the people, ſeized upon the government. See D. Halicarnaſſ. 


lib. xi. 
diſperſed 


ec 
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diſperſed rather than overcome, withdrew to Veii ; the 
people ſheltered themſelves in the adjacent cities; and 
the burning of Rome was no more than the ſetting fire 
to a few cottages of ſhepherds. 


— AF. Wt 
Of the Science of War, as practiſed by the Romans. 


AS the Romans devoted themſelves entirely to war, 
and conſidered it as the only ſcience, they therefore 
bent all their thoughts, and the genius with which 
they were infagned to the improvement of it: doubtleſs 
$ 9% ſays Wegedius inſpired them with the idea of 

legion. 

They judged that it would be neceſſary to arm the 
ſoldiers who compoſed the legion with weapons whether 
offenſiye or defenſive, of a ſtronger + heavier kind than 
thoſe of any other nation. 

But as ſome things mult be done in war, which a 
heavy body is not able to execute, the Romans would 
have the legion include within itſelf a band of light 
forces, which might iſſue from it in order to provoke 
the enemy to battle, or draw back into it in caſe of 
. neceſſity; they alſo would have this legion ſtrengthened 
with cavalry, with archers, and lingers, to purſue 
thoſe who fled, and compleat the victory; that it ſhould 
be defended by military engines of every kind, which 
it drew after it; that every evening this body ſhould 


* Lib. ii. cap. 1. 

+ See in Polybius, and in Joſephus, De bello Judaico. lib. ii. 
a deſcription of the arms of the 4 There is but 
little difference, ſays the latter, between a Roman ſoldier and a 
loaded horſe. ** They carried (ſays Cicero) proviſion fifteen days, 
*© neceſſaries of all ſorts, and whatever they ſhould have — 
for in throwing up trenches, As to their arms, they were no 
more incumbered with them than with their hands.“ 


entrench 
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entrench itſelf, and be, as Vegetius * obſerves, a kind 
of ſtrong hold. 

But that the Roman ſoldiers might be able to carry 
heavier arms than other men, it was neceſſary they 
ſhould become more than men ; and this they became 
by perpetual labour, which increaſed their vigour, and 
by exerciſes that gave them an activity, which is no 
more than a juſt diſtribution of the ſtrength we are in- 
vigorated with. | 

It is obſerved in this age, that the + immoderate 
labour which ſoldiers are obliged to undergo, deſtroys 
our armies ; and yet it was by incredible labour that 
the Romans preſerved themſelves. The reaſon I take 
to be this; their toils were continual and uninterrupted, 
whereas our ſoldiers are ever ſhifting from the extremes 
of labour to the extremes of idleneſs, than which no- 
thing can poſſibly be more deſtructive. 

I muſt here take notice of what authors relate con- 
cerning the training up of the Roman ſoldiery. They 
were inured to the military pace, that is, to walk twenty 
miles, and ſometimes four and twenty, in five hours. 
During theſe marches, they carried burthens of three- 
ſcore pounds weight ; they habituated themſelves to 
running and leaping, armed cap-a- pee; in their $ ex- 
erciſes they made uſe of ſwords, javelins and arrows, 
double the weight of common weapons ; and theſe ex- 
erciſes were carried on without intermiſſion. 

The camp was not the only military ſchool; there 
being, in Rome, a place in which the citizens uſed to 


* Lib. ii. cap. 25. 

+ Particulariy the throwing up of the ground. 

t See in Vegetius, lib. i. and in Livy, lib. xxvi. the exerciſes 
which Scipio Africarus made the ſoldiers perform after the taking 
of Carthago Nova. Marius uſed to go every day to the Campus 
Martius, even in his extreme old age. It was cuſtomary for Pom- 
pey, when fifty-eight years of age, to arm himſelf cap-a-pee, and 
engage in ſingle combat with the Roman youths. He uſed to ex- 
erciſe himſelf in riding, when he would run with the ſwifteſt ca- 
reer, and kurl the javelin. Plutarch in the lives of Marius and 
Pompey. | | | | 

$ Vegetius, lib. 1. 


perform 
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perform exerciſes, (it was the Campus Martius) after 
their fatigues ® they plunged into the Tiber, to accuſ- 
tom themſelves to ſwimming, and cleanſe away the duſt 
and ſweat, 

We have no very juſt idea of bodily exerciſe : the 
man who aſſiduouſly applies himſelf to it, appears to us 
rather in a contemptible light, inaſmuch as the far 
greater part of his exerciſes have for their object nothing 
more than ſelf-gratification: whereas, among the an- 
cients, every exerciſe, even down to that of dancing, 
made a part of the art military. 

With us moderns a deep knowledge in the uſe of war- 
like weapons is become ridiculous To ſince the cuſtom 
of ſingle combats was introduced, fencing has been re- 

garded as the ſciences of quarrelſome fellows or cowards, 
Thoſe who criticiſe Homer for inſpiring his heroes 
with ſtrength, dexterity and agility of body, ſhould 
hold Salluſt ridiculous, who celebrates Pompey 1 for 
running, leaping, or carrying a burthen as well as any 
man of his time. TALE 

Whenever the Romans thought themſelves expoſed 
to any danger, or were deſirous of repairing ſome loſs, 
it was a conſtant practice among them to invigorate and 
give new life to their military diſcipline. Are they en- 

in a war with the Latins, a people no leſs martial 

n themſelves ? Manlius reflects upon the beſt me- 
thods of ſtrengthening the command in the field, and 
puts to death his own ſon, for conquering without his 
orders. Are they defeated before Numantia ? Scipio 
Amilianus immediately removes the ſeveral blandiſh- 
ments, which had enervated them. Have the Roman 
legions paſſed under the yoke at Numedia ? Metellus 
wipes away their ignominy, the inſtan the has obliged 
them to reſume their ancient inſtitutions. Marius, that 
he may be enabled to vanquiſh the Cimbri and the 


* Vegetivs, lib. i. 
ft Cum alacribus ſaltu, cum velocibus curſu cum validis recte cer- 
tabat. Fra gm. of Salluſt by Vegetius. B. i. cap. 9. 


Teutones, 
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Teutones, begins by diverting the courſe of * rivers; 
and Sylla employs in ſuch hard labour his ſoldiers, who 
were terrified at the war which was carrying on againſt 
Mithridates, that they ſue for battle, to put an end to 
their hardſhips. 8 

Publius Naſica made the Romans build a fleet of 
ſhips, at a time when they had no occaſion for ſuch a 
force: theſe people dreaded idleneſs more than an 
enemy. | 

Aulus Gellius F gives no _ good reaſons for the 
cuſtoms. among the Romans of letting ſoldiers blood 
who had committed a fault ; the true reaſon is, that 
ſtrength being the chief qualification of a ſoldier, this 
was the means of adding not to his weakneſs, but to his 
difgrace. | | 

Theſe men thus inured were generally healthy and 
vigorous: we do not find by hiſtorians, that the Ro- 
man armies, which waged war in ſo great a variety of 
climate, fell often a prey to diſeaſes; whereas in the 
preſent age we daily ſee armies, without once engaging, 
—.— and melt away, if I may uſe the expreſſion, in a 

ingle campaign. 

Deſertions are very frequent among us for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe the ſoldiers are the dregs of every nation, 
and not one of them poſſeſſes, or thinks himſelf poſſeſſed 
of, a certain advantage which gives him a ſuperiority 
over his comrades. But among the 
were leſs frequent ; it being ſcarce poſſible that ſoldiers, 
raiſed from among a people naturally ſo haughty and 
imperious, and fo ſure of commanding over others, 
ſhould demean themſelves to ſuch a degree, as to ceaſe 
to be Romans. 

As their armies were not great, they were eaſily ſub- 
ſiſted : the commander had a better opportunity of 
knowing the ſeveral individuals; and could more eaſily 
| perceive the various faults and miſdemeanours com- 
mitted by the ſoldiery. 


- * Frontin. Stratagem. lib. i. cap. 11. 
. x. cap. 8. © 


The 
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The violence of their exerciſes, and the wonderful 
roads they built, enabled them to make long and 
2 marches. Their ſudden preſence damped the 
pririts of their oppoſers : they ſhewed themſelves, eſpe- 
cially after ſome unfortunate event, at a time when their 
enemies were in that ſtate of negligence which is gene- 
rally conſequent on victory. 

In the battles fought in our age, every ſingle ſoldier 
has very little ſecurity and confidence, except in the 
multitude; but among the Romans, every individual, 
more robuſt and of greater experience in war, as well 
as more inured to the fatigues of it, than his enemy, 
relied upon himſelf only. He was naturally endued 
with courage, or in other words, with that virtue 
which a ſenſibility of our own ſtrength inſpires. 

As no troops in the world were, in any age, fo well 
diſciplined, it was hardly poſſible that in a battle, how 
unfortunate foever, but ſome Romans mult rally in 
one part or other of it; or, on the other ſide, but that 
the enemy muſt be defeated in ſome part of the field 
and, indeed, we find every where in hiſtory, that 
whenever the Romans happened to be overpowered 
at the beginning, either by numbers, or the fierceneſs 
of the onſet, they at lait wreſted the laurel out of the 
enemy's hand. | 

Their chief care was to examine, in what particular 
their enemies had an advantage over them, and when 
this was found, they immediately recufied it. They 
accuſtomed themſelves to behold the blood and the 
wounds of the gladiators. The cutting ſwords“ of 
the Gauls, and the elephants of Pyrrhus intimidated 
them but once. They ſtrengthened their cavalry + firſt, 


* The Romans uſed to preſent their javelins, when the Gauls 
ſtruck at them with their ſwords, and by that means blunted them. 
+ At the time that they warred againſt the leſſer nations of 
Italy, their horſe was ſuperior to that of their enemies, and for 
this reaſon the cavalry were compoſed of none but the ableſt bo- 
died men, and the moſt conſiderable among the citizens, each of 


whom had a horſe maintained at the public exper.ce, When 
they 
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by taking the bridles from the horſes, that their impe- 
tuoſity might be boundleſs; and afterwards by inter- 
mixing them with Velites* : when they underſtood the 
excellence of the Spaniſh + ſword, they quitted their 
own for it. They baffled all the art of the moſt expe- 
rienced pilots, by the invention of an engine which is 
deſcribed by Polybius. In fine, as Joſephus obſerves 7, 
war was a ſubject of meditation to the Romans, and 
peace and exerciſe. | 

If any nation boaſted, either from nature or its inſti- 
tution, any peculiar advantage, the Romans immedi- 
ately made uſe of it: they employed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to procure horſes from Numedia, bowmen 
from Crete, lingers from the Baleares, and ſhips from 
the Rhodians. | 

To conclude, no nation in the world ever prepared 
for war with ſo much wiſdom, and carried it on with fo 
much intrepidity. 


E 


The Methods by which the Romans raiſed themſelves 0 
Empire. 


AS the people of Europe, in this age, have very 
near the ſame arts, the ſame arms, the ſame diſ- 
cipline, and the ſame manner of making war; the 
prodigious fortune to which the Romans attained, 
ſeems incredible to us. Beſides, power is at this time 
divided fo diſproportionably, that it is not poſſible for 
a petty ſtate to raiſe itſelf, merely by its own ſtrength, 


they alighted, no infantry was more formidable, and they very 
often turned the ſcale of victory. | 

* They were young men, lightly armed, and the moſt nimble 
of all the legion. At the leaſt ſignal that was given, they would 
either leap behind a horfeman, or fight on foot. Valerius Maxi- 
mus, lib. ii. Livy, lib. xxvi. 

+ Fragm. of Polybins cited by Suidas in the word paxmes. 

t De bello Judaico, lib. ii. 


from 
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_ the low condition in which Providence has placed 
t. 

This merits ſome reflections, otherwiſe we might 
behold ſeveral events without being able to account 
for them; and for want of having a perfect idea of the 
different ſituation of things, we ſhould believe, in pe- 
ruſing ancient hiſtory, that we view a ſet of men dif- 
ferent from ourſelves. 

Experience has ſhewn perpetually, that an Euro- 

prince who has a million of ſubjects, cannot, 
without deſtroying himſelf, keep up and maintain 
above ten thouſand ſoldiers; conſequently, great na- 
tions only are poſſeſſed of armies. 

But the caſe was different anciently with regard to 
commonwealths; for this proportion between the ſol- 
diers and the reſt of the people, which is now as one 
to an hundred, might, in thoſe times, be pretty near 
as one is to eight. 

The founders of ancient commonwealths had made 
an equal diſtribution of the lands: this circumſtance 
alone raiſed a nation to power; that is to ſay, made it 
a well regulated ſociety. This alſo gave ſtrength to 
its armies, it being equally the intereſt (and this too 
was very great) of every individual, to exert himſelf in 
defence of his country, 

When laws were not executed in their full vigour, 
affairs returned back to the ſame point in which we now 
ſee. them. The avarice of ſome particular perſons, 
and the laviſh profuſeneſs of others, occaſioned the 
lands to become the property of a few; immediately 
arts were introduced to ſupply the reciprocal wants of 
the rich and poor; by wh means there were but 
very few ſoldiers or citizens ſeen, for the revenues of 
the lands that had before been employed to ſupport 
the latter, were now beſtowed wholly on flaves and 
artificers, who adminiſtered to the luxury of the new 
. for otherwiſe the government, which, 

w hcentious ſoever it be, muſt exiſt, would have 

been 
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been deſtroyed. Before the corruption of the ſtate, the 
original revenues of it were divided among the ſoldiers, 
that is the labourers; after it was corrupted, they went 
firſt to the rich, who let them out to —— and artifi- 
cers, from whom they received by way of tribute a part 
for the maintenance of the ſoldiers. And it was im- 
poſſible that people of this caſt ſnould be good ſoldiers, 
they being cowardly and abject; already corrupted by 
the luxury of cities, and often by the very art they pro- 
feſſed; not to mention, that as they could not pro- 
perly call any country their own, and reaped the Ruit 
of their induſtry in every climate, they had very little 
either to loſe or keep. 

In the ſurvey of the people of Rome, ſome time af- 
ter the expulſion of the kings, and in that taken by De- 
metrius Phalereus + at Athens, the number of inhabi- 
tants was found nearly equal ; Rome had four hundred 
forty thouſand, Athens four hundred thirty-one thou- 
ſand. But the ſurvey at Rome was made at the time 
when its eſtabliſhment was come to maturity, and that 
of Athens when it was quite corrupt. We find that the 
number of citizens grown upto manhood, made atRome 
a fourth part of its inhabitants, and at Athens a little 
leſs than the twentieth , the ſtrength of Rome, therefore, 
to that of Athens, was at theſe different times almoſt as 
four to twenty, that is, it was five times larger. 

Agis and Cleomenes 4 obſerving, that inſtead of 
thirty thouſand citizens, (for ſo many were at Sparta 
in Lycurgus's time) there were but ſeven hundred, 
ſcarce a hundred of whom were poſſeſſed of lands; 
and that all the reſt were no more than a cowardly po- 
pulace : they undertook to revive the laws enacted on 
this occaſion; and from that period Lacedæmonia 


This is the ſurvey mentioned by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſeus, 
lib. ix. art. 25. and which ſeems to me to be the ſame he ſpeaks 
of at the end of his fixth book, made fix years after the expulſion 
of the kings. | 
F Creficles in Athenæus, lib. vi. 

t See Plutarch's life of Cleomenes. 
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recovered its former power, and again became formi- 
dable to all the Greeks. 

It was the equal diſtribution of lands that at firſt en- 
abled Rome to ſoar above its humble condition; and 
this the Romans were ſtrongly ſenſible of in their COr- 


ted ſtate. 

hs commonwealth was confined to narrow bounds, 
when the Latins, having refuſed to ſuecour them with 
the troops which had been“ ſtipulated, ten legions were 
preſently raifed in the city only : ſcarce at this time, 
fays Livy, Rome, whom the whole univerſe is not able 
to contain, could levy fuch a force, were an enemy to 
appear ſuddenly under its wall: a ſure indication that 
we have not riſen in power, and have only increaſed 
the luxury and wealth which incommode us. 

Tell me me, would Tiberius Gracchus ſay ſ to the no- 
bles, which is the moſt valuable character, that of a 
citizen or of a perpetual ſlave; who is moſt uſeful, a ſol- 
dier, or a man entirely unfit for war ? will you, merely 
for the ſake of enjoying a few more acres of land than 
the reſt of the citizens, quite lay aſide the hopes of con- 
W of the world, or be expoſed to ſee your- 
ſelves diſpoſſeſſed by the enemy, of thoſe very lands 
which you refaſe us ? 


CHAP. W. 


0 the Gaule of Pynbus. a 
7: and Rome. "The War of 'Hanvibal. 


THE Romans were engaged in ſeveral wars 
the Gauls : a thirſt of glory, a contempt of death, and 
an inflexible reſolution of conquering, were equal in 
both nations, but the weapons they uſed were different; 
the bucklers of the latter were fmall, and their fwords 


* Livy, 1 decad. lib. vii. This was ſometime after the takiog 
of Rome, under the nn of Furius rr ol App. 
Claudius Craſſus. 


+ Appian. 


: unfit 
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unfit for execution ; and, indeed, the Gauls were cut 

to pieces by the Romans, much after the ſame manner 

as the Mexicans, in theſe latter ages, by the Spaniards; 

and a ſurprizing circumſtance is, that though theſe pco- 

ple were combating perpetually with the Romans, they 

yet ſuffered themſelves to be deſtroyed one after ano- 
| - ther, without their ever being ſenſible of, enquiring af- 
| ter, or obviating the cauſe of their calamities. 

Pyrrhus invaded the Romans at a time when they 
were ftrong enough to oppoſe the power of his arms, 
and to be taught by the victories he obtained over them: 
from him they learned to entrench themſelves, as alfo 
the choice and proper diſpoſition of a camp; he accuſ- 

tomed them to elephants, and prepared them for 
mightier wars. 

The grandeur of Pyrrhus was confined merely to his 
perſonal qualities. Plutarch * informs us, that he was 

| obliged to begin the war of Macedonia, from his inabi- 
N lity to maintain any longer the ſix thouſand foot, and 
five hundred horſe in his ſervice. This prince, ſovereign 
of a ſmall country, which has never made the leaſt fi- 
e ſince his time, was a military rambler, who was 
continually forming new enterpriſes, becauſe he could 

not ſubſiſt but by enterprizing. | Le 

Tarentum, his ally, had much degenerated from the 
inſtitution of the Lacedzmonians, her anceſtors f. He 
might have done great things with the aſſiſtance of the 

Samnites; but they were almoſt quite deſtroyed by the 
Romans. 

As the Carthaginians grew wealthy ſooner than the 
Romans, ſo they were ſooner corrupted: thus whilſt at 
Rome, public employments were made the reward of 
virtue only, and no other emolument accrued from 
them than honour, and 4 preference in toils; at Carthage, 
the ſeveral advantages which the rue can beſtow on 
particular perſons were venal, and every ſervice done 

by ſuch perſons, was there paid by the public. 
In his life of Pyrrhus, | - Juſtin. lib. xx. 
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A monarchy is not dragged nearer to the brink of 
ruin by the tyranny of a prince, than a commonwealth 
by a lukewarmneſs and indifferencefor the general good. 
The advantage of a free ſtate is, that the revenues are 
employed in it to the beſt purpoſes; but where does 
not the reverſe of this happen ! The advantage of a free 
ſtate is, that it admits of no favourites; but when the con- 
trary is ſeen, and inſtead of the friends and relations of 
a prince, great fortunes are amaſſed for the friends and 
relations of all perſons who have any ſhare in the go- 
vernment ; in this caſe an univerſal ruin muſt enſue ; 
the laws are then eluded more dangerouſly, than they 
are infringed by a ſovereign prince, who being always 
the greateſt citizen in the ſtate, is moſt concerned to la- 
bour at its preſervation. | if 

By the conſtant practice of ancient cuſtoms and man- 
ners, and a peculiar uſe that was made of poverty, the 
fortunes of all the people in Rome were very near upon 
a level; butin Carthage, ſome particular perſons boaſted 
the wealth of kings. | 
The two prevailing factions in Carthage were fo di- 
- vided, that the one was always for peace, and the other 
always for war; by which means it was impoſſible for 

that city, either to enjoy the one, or engage in the other 
to advantage. | | 110918 

In Rome, war immediately united the ſeveral in- 
tereſts ; but in Carthage it divided them ftill more. 


- © * 


In 


'* Hanibal's preſence put an end to all the feuds and, diviſions 
which till then prevailed among the Romans ; byt the preſence of 
Scipio irritated thoſe which already ſubſiſted among the Carthagi- 
nians, and ſhackled, as it were, the ſtrength of the city; for the 
common people now grew diffident of the generals, the ſenate, and 
the great men; and this made the people more fuxious. Appian 
has given us the hiſtory of this war, carried on by the firſt Scipio. 

[Polybius tells us, that there was this inconveniency at Carthage 
in the ſecond Punick war, that the ſenate had loſt almoſt; all their 
authority. We are informed by Livy, that when Hannibal re- 
turned to Carthage, he found that the magiſtrates and the prin- 
cipal citizens had abuſed their power, and converted the public 
revenues to their own emolument. The virtue therefore of the 
> | magiſtrates, 
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In a monarchy, feuds and diviſions are eaſily quieted, 
becauſe the prince is inveſted with a coercive power to 
curb both parties; but they are moſt laſting in a com- 
monwealth, becauſe the evil generally ſeizes the yery 
power which only could have wrought a cure. : 

In Rome, which was governed by laws, the people 
entruſted the ſenate with the management of affairs; 
but in Carthage, which was governed by fraud and diſſo- 
luteneſs, the people would themſelves tranſact all things. 

Carthage, in warring with all its riches againſt the 
poverty of Rome, had a diſadvantage in this very cir- 
cumſtance; for gold and filver may be exhauſted, but 
virtue, perſeverance, ſtrength, and poverty are inex- 
hauſtible. 

The Romans were ambitious through pride, and the 
Carthaginians through avarice ; the former would com- 
mand, the latter amaſs ; and theſe, whoſe minds were 
wholly turned to traffic, perpetually caſting up their 
income and expences, never engaged in any war from 
inclination, + | 

The loſs of battles, the decreaſe of a people, the 
decay of trade, the conſumption of the public treaſure, 
the inſurrection of neighbouring nations, might force 
the Carthaginians to ſubmit to the ſevereſt terms of 
peace: but Rome was not ſwayed by the conſideration 
of bleſſings or calamities, being determined by no other 
motive but its glory ; and as the Romans were per- 
ſuaded they could not exiſt without commanding over 
others, neither hopes nor fears of any kind could pre- 
vail with them to conclude a peace, the conditions of 
which were nat preſcribed by themſelves. 

Nothing is ſo powerful as a commonwealth, in which 
the laws are exactly obſerved ; and this not from fear 
nor from reaſon, but from a paſſionate impulſe, as in 
Rome and Lacedzmon; for then the wiſdom of a good 
legiſlature is united to all the ftrength a faction could 
poſſibly boaſt. | . 
magiſtrates, and the authority of the ſenate, both fell at the ſame 


time; and all was owing to the ſame cauſes, the diſſolution of 
principles. L'Eſprit des Loix, lib, viii. chap. 14.] Th 
S 
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'The Carthaginians made uſe of foreign forces, and 
the Romans employed none but their own. As the 
latter had never conſidered the vanquiſhed but merely 
as ſo many inſtruments for future triumphs, they made 
ſoldiers of the ſeveral people they conquered ; and the 
greater oppoſition thoſe made, the more worthy they 
judged them of being incorporated into their republic. 
Thus we find the Samnites, who were not ſubdued till 
after four and twenty triumphs*, became auxiliaries to 
the Romans; and ſome time before the ſecond Punic 
war, they raiſed fromamong that nation and their allies , 
that is, from a country of little more extent than terri- 
tories of the Pope and Naples, ſeven hundred thouſand 
foot, and ſeventy thouſand horſe to oppoſe the Gauls. 

In the height- of the ſecond Punic war, Rome had 
always a ſtanding army of twenty-two or twenty-four 
legions; and yet it appears by Livy, that at this time 
the cenſus, or general ſurvey, amounted to but about 
13), 00 citizens. 

The Carthaginians employed a great number of troops 
in invading others, and the Romans in defending them- 
ſelves; the latter armed, as we have juſt now ſeen, a 
— 24 multitude of men to oppoſe the Gauls and 

annibal who invaded them; and they ſent out no 
more than two legions againſt the moſt powerful kings ; 
by which means their forces were inexhauſtible. 

Carthage was not fo ſtrong from its ſituation, as 
Rome from the ſpot on which it ſtood : the latter had 
thirty colonies 4 round it, all which were as ſo many 
bulwarks. The Romans were never abandoned by 
one of their allies till the battle of Canne ; the reaſon 
is, the Sarnnites and other nations of Italy were uſed to 
their ſovereignty. = 


* Plor. lib. i. Wer 
_+ See Polybius. According to the epitome of Florus they raiſed 
three hundred thouſand men out of the city and among the Latins. 


See Livy, lib. xxvii. © 
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As moſt of the cities of Africa were poorly fortified, 
they preſently ſurrendered to the firſt enemy that ap- 
peared under their walls; ſo that Agathocles, Regulus, 
Scipio, in a word, all who made a deſcent on thoſe pla 
immediately ſpread deſpair through all Carthage. 

We can aſcribe to nothing but to an evil adminiſtra- 
tion, the ſeveral calamities which the Carthaginians ſuf- 
fered during the whole war that Scipio carried on 
againſt them ; their city *, and even their armies were 
famiſhed, at the ſame time that the Romans enjoyed a 
profuſion of all things. 

Among the Carthaginians, the armies which had 
been defeated, grew more inſolent upon it, inſomuch 
that they ſometimes uſed to crucify their generals, pu- 
niſhing them in this manner for their own cowardice. 
Among the Romans, the conſul, after puniſhing ſuch 
ſoldiers as had fled from their colours, by a decima- 
tion, marched the ſurviving forces againſt the enemy. 

The government of the Carthaginians was vaſtly 
preſſive 1: They had trampled ſo much upon the 
Spaniards, that, when the Romans arrived among 
them, they were conſidered as their deliverers; and if 
we reflect upon the immenſe ſums it coſt the Carthagi- 
nians to maintain, in that country, a war which proved 
fatal to them, it will appear that injuſtice is very im- 
provident, and is not miſtreſs of all ſhe promiſes. 

The founding of Alexandria had very much lefſened 
the trade of Carthage. In the firſt ages, ſuperſtition 
uſed to baniſh, in ſome meaſure, all foreigners from 
Egypt; and after the Perſians had conquered this 


* See Apian, lib. Libycus. 

+ This puniſhment which was inflicted on thoſe who had run 
from their colours, on mutineers, &c. was thus: The names of 
all the criminals being put together in a veſſel or ſhield, were af- 
terwards drawn out, every tenth man being to die without re- 
prieve. By this means, though all were not put to death, yet 
all were terrified into obedience. Note by the tranſlator. 

1 See what is related by Polybius concerning their exactions. 


kingdom, 
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kingdom, they had bent their whole thoughts to the 
weakening of their new ſubjects; but under the Gre- 
cian monarchs, Egypt poſſeſſed almoſt the whole 
commerce of the univerſes, , and that of Carthage be- 
gan to decay. 

Such powers as are eftabliſhed- by commerce, may 
ſubſiſt for a long ſeries of years in their humble condi- 
tion, but their grandeur is of ſhort duration ; they riſe 
by little and little, and in an imperceptible manner; 
for they do not perform any particular exploit which 
may make a noiſe, and ſignalize their power: But 
when they have once raiſed themſelves to fo exalted a 
pitch, that it is impoſſible but all muſt ſee them, every 
one endeavours to deprive this nation of an advantage 
which it had ſnatched, as it were, from the reſt of the 
world, * 

The Carthaginian cavalry was preferable to that of 
the Romans for theſe two reaſons; firſt, becauſe the 
horſes of Numidia and Spain were better than thoſe of 
— 4 ; ſecondly, becauſe the Roman cavalry was but in- 
differently provided with arms; for the Romans, as + 
Polybius informs us, did not introduce any change on 
this occaſion, till ſuch time as they fought in Greece. 

In the firſt Punic war, Regulus was defeated as ſoon 
as the Carthaginians made choice of plains for their 
cavalry to engage in; and in the ſecond, 4 Hannibal 


owed his moſt glorious victories to the Numidians. 


Scipio, by the conqueſt of Spain and the alliance he 
made with Maſiniſſa, deprived the Carthaginians of this 
ſuperiority : The Numidian cavalry won the battle of 
Zama, and put an end to the war. 

The Carthaginians had greater experience at ſea, 
and were better ſkilled in the working of ſhips than 


See more of this hereafter in chap. vi. ] + Book vi. 
t he circumſtance which gave the BG an opportunity of 


taking a little breath in the ſecond Punic war, was this, whole 


bodies of Numidian cavalry went oyer into Sicily and Italy, and 
there joined them, | 
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the Romans : but this advantage ſeems to have been 
leſs in thoſe ages than it would be in the preſent. 

As the ancients had not the uſe of the ſea-compaſs, 
they were confined almolt to coaſting ; and indeed they 
had nothing but gallies, which were ſmall and flat- 
bottomed ; moſt roads were to them as ſo many har- 
bours ; the knowledge of their pilots was very narrow 
and contracted, and their tackle extremely ſimple. 
Their art itſelf was fo imperfect, that as much is now 
done with an hundred oars, as in thoſe ages with a 
thouſand. 

Their larger veſſels had a diſadvantage in this, that 
being moved with difficulty by the crew of galley- 
ſlaves, it was impoſſible for them to make the neceſſary 
evolutions. Mark Antony experienced this, in the 
moſt fatal manner, at Actium; for his ſhips were not 
able to move about, when attacked on all fides by the 
lighter veſſels of Auguſtus. 

As the ancients uſed nothing but galleons, the 
lighter veſſels eaſily broke the oars of the greater ones, 
which were then but as ſo many unwieldy, immoveable 
machines, like modern ſhips when they have loſt their 
maſts. | 

Since the invention of the ſea-compaſs, different me- 
thods have been employed; oars * have been laid aſide, 
the main ocean has been viſited, great ſhips have been 
built; the machine has become more complicated, and 
the practices have been multiplied. 

The diſcovery of gunpowder has occaſioned a cir- 
cumſtance one would no way have ſuſpected, which is, 
that the ſtrength of fleets depends more than ever upon 
art; for in order to reſiſt the fury of the cannon, and 
prevent the being expoſed to a ſuperior fire, it was ne- 
ceſſary to build great ſhips; but the power of the art 
muſt be proportioned to the bulk of the machine. 


Hence we may judge of the imperfection of the ancient na- 
vies, fince we have laid aſide a practice in which we had ſo much 


ſpperiority over them. 
| The 
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The ſmall veſſels of the ancients uſed often to grap- 
ple ſuddenly with one another, on which occaſion the 
ſoldiers engaged on both ſides : a whole land-army was 
ſhipped on board a fleet. In the ſea- fight won by Re- 
gulus and his colleague, an hundred and thirty thouſand 
Romans fought againſt an hundred and fifty thouſand 
Carthaginians : at that time ſoldiers were looked upon 
as conſiderable, and artiſts the very reverſe ; but in 
theſe ages, the ſoldiers are conſidered as a little or 
nothing, and artiſts the very contrary *. 

A ſtrong proof of the difference is, the victory won 
by Duillius the conſul : the Romans were totally igno- 
rant of navigation ; when a Carthaginian galley hap- 
pening to be ſtranded on their coaſt, ſerved them as a 
model for the building of others : in three months time 
their ſailors were trained, their fleet was completely fitted 
out ; the Romans put to ſea, came up with the Cartha- 
ginians, and defeated them. 

In this age, the whole life of a prince is ſcarce ſuffi- 
cient for the raiſing and equipping a navy, capable to 
makeheadagainſt a power already poſſeſſed of the empire 
of the ſea : this perhaps may be the only thing which 
money cannot of itſelf effect; and though a great F 
monarch in our days ſucceeded immediately in an at- 


tempt of this kind, experience has proved to others , that 


ſuch an example is to be admired rather than imitated. 
The ſecond Punic war made ſo much noiſe in the 
world, that it is known to every one: when we ſurvey 
attentively the croud of obſtacles which ſtarted up be- 
fore Hannibal, and reflect, that this extraordinary man 
ſurmounted them all, we view the moſt auguſt ſpectacle 
that antiquity can poſſibly exhibit. 

Rome was a miracle in conſtancy and reſolution af- 
ter the battles of Ticinus, of Trebia, and Traſy menus; 
after the defeat at Cannæ, which was ſtill more fatal 


* Sec LEſtrit des Loix, |. xxi. c. 9. 
+ Lewis XIV. Spain and Muſcovy. 
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to them, though they ſaw themſelves abandoned by 
moſt of the nations in Italy, yet they would not ſue 
for peace; and for this reaſon, the ſenate never once 
receded from their ancient maxims : They conducted 
themſelves towards Hannibal, in the ſame manner as 
they had before behaved with regard to Pyrrhus, to 
whom they refuſed all terms of accommodation, till 
ſuch time as he ſhould leave Italy; and Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus * informs us, that, when Coriolanus 
was treating with the Romans, the ſenate declared 
they would never infringe their ancient cuſtoms ; that 
their people could not conclude a peace ſo long as the 
enemy ſhould continue in their territories ; but that in 
caſe the Volſcians would think fit to retire, they then 
ſhould agree to any terms that were juſt and rea- 
ſonable. 

Rome was ſaved by the ſtrength and vigour of its 
inſtitution; after the battle of Cannæ, their very wo- 
men were not allowed to ſhed tears; the ſenate refuſed 
to ranſom the priſoners, and ſent the miſerable remains 
of the army to carry on the war in Sicily, unrecom- 
penſed, and deprived of every military honour, till 
ſuch time as Hannibal was driven out of Italy, 

On the other ſide, Terentius Varro the conſul had 
fled ignominiouſly as far as Venuſia: This man, whoſe 
extraction was very mean, had been raiſed to the con- 
ſulſhip merely to mortify the nobles. However, the 
ſenate would not enjoy the unhappy triumph ; they 
ſaw how neceſſary it was for them to gain the confidence 
of the people on this occaſion ; they therefore went out 
to meet Varro, and returned him thanks for not de- 
ſpairing of the ſafety of the commonwealth. | 

It is commonly not the real loſs ſuſtained in a battle 
(that of the ſlaughter of ſome thouſand men) which 
proves fatal to a ſtate, but the imaginary loſs, the 


Antiq. Rom. lib. viii. 


general 
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general damp, which deprives it even of that ſtrength 
and vigour which fortune had left it. 

Some things are aſſerted by all men, becauſe they 
have been aſſerted once: it is thought Hannibal com- 
mitted an egregious error, in not laying ſiege to Rome 
after the battle of Cannz : it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the inhabitants of the former were at firſt ſeized with a 
panic; but then the ſurprize and dread of a martial 
people, which always turns to bravery, is not like that 
of a deſpicable populace, who are ſenſible to nothing 
but their weakneſs: a proof Hannibal would not have 
ſucceeded, is, that the Romans were till powerful 
enough to ſend ſuccours where any were wanted. 

It is alſo faid, that Hannibal was greatly overſeen, 
in marching his army to Capua, where his ſoldiers 
enervated themſelves ; but people who make theſe aſ- 
ſertions ſhould conſider, that they do not go back to 
the true cauſe of it : would not every place have 
proved a Capua to a body of men, who had enriched 
themſelves with the ſpoils of ſo many victories? Alex- 
ander, whoſe army conſiſted of his own ſubjects, made 
uſe, on the like occaſion, of an expedient which Han- 
nibal, whoſe army was compoſed wholly of merce- 
naries, could not employ ; and this was, the ſetting 
fire to the baggage of his ſoldiers, and burning all their 
wealth and his own. We are told that Kouli Khan, 
after his conqueſt of the Indies, left to the ſhare of 
each ſoldier no more than one hundred and fifty filver 
roupees. 

The very conqueſts of Hannibal began to change the 
fortune of the war : he did not receive. any ſuccours 


from Carthage, either by the jealouſy of one party *, 


[How was it pcſſible for Carthage to maintain her ground ? 
When Hannibal, upon his being prætor, attempted to hirder the 
magiſtrates from plundering the republic, did they not complain 
of him to the Romans ? Wretches, that wanted to be citizens 
without a city, and to be beholden for their riches to their very 
deſtroyęrs! LV Eſprit des Loix, |. iii. c. 3. See likewiſe |. x, c. 6.] 


or 
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or the too great confidence of the other : ſo long as he 
kept his whole army together, he always defeated the 
Romans; but when he was obliged to put garriſons 
into cities, to defend his allies, to beſiege ſtrong holds, 
or prevent their being beſieged, he then found himſelf 
too weak, and loſt a great part of his army by piece- 
meal. Conqueſts are eaſily made, becauſe we achieve 
them with our whole force; they are retained with 
difficulty, becauſe we defend them with only a part of 
our forces. 


Q HR 


The State of Greece, of Macedonia, of Syria, and of 
Egypt, after the Depreſſion of Carthage. 


I IMAGINE Hannibal did not abound in witticiſms, 
eſpecially in favour of Fabius and Marcellus againſt 
himſelf. I am ſorry to ſee Livy ſtrew his flowers 6n 
theſe enormous coloſſuſes of antiquity : I wiſh he had 


done like Homer, who neglects embelliſhing them, 


and knew fo well how to put them in motion. 

Beſides, what Hannibal is made to ſpeak, ought to 
have common ſenſe : but if, on hearing the defeat of 
his brother, he ſaid publicly, that it was the prelude 
of the ruin of Carthage; could any thing have a 
greater tendency to drive to deſpair a people, who had 
placed their confidence in him, and to diſcourage an 
army which expected ſuch high recompences after the 
ware | N | 

As the Carthaginians loft every battle they-fought, 
either in Spain, in Sicily, or in Sardinia; Hannibal, 
whoſe enemies were fortifying themſelves inceſſantly, 
whilſt very inconſiderable reinforcements were ſent. 
him, was reduced to the neceſſity of engaging in a de- 
fenſive war: This ſuggeſted to the Romans the deſign 
of making Africa the ſeat of war : accordingly Scipio 
went into that part of the world, and fo great was his 

| ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs, that the Carthaginians were forced to recal 
from Italy, Hannibal, who wept for grief at his ſur- 
rendering to the Romans thoſe very plains, in which 
he had fo often triumphed over them. | 

Whatever is in the power of a great general and a 
great ſoldier to perform, all this Hannibal did to ſave 
his country: having fruitleſsly endeavoured to bring 
Scipio to pacific terms, he fought a battle, in which 
fortune ſeemed to delight in confounding his ability, 
his experience and good ſenſe. | 

Carthage received the conditions of peace, not from 
an enemy, but from a ſovereign ; the citizens of it ob- 
liged themſelves to pay ten thouſand talents in fifty 
years, to give hoſtages to deliver up their ſhips and 
elephants, and not to engage in any war without the 
conſent of the Romans; and in order that this repub- 
lie might always continue in a dejected ſtate, the victors 
heightened the power of Maſiniſſa, its irreconcileable 
enemy, - | 

After the depreſſion of Carthage, the Romans were 
ſcarce engaged but in petty wars, and obtained mighty 
victories ; whereas before they had obtained but petty 
victories, and been engaged in mighty wars, 

There were in thoſe times two worlds, as it were, 
ſeparate from each other; in one, the Carthaginians 
and Romans fought, and the other was ſhaken by the 
feuds and drviſions which had ſubſiſted ever fince the 
death of Alexander : in the latter, no regard was had * 
to the tranſactions of the weſtern world: for though 
Philip, king of Macedon, had concluded a treaty with 
Hannibal, yet very little refulted from it; and this 
monarch, who: gave the Carthaginians but very incon- 
ſiderable ſuceours, juſt ſnewed the Romans that he bore 
then a fruitleſs ill will. dna oon vi 


C 
Appion, that neither Herodotus nor Thucydides make the leaſt 
mention of che Romans, though they had been engaged in ſuch 


, - - . - 


mighty wars: 
When 
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When two mighty people are ſeen to wage a long 
and obſtinate war, it is often ill policy to imagine that 
it is ſafe for the reſt of the world to continue as fo 
many idle ſpectators, for whichſoever of the two people 
triumphs over the other, engages immediately in new 
wars; and a nation of ſoldiers marches and invades 
nations who are but ſo many citizens. 

This was very manifeſt in thoſe ages ; for ſcarce had 
the Romans ſubjected the Carthaginians, but they im- 
mediately invaded other nations, and * in all 
parts of the earth, carrying on an univerſal invaſion. 

There were at that time in the eaſt but four powers 
capable of making head againſt the Romans; Greece, 
the kingdoms of Macedonia, Syria and Egypt: we 
muſt take a view of the condition, at that time, of the 
two firſt of thoſe powers; becauſe the Romans began 
by ſubjecting them. 

There were three conſiderable people in Greece, the 
Etolians, the Achaians, and the Bœotians; theſe were 
ſo many aflociations formed by free cities, which had 
their general aſſemblies and magiſtrates in common. 
The Eiolians were martial, bold, raſh ; greedy of gain, 
very laviſh of their promiſes and oaths ; in fine, a 
people who warred on land in the ſame manner as 
pirates do at ſea. The Achaians were incommoded 

rpetually by troubleſome neighbours or defenders. 

he Bœotians, who were the moſt heavy people of all 
Greece, but at the ſame time the wiſeſt, lived gene- 
rally in peace; guided entirely by a ſenſation. of hap- 
pineſs and miſery, they had not genius enough to be 
either rouſed or miſguided by orators. What is moſt 
extraordinary, their republic ſubſiſted even in the midſt 
of anarchy *. | 1 | | 


The magiſtrates, to pleaſe the multitude, did not open the 
courts of juſtice : and the dying bequeathed their effects to their 
friends, to be laid cut in feafts, See a fragment of the xxth book 
of Polybius, in the Extrad of Virtues and Vice. 

Lacedæ- 
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Lacedzmon had preſerved its power, by which I 
mean that warlike ſpirit which the inſtitutions of Ly- 
curgus inſpired. The Theſſalians were, in ſome mea- 
ſure, enſlaved by the Macedonians. The Illyrian kings 
had already been very much depreſſed by the Romans. 
The Acarnanians and Athamanes had been cruelly in- 
feſted by the troops of Macedon and Ætolia ſucceſ- 
ſively. The Athenians “, weak in themſelves and un- 
ſupported by + allies, no longer aſtoniſhed the world, 
except by the flatteries they laviſhed on kings; and 
the orators no more aſcended the roſtra where Demoſ- 
thenes had harangued, unleſs to propoſe the baſeſt and 
moſt ſcandalous decrees. 

Beſides, Greece was formidable from its ſituation, its 
ſtrength, the multitude of its cities, the great number 
of its ſoldiers, its polity, manners and laws; the Greeks 
delighted in war ; they knew the whole art of it ; and, 
had they united, would have been invincible. 
They indeed had been terrified by the firſt Philip, 
by Alexander, and by Antipater, but not ſubdued ; 
and the Kings of Macedon, who could not prevail 
with themſelves to lay aſide their pretenſions and their 

hopes, made the moſt obſtinate attempts to enſlave 

them. ab 1 451 

The greateſt part of Macedonia was ſurrounded with 
inacceſſible mountains; the inhabitants of it were form- 
ed by nature for war; courageous, obedient, induſtri- 
ous, and indefatigable; and theſe qualities muſt neceſ- 
- farily have been owing to the climate, ſince the natives 

of it are, to this day, the beſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh 


* [Juſtin lib. vi. attributes the extinction of Athenian virtue 
to the death of Epaminondas. Having no further emulation, 
they ſpent their revenues in feaſts, frequentius canam quam caftra 
viſentes. Then it was that the Macedonians emerged out of ob- 
ſcurity. L'Eſprit de Loix, |. viii. c. 6 ] 

+ They were not engaged in any alliance with the other na- 
tions of Greece, Polyb. lib. viii, 


Greece 
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Greece maintained itſelf by a kind of balance: the 
Lacedæmonians were generally in alliance with the 
Etolians, and the Macedonians with the Achaians ; 
but the arrival of the Romans quite deſtroyed the 
equilibrium. 

As the kings of Macedonia were not able to main- 
tain a large body of troops, the leaſt loſs was of con- 
ſequence to them; beſides, it was difficult for theſe 
monarchs to aggrandize themſelves; becauſe, as their 
ambitious views were not unknown; other nations 
kept a watchful eye over every ſtep they took; and 
the ſucceſſes they obtained in the wars undertaken for 
the ſake of their allies, was an evil which theſe very 
allies endeavoured immediately to remedy. + 

But the kings of Macedonia generally poſſeſſed great 
talents ; their monarchy was not like thoſe which pro- 
ceed for ever in the ſame ſteps that were taken at the 
foundation of them; inſtructed perpetually by dangers 
and experience, involved in all he d diſputes of Greece, 
it was neceſſary for them either to bribe the principal 
magiſtrates of cities, to raiſe a iſt before the eyes of 
nations, or to divide or unite their intereſts ; in a word, 
they were obliged to expoſe, every moment, their per- 
ſons to the greateſt dangers. 

Philip, who in the beginning of his reign had won 
the love and confidence of the Greeks uy his modera- 
tion, changed on a ſudden; he became a cruel ty- 
rant, at a time when he ought to have behaved with 
juſtice, both from policy and ambition: he ſaw, though 
at a diſtance, the Romans poſſeſſed of numberleſs 
forces; he had concluded the war to the advantage of 
his allies; and was reconciled to the Etolians: it was 
natural he ſhould now endeavour to unite all the Greeks 
with himſelf, in order to prevent the Romans from 
ſettling in their country ; but ſo far from this, he ex- 


aſperated then by petty uſurpations ; and trifled away 


_* ;SeeÞolyb. whe relates the unjuſt and cruel actions by which 
Philip loſt the favour of the people. 


Vor. III. D his 
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his time in examining affairs of little or no conſequence, 
at a time when his very exiſtence was endangered: by 
the eommiſſion of three or four evil actions, he made 
himſelf odious and deteſtable to all Greece. 

The ZXtolians were moſt exaſperated, and the Ro- 
mans ſnatching the oppottunity of their reſentment, or 
rather of their folly, made an alliance with them, en- 
tered Greece and armed it againſt Philip. This prince 
was defeated at the battle of Cynocephale, and the 
victory was partly gained by the valour of the Ætolians 
ſo much was he intimidated upon this, that he conclud- 
ed a treaty, which was not fo properly a peace, as the 
renouncing, his own, ſtrength; for he evacuated his 
garriſons in all Greeee, delivered up his ſhips, and 
bound himſelf under an obligation of paying a thou- 
ſand talents in ten years. | 

Polybius compares, with his uſual good . ſenſe, the 
diſpoſition of the Roman armics with that of the Ma- 
cedonians, which was obſerved by all the kings who 
ſucceeded Alexander: he points out the conveniencies, 
as well as inconveniencies, of the phalanx and of the 
legion: he prefers the diſpoſition uſed by the Romans, 
in which he very probably was right, ſince all the 
battles fought at that time ſhew it to have been pre- 
ferable ni Ak ore 

A eireumſtance which had contributed very much to 
the danger to which the Romans were expoſed in the 
ſecond Punic war, was Hannibal's preſently arming his 
ſoldiers after the Roman manner; but the Greeks did 
not change either their arms or their way of fighting; 
and could not prevail with themſelves to lay aſide cuſ- 
toms, by the obſervance of which they had performed 
ſuch mighty things. Ianttint 

The ſucceſs which the Romans obtained over Philip, 
was the greateſt ſtep they ever took towards a general 
conqueſt: to make ſure of Greece, they, employed all 
methods poſſible to depreſs the Ætolians, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance they had been victorious : they ordained, 

more- 
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morevver, that every city of Greece which had been 
ſubject to Philip, or any other ſovereign prince, ſhould 
from that time be governed by its own laws. 

It is very evident, that theſe petty commonwealths 
muſt neceſſarily be dependent: the Greeks abandoned 
themſelves to a ſtupid joy, and fondly imagined they 
were really free, becauſe the Romans had declared 
them to be ſo. 

The Atolians, who had imagined they ſhould bear 
ſway in Greece, finding they had only brought them- 
ſelves under ſubjection, were ſeized with the deepeſt 
grief; and as they had always formed deſperate reſo- 
lutions, they invited, in order to correct one extrava- 
gance by another, Antiochus king of Syria into Greece, 
in the ſame manner as they had before invited the 
Romans. | 

The kings of Syria were the moſt powerful of all 
Alexander's ſucceſſors, they being poſſeſſed of almoſt 
all the dominions of Darius, Egypt excepted ; but by 
the concurrence of ſeveral circumſtances, their power 
had been much weakened. Seleucus, who founded 
the Syrian empire, had deſtroyed, towards the latter 
end of his life, the kingdom of Lyſimachus. During 
the feuds and diſtractions, ſeveral provinces took u 
arms; the kingdom of Pergamus, of Capadocia, and 
of Bithynia ſtarted up; but theſe petty, fearful ſtates, 
always conſidered the depreſſion of their former maſters 
as the making of their own fortune. 

As the kings of Syria always beheld, with a moſt in- 
vidious eye, the felicity of the kingdom of Egypt, they 
bent their whole thoughts to the conqueſt of that eoun- 
try; by this means, neglecting the eaſt, they were diſ- 
poſſeſſed of ſeveral provinces there, and but indiffer- 
ently obeyed in the reſt. = fog | 

In fine, the kings of Syria poſſeſſed upper and lower 
Aſia ; but experience has ſhewn, that in this caſe, when 
the capital city and the chief forces are in the lower 
provinces of Aſia, there is no poſſibility of — 

D 2 
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the upper ones ; and on the contrary, when the ſeat of 
the empire 'is in the upper provinces, the monarch 
weakens himfelf by maintaining the lower ones. Nei- 
ther the Perſian nor Syrian empires were ever ſo pow- 
erful as that of the Parthians, though theſe reigned 
over but part of the provinces which formed the do- 
minions of thoſe two powers. Had Cyrus not con- 
quered the kingdom of Lydia, had Seleucus continued 
in Babylon, and let the ſucceſſors of Antigonus poſſeſs 
the maritime provinces, the Greeks would never have 
conquered the Perſian empire, nor the Romans that of 
Seleucus. Nature has preſcribed certain limits to ſtates, 
e y to mortify the ambition of mortals : when 
the Romans ſtepped beyond thoſe limits, the greateſt 
part of them were deſtroyed by the Parthians * ; when 
the Parthians preſumed to paſs them, they were forced: 
immediately to retire back: and in our days, fuch 
Turks as advanced beyond thoſe boundaries, were 
obliged to return whence they came. 

The kings of Syria and Egypt had, in their reſpec- 
tive dominions, two kinds of ſubjects, victorious na- 
tions, and nations vanquiſhed ; the former ſtill puffed 
Up with the idea of their origin, were ruled with very 
great difficulty: they were not fired with that ſpirit of 
independence, which animates us to ſhake off the yoke, 
but with that impatience which makes us wiſh to change 
our ſoveretgn. 

But the chief weakneſs of the kingdom of Syria 
ſprung from 'that of the conrt, where ſuch monarchs 

reſided as were ſucceſſors to Darius, not to Alexander. 
1 , vanity, and effeminacy, which had prevailed 
through all ages in the Aſiatic courts, triumphed more 
particularly in that of Syria: the evil infected the 
commor people and the ſoldiers, and catched the very 
Romans themſelves ; fince the war in which they 


- * T have given the reaſon of this in the xv. chapter, borrowed 
partly from the geographical diſpoſition of the two empires. 


engaged 
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engaged againſt Antiochus, is the true era of their cor- 
ruption. 

Such was the condition of the kingdom of Syria, 
when Antiochus, who had performed ſuch mighty 
things, declared war againſt the Romans; but he did 
not conduct himſelf in it with the wiſdom which is 
even employed in common affairs: Hannibal requeſted 
either to have the war revived in Italy, and Philip 
bribed ; or elſe, that he might be prevailed upon to 
ſtand neuter. Antiochus did not follow any part of 
this advice : he appeared in Greece with only a ſmall 
part of his forces, and as though he were come merely 
to ſee the war, not to carry it on, he followed nothing 
but his pleaſures, by which means he was defeated, 
and fled out of Aſia, terrified rather than conquered. 

Philip, who was dragged to this war by the Romans, 
as though a flood had ſwept him along, employed his 
whole power 1n their ſervice, and became the inftru- 
ment of their victories : the pleaſure of taking venge- 
ance of, and laying waſte Ætolia; the promiſe made 
him of leſſening the tribute he paid, and of leaving him 
the poſſeſſion of certain cities ; ſome perſonal jealouſy 
of Antiochus ; in a word, a few inconſiderable motives 
ſwayed his reſolutions ; and not daring ſo much as to 
think of ſhaking off the yoke, he only conſidered how 
he' might beſt lighten it. 

Antiochus formed ſo wrong a judgment of things, 
as to fancy that the Romans would not moleſt him in 
Aſia; however, they followed him thither ; he was 
again overcome, and, in his conſternation, conſented 
to the moſt infamous treaty that ever was concluded by 
ſo mighty a prince. 

cannot recollect any thing ſo magnanimous, as a 
reſolution taken by a monarch in our days *, to bury 
himſelf under the ruins of the throne, rather than ac- 
cept of terms unworthy of a king : ſo haughty was his 
foul, that he could not ſtoop lower than his misfortunes 


* Lewis XIV. 
had 
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had thrown him; and he was very ſenſible, that cou- 
rage may, but infamy never can, give freſh ſtrength 
to the regal diadem. | | 

We often meet with princes who have ſkill enough 
to fight a battle, but with very few that have the ta- 
lents requiſite for carrying on a war ; who are equally 
capable of making a proper uſe of fortune, and of 
waiting for her; and who join to a frame of mind, 
which raiſes ſuſpicions before it executes, ſuch a dif- 
polition as makes them fearleſs after they have once 
executed. | 

After the depreſſion of Antiochus, only ſome incon- 
ſiderable powers remained, if we except Egypt, which, 
from the advantage of its ſituation, its fertility, its 
commerce, the great number of its inhabitants, its na- 
val and land forces, might have been formidable ; but 
the cruelty of its kings, their cowardice, their avarice, 
their imbecillity, and their enormous ſenſualities, made 
them ſo odious to their ſubjects, that they ſupported 
themſelves, for the moſt part, by the protection of the 
Romans. 7b ˙¹. | | | 

It was a kind of fundamental law, with regard to 
the crown of Egypt, that the ſiſters ſhould ſucceed 
with the brothers; and in order to preſerve unity in the 
government, the brother was married to the ſiſter. 
Now, it is ſcarce poſſible to figure any thing more per- 
nicious in politics than ſuch an order of ſucceſſion ; 
for as all the little domeſtic feuds roſe ſo high as to 
diſorder the ſtate, whichſoever of the two parties had 
the leaſt diſcontent, immediately excited againſt the 
other the inhabitants of Alexandria, a numberleſs mul- 
titude, always prepared to join with the firſt of their 
kings who ſhould rouſe them ; ſo that there were for 
ever princes who actually reigned, and pretenders to 
the crown. And as the kingdoms of Cyrene and Cy- 
prus were generally poſſeſſed by other princes of that 
houſe, who laid their reſpective claims to the whole; 
by that means, the throne of theſe princes was ever 
| | © | tottering z 
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tottering ; and being indifferently ſettled at home, they 
had no power abroad. 

The forces of the kings of Egypt, like thoſe of the 
Aſiatic monarchs, were compoſed of auxiliary Greeks. 
Beſides the ſpirit of liberty, of honour, and of glory, 
which animated the latter people, they were inceſſantly 
employed in bodily exerciſes of every kind. In all 
their chief cities games were inſtituted, wherein the 
victors were crowned in the preſence of all Greece, 
which raiſed a general emulation : now, in an age 
when combatants fought with arms, the ſucceſs of 
which depended upon their ſtrength and dexterity, it 
is natural to ſuppoſe that men thus exerciſed, muſt 
have had a great advantage over a crowd of barbarians, 
who were enliſted at random, and dragged indiſcrimi- 
nately into the field, as was evident from the armies of 
Darius. 

The Romans, in order to deprive the kings of ſuch 
a body of foldiery, and to bereave them, but in an 
eaſy, ſilent manner, of their principal forces, obſerved 
two things: firſt, they eſtabliſhed, by inſenſible de- 
grees, as a maxim, with reſpect to all the cities of 
Greece, that they ſhould not conclude any alliance, 
give any ſuccour, or make war againſt any nation 
whatſoever, without their conſent : ſecondly, in their 
treaties with kings *, they forbad them to levy any 
forces from among the allies of the Romans, by which 
means, thoſe monarchs were reduced tq employ their 
rational troops only. 


* They had before obſerved this political conduct with regard 
to the Carthaginians, whom they obliged, by the treaty conclud- 
ed with them, to employ no longer auxiliary troops, as appears 
from a fragment of Dicn. | | 
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The Conduct which the Romans obſerved, in order to ſub- 
| due all Nations. 


DURING the courſe of ſo mighty a proſperity, 
in which it is uſual for mankind to forget themſelves, 
the ſenate continued to act with the ſame depth of 
judgment; and whilſt their armies were ſpreading an 
univerſal terror, they would not ſuffer thoſe to riſe who 
were once depreſſed. 3 

A tribunal aroſe which judged all nations : at the 
cloſe of every war they determined the rewards or pu- 
 niſhments which every one had merited : they took 
away from the vanquiſhed people, part of their lands, 
and gave them to their allies, in which they did two 
things; they engaged, in the intereſts of Rome, princes 
from whom-they had little to fear, and much to hope ; 
and they weakened others from whom they had nothing 
to hope, and every thing to fear. 

In Warring with an enemy they made uſe of their al- 
hes, but immediately extirpated the deſtroyers. Philip 
was overcome by the aſſiſtance: of the Ætolians, who 
were deſtroyed __— for having joined them- 
ſelves to Antiochus. This king was overcome by the 
aſſiſtance of the Rhodians; but after the moſt conſpi- 
cuous rewards had been beſtowed upon them, they 
were depreſſed for ever, upon pretence that they had 
demanded to have a peace concluded with Perſeus. 

When the Romans were oppoſed by ſeveral enemies 
at the fame time, they granted a truce to the weakeſt, 
who thought themſelves happy in obtaining it; conſi- 
dering it as a great advantage, that their ruin had been 
WU | 

When they were engaged in a mighty war, the ſenate 
winked at wrongs of __ kind, and filently waited 
the ſeaſon proper for chaſtiſement : if at any time a 


people 
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people ſent them the offenders, they refuſed to puniſh 
them, chuſing rather to conſider the whole nation as 
guilty, and reſerve to themſelves a uſeful vengeance. 

As they made their enemies ſuffer inexpreſlible evils, 
very few leagues were formed againſt them: for he 
who was at the greateſt diſtance from the danger, did 
not care to come near it. 

For this reaſon war was ſeldom denounced againſt 
them, but themſelves always made it at a ſeaſon, in 
the manner, and with a people, as beſt ſuited their in- 
tereſt; and, among the great number of nations they 
invaded, there were very few but would have ſubmitted 
to injunes of every kind, provided they could but be 
ſuffered to live in peace. 

As it was uſual for them to deliver themſelves always 
in a magiſterial way, ſuch ambaſſadors as they ſent 
to nations who had not yet felt the weight of their 
power, were ſure to meet with il|-treatment, which 
furniſhed them with a ſure * pretence to engage in a 
new war. 

As they never concluded a peace with ſincerity and 
integrity, and intended a general invaſion, their treaties 
were properly only ſo many ſuſpenſions from war ; they 
inſerted ſuch conditions in them, as always paved the 
way to the ruin of thoſe ſtates which accepted them : 
they uſed to ſend the garriſons ont of the ſtrong holds: 
they regulated the number of the land forces, or had 
the horſes and elephants delivered up to them ; and in 
caſe this people were powerful at ſea, they obliged 
them to burn their ſhips, and ſometimes to remove 
higher up in the country, | 

After having deſtroyed the armies of a prince, they 
drained his treaſury, by impoſing a heavy tribute, or 
taxing him immoderately, under colour of making him 
defray the expence of the war : a new ſpecies of tyranny, 


* See an, example of this, in their war with the Dalmatians. 
See Polybius. 


which 
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which obliged him to oppreſs his ſubjects, and thereby 
loſe their affection. 

Whenever they granted a peace to ſome prince, they 
uſed to take one of his brothers or children by way of 
hoſtage, Which gave them an opportunity of raiſing, 
at pleaſure, commotions in his kingdom: when they 
had the next heir among them, it was their cuſtom to 
intimidate the poſſeſſor: had they only a prince of a 
remote degree, they made uſe of him to foment the 
inſurrections of the populace. 

Whenever any prince or people withdrew their alle- 
giance from their ſovereign, they immediately indulged 
them with the title of * ally to the Romans; by which 
means they became ſacred and inviolable; ſo that there 
was no monarch, how formidable ſoever, who could 
rely one moment upon his ſubjects, or even upon his 
own family. 

Although the title of their ally was a kind of ſervi- 
tude +, yet was it very much ſought after; for thoſe 
who enjoyed it were ſure to receive no injuries but 
from them, and had reaſon to flatter themſelves ſuch 
would be leſs grievous. Hence nations and kings were 
ready to undertake any kind of ſervices, and ſabmit- 
ted to the meaneſt and moſt abject acts, merely for the 
ſake of obtaining it. 

They had various kinds of allies ; ſome were united 
to them by privileges and participation in their gran- 
deur, as the Latins and the Hernict ; others by their 
very ſettlements, as their colonies; ſome by good of- 
fices, as Maſiniſſa, Eumenes, and Attalus, who were 
obliged to them for their kingdoms or their exaltation ; 
others by free and unconſtrained treaties, and theſe, by 
the long continuation of the alliance, became ſubjects, 
as the kings of Egypt, Bithynia, Capadocia, and moſt 


* Sce particularly their treaty with the Jews in the iſt book 


of the Maccabees, chap. viii. 
+ Ariarathes offered a ſacrifice to the gods, ſays Polybius, by 


way of thanks for having obtained their all:ance. 
of 
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of the Grecian cities; in fine, many by forced and in- 
voluntary treaties, and by the law of their ſubjection, 
as Philip and Antiochus ; for every peace the Romans 
granted an enemy, included alſo an alliance with him; 
or, in other words, they made every nation ſubdued 
by them, contribute to the depreſſion of others. 

When they permitted any cities the enjoyment of 
their liberties, they immediately raiſed two * factions 
in them, one of which defended the laws and liberties 
of the country, whilſt the other aſſerted, that the will 
of the Romans was the only law; and as the latter 
faction was always the moſt powerful, it is plain ſuch 
a liberty could be but a mere name. 

They ſometimes poſſeſſed themſelves of a country 
upon a pretence of being heirs to it: they entered Aſia, 
Pithynia, and Lybia by the laſt wills of Attalus, of 
Nicomedes +, and of Appion ; and Egypt was en- 
ſlaved by that of the king of Cyrene. 

To keep great princes for ever in a weak condition, 
they would not ſuffer them to conclude an alliance with 
thoſe nations to whom they had granted theirs ; and 
as they did not refuſe it to any people who bordered 
upon a powerful prince, this condition inſerted in a 
treaty of peace, deprived him of all his allies. 

Beſides, when they had overcome any conſiderable 
prince, one of the articles of the treaty was, that he . 
ſhould not make war, upon account of any feuds of 
his own, with the allies of the Romans (that is to ſay, 
generally with all his neighbours ;) but ſhould ſubmit 
them to arbitration ; which deprived him of a military 
power for time to come. 

And in order to keep the ſole poſſeſſion of it in their 
own hands, they bereaved their very allies of this 
force; the inſtant theſe had the leaſt conteſt, they ſent 
ambaſſadors, who obliged them to conclude a peace: 


* See Polybius on the cities of Greece, 
+ The fon of Philopator. 
ft This was Antiockus's caſe, 


we 
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we need but conſider the manner in which they termi- 
nated the wars of Attalus and Pruſias. 

When any prince had gained ſuch a conqueſt as 
often had exhauſted him, immediately a Roman am- 
baſſador came and wreſted it out of his hands: among 
a multitude of examples, we may remember how they, 
with a ſingle word, drove Antiochus out of Egypt. 

Fully ſenſible how well the European nations were 
turned for war, they eſtabliſhed as a law, that no * 
Aſtatic monarch ſhould be ſuffered to come into Eu- 
rope, and there invade any people whatſoever. The 
chief motive of their declaring war againſt Mithridates 
+ was, for his having ſubdued ſome barbarians contrary 
to his prohibition. 

When they ſaw two nations engaged in war, although 
they were not in alliance, nor had any conteſt with 
either of them, they nevertheleſs appeared upon the 
ſtage of action, and, like our knight-errants, always 
ſided with the weakeſt: it was an I ancient cuſtom, 
fays Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus, for the Romans to grant 
ſuccour to all who came to implore it. 

Theſe cuſtoms of the Romans were not certain parti- 
cular incidents, which happened by chance, but were 
ſo many invariable principles; and this is eaſy to per- 
ceive, for the maxims they put in practice againſt the 
greateſt monarchs were exactly the ſame with thoſe 

they had employed, in their infant ſtate, againſt the 
little cities which ſtood round them. 

They made Eumenes and Maſiniſſa contribute to the 
ſubjection of Philip and Antiochus, as they had before 
employed the Latins and the Hernici to ſubdue the 
Volſcians and the Tuſcans: they obliged the Cartha- 
ginians and the kings of Aſia to ſurrender their fleets to 


* The order ſent to Antiochus, even before the war, for him 
not to croſs into Europe, was made general with regard to all 
other kings. | 

ft Appian, de Bello Mithridat. 

t A fragment of Dionyſius, copied from the extract of em- 
baſſies, made by Conſtantine Porphyrogenneta, 


them, 
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them, in like manner as they had forced the citizens of 
Antium to give up their little veſlels. 

When any ſtate compoſed too formidable a body 
from its ſituation or union, they never failed to divide 
it. The republic of Achaia was formed by an aſſocia- 
tion of free cities ; the ſenate declared, that every city 
ſhould from that time be governed by its own laws, 
independent on the general authority. 

The commonwealth of Bœotia roſe likewife from a 
league made between ſeveral cities: but, as in the war 
of Perſeus, one city declared for that prince, and 
others for the Romans, the latter received them into 
favour, when the common alliance was diſſolved. 

Macedonia was ſurrounded by inacceſſible moun- 
tains : the ſenate divided it into four parts; declared 
thoſe free; prohibited them every kind of alliance 
among themſelves by marriage, carried off all the 
nobles into Italy, and by that means reduced this 
power to nothing. 

Had a great monarch, who reigned in our time, 
followed theſe maxims, when he faw a neighbouring 
prince dethroned, he would have employed a ſtronger 
force in his ſupport, and have confined him to the 
iſland which continued faithful to him. By dividing 
the only power that could have oppoſed his deſigns, he 
would have drawn infinite advantages even from the 
misfortunes of his ally. | 

Whenever there happened any feud in a ſtate, they 
immediately made themſelves judges of it; and there- 
by were ſure of having that party only, whom they 
condemned, for their enemy. If princes of the fame 
blood were at variance for the crown, they ſometimes 
declared them both kings, and by this means-cruſhed 
the power ef both: if one of them was a minor, 


* To enable themſelves to ruin Syria, in quality of guardi- 
ans, they declared in favour of the ſon of Antiochus, who was 
but a child, in oppoſition to Demetrius, who was their hoſtä ge, 
and conjured them to do him juſtice, crying, That Rome was 
Ais mother, and the ſenators his fathers. 

they 
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they declared in his favour, and made themſelves his 

ardians in quality of protectors of the world; for 
they had carried matters to ſo high a pitch, that na- 
tions and kings were their ſubjects, without knowing 
directly upon what right or title; it being a maxim, 
that the bare hearing of their names, was ſufficient for 
a people to acknowledge them their ſovereigns. 

The Romans never engaged in far diſtant wars, till 
they had firſt made an alliance with ſome power con- 
tiguous to the enemy they invaded, who might unite 
his troops to the army they ſent ; and as this was never 
conſiderable with regard to numbers, they always had * 
another in that province which lay neareſt the enemy, 
and a third in Rome, ever ready to march at a mo- 


ment's warning. In this manner they never hazarded 


but a ſmall part of their forces, whilſt their enemy 
ventured all his. | 

They ſometimes inſidiouſly perverted the ſubtilty of 
the terms of their language : they deſtroyed Carthage, 
upon pretence that they had promiſed to preſerve the 
Cruitas not the Urbs +. It is well known in what 
manner the Ætolians, who had abandoned themſelves 
to their faith, were impoſed upon; the Romans pre- 
tended, that the ſignification of theſe words, abandon 
one's ſelf to the faith of an enemy, implied, the loſs of all 
things, of perſons, lands, cities, temples, and even of 
burial-places. | 

The Romans would even go ſo far, as to give arbi- 
trary explanations to treaties : thus, when they were 
reſolved to depreſs the Rhodians, they declared, that 
they had formerly given them Lycia, not by way of 
preſent, but as a friend and ally. 

When one of their generals concluded a peace, 
merely to preſerve his army, which was juſt upon the 
point of being cut to pieces, the ſenate, who did not 


* This was their conſtant practice, as appears from hiſtory. 
[+ Thar is, to ſave the corporation, but not the city.] 
| ratify 
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ratify it, took advantage of this peace and continued 
the war. Thus when Jugurtha had ſurrounded an 
army of Romans, and permitted them to march away 
unmoleſted, upon the faith of a treaty, theſe very 
troops he had ſaved were employed againſt him: and 
when the Numantians had reduced twenty thouſand 
Romans, juſt periſhing with hunger, to the neceſſity 
of ſuing for peace; this peace, which had ſaved the 
lives of ſo many thouſand citizens, was broke at Rome, 
and the public faith was eluded by * ſending back the 
conſul who had ſigned it. 

They ſometimes would conclude a peace with a mo- 
narch upon reaſonable conditions, and the inſtant he 
had ſigned them, they added others of fo injurious a 
nature, that he was forced to renew the war. Thus, 
when they had forced Jugurtha to + deliver up his 
elephants, his horſes, his treaſures, and his deſerters, 
they required him to ſurrender up his — which be- 
ing the greateſt calamity that can befal a prince, cannot 
for that reaſon be ever made an article of peace. 

In fine, they ſet up a tribunal over kings, whom 
they judged for their particular vices and crimes: they 
heard the complaints of all perſons who had any diſpute 
with Philip: they ſent deputies with them by way of 
ſafeguard, and obliged Perſeus to appear before theſe, 
to anſwer for certain murthers and certain quarrels he 
had with ſome inhabitants of the confederate cities. 

As men judged of the glory of a general by the 
quantity of the gold and ſilver carried in his triumph, 
the Romans ſtripped the vanquiſhed enemy of all 


After Claudius Glycias had granted the Corſicans a peace, the 
ſenate gave orders for renewing the war againſt them, and deli- 
vered up Glycias to the inhabitants of the iſland, who would not 
receive him. Every one knows what happened at the Furcæ 
Caudinæ. 

+ They aQted the ſame part with regard to Viriatus: after 
having obliged him to give up the deſerters, he was ordered to 
ſurrender up his arms, to which neither himſelf nor his army 
could conſent. Fragment of Dion, 


things. 
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things. Rome was for ever enriching itſelf; and every 
war they engaged in, enabled them to undertake a 
new one. 

All the nations who were either friends or confede- 
rates, quite * ruined themſelves by the immenſely rich 
preſents they made, in order to procure the continu- 
ance of the favours already beſtowed upon them, or to 
obtain greater ; and half the monies which uſed to be 
ſent upon theſe occaſions to the Romans, would have 
ſufficed to conquer them. 

Being maſters of the univerle, they arrogated to them- 
ſelves all the treaſures of it; and were leſs unjuſt rob- 
bers, conſidered as conquerors, than conſidered as legiſ- 
lators. Hearing that Ptolemy king of Cyprus was poſ- 
ſeſſed of immenſe wealth, they + enacted a law, pro- 
poſed by a tribune, by which they gave to themſelves 
the inheritance of a man ſtill living, and confiſcated to 
their own ule the eſtates of a confederate prince. 

In a little time, the greedineſs of particular perſons 
quite devoured whatever had eſcaped the public avarice ; 
magiſtrates and governors uſed to ſell their injuſtice to 
kings: two competitors would ruin one another, for 
the ſake of purchaſing an ever-dubious protection againft 
a rival who was not quite undone; for the Romans had 
not even the juſtice of robbers, who preſerve a certain 
probity in the exerciſe of guilt. In fine, as rights, whe- 
ther lawful -or uſurped, were maintained by money 
only ;- princes, to obtain it, deſpoiled temples, and con- 
filcated the poſſeſſions of the wealthieſt citizens; a thou- 
ſand crimes were committed, purely for the ſake of 
giving to the Romans all the money in the univerſe. 

But nothing was of greater advantage to this people 
than the awe with which they ſtruck the whole earth : 


* The preſents which the ſenate uſed to ſend kings were mere 
trifles, as an ivory chair and ſtaff, or a robe like that worn by 
their own magiſtrates, 

+ Divitiarum tanta fama erat, ſays Florus, ut viclor gentium po- 
pulus, & donare regna conſuetus, ſocii virigue regis confiſcationem 
amandaverit. lib. in. c. 9. 


in 
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in an inſtant, kings were put to ſilence, and ſeemed as 
though they were ſtupid ; no regard was had to their 
eminence, but their very perſons were attacked; to 
hazard a war, was to expoſe themſelves to captivity, 
to death, to the infamy of a triumph. Thus kings, 
who lived in the midſt of pomps and pleaſures; did not 
dare to fix their eyes ſtedfaſtly on the Roman people; 
and their courage failing them, they hoped to ſuſpend 
a little the miſeries with which they were threatened, 
by their patience and ſubmiſſive actions. 

Obſerve, I intreat you, the conduct of the Romans. 
After the defeat of Antiochus they were poſſeſſed of 
Africa, Aſia, and Greece, without having ſcarce a 
ſingle city in theſe countries that were immediately 
their own. They ſeemed to conquer with no other 
view but to beftow ; but then they obtained ſo com- 
plete a ſovereignty, that whenever they engaged in war 
with any prince, they oppreſſed him, as it were, with 
the weight of the whole univerſe. 

The time proper for feizing upon the conquered 
countries was not yet come: had the Romans kept the 
cities they took from Philip, the Greeks would have 
ſeen at once into their deſigns : had they, after the 
ſecond Punic war, or that with Antiochus, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of lands in * Africa and in Aſia, they could 
never have preſerved conqueſts ſo ſlightly eſtabliſhed. 

It was the intereſt of the Romans to wait till all na- 
tions were accuſtomed to obey, as free and as confede- 
rate, before they ſhould attempt to command over 
them as ſubjects; and to let them blend and loſe 
themſelves, as it were, by little and little, in the Ro- 
man commonwealth. 


* They did not dare to venture their colonies in thoſe coun- 
tries; but choſe rather to raiſe an eternal jealouſy between the 
Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa, and to make both theſe powers aſſiſt 
them in the conqueſt of Macedonia and Greece. 


Vol. III. E See 
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See the treaty which they made with the Latina 
. after the victory at the lake of Legilus“. This was 
one of the principal foundations of their power, yet 
not a ſingle word occurs in it, which can give the leaſt 
ſuſpicion that they aimed at empire. 

This was a flow way of conquering; after overcom- 
ing a nation, they contented themſelves with weaken- 
ing it; they impoſed ſuch conditions as conſumed it 
inſenſibly : if it recovered, they depreſſed it ſtill more, 
and it became ſubject, without a poſſibility of dating 
the firſt æra of its ſubjection. | 

Thus Rome was not properly either a monarchy or. 
a commonwealth, but the head of a body compoſed of 
all the nations in the univerſe. | 

Had the Spaniards, after the conqueſt of Mexico and 
Peru, followed: this plan, they would not have been 
obliged to deſtroy all, for the ſake of preſerving all. 

It is a folly in conquerors to force their own laws and 
cuſtoms on all nations; ſuch a conduct is of very ill 
conſequence, for men are capable of obeying under all 
kinds of government. 

But as Rome did not impoſe any general laws, the 
nations did not form any dangerous aflociations ; they 
formed one body no otherwiſe than by a common obe- 
dience ; and were all Romans without being country- 
men. 

It perhaps will be objected, that no empires founded 
on the laws of fiefs were ever durable or powerful. But 
nothing could be ſo contradictory as the plan of the 
Romans and that of the Goths : and juſt to mention 
theſe plans, the former was a work of ſtrength, the 
latter of weakneſs : in the one, ſubjection was extreme; 
in the other, independence; in the Gothic ſtates, power 
was lodged in the vaſſals, and the right of judging 
only in the prince; whereas it was the reverſe in the 
Roman government. 

CHAT. 


* See Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. vi. cap. 95. Edit. Oxon. 
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How it was poſſible for Mithridates 20 refit the Romans: 


AMONG the ſeveral kings whom the Romans 
invaded, Mithridates was the only one who made a 
courageous defence, and expofed them to danger. 

His dominions were fituated to wonderful meg: 
for carrying on a war with them: they bordered on 
the inacceſhble countries of mount Caucaſus, peopled 
with favage nations, whom that prince could call to his 
aſhſtance ; they thence extended along the fea of Pon- 
tus, which Mithridates covered with his fhips, and he 
was inceſſantly purchaſing new armies of Scythians : 
Aſia was open to his invaſions ; and he was rich, be- 
cauſe his cities, ſituated on the Pontus Euxinus, carried 
on an advantageous traffic with nations leſs induſtrious 
than themſelves. nene 

Proſeriptions, the cuſtom of which began at this time, 

had forced ſeveral Romans to leave their country. 
Theſe were received by Mithridates with open arms, 
and he formed legions “, into which he incorporated 
thoſe exiles, who proved the beſt ſoldiers in his army. 
On the other ſide, the Romans, diſordered by in- 
teſtine diviſions, and threateried with more imminent 
dangers, neglected the affairs of Aſia, and ſuffered 
Mithridates t6 purſue lis Vctories, or take breath after 
W eee 

Nothing had contributed more to the ruin of moſt 
kings, than the manifeſt deſire they ſnewed for peace: 


Frontin. Stratagem. lib. ii. tells us, that Archelaus, lieute- 
nant of Mithridates, engaging againſt Sylla, poſted, in the firſt 
rank, his chatiots armed with ſcythes, in the ſecond his phalanx, 
in the third his auxiliaries armed after the Roman way ; mixtis 
fugitivis Itallu, qurrum ' fervitacite multum fidebat. - Mithridates 
even made an alliance with Sertorius. See alſo Plutarch, life of 


e 2 E by 


Lucullus. 
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by this, they had prevented all other nations from di- 
viding with them a danger, from which they were ſo 
anxious to extricate themſelves : but Mithridates im- 
mediately made the whole world ſenſible, that he was 
an enemy to the Romans, and would be ſo eternally. 

In fine, the cities of Greece, and Aſia, finding the 
Roman yoke, grow more intolerable every day, repoſed 
their whole. confidence in this been King, 50 in- 
vited them 10 liberty, |; 

This 1 1 5 things gave riſe to three mighty 
wars, which, form one of the nobleſt parts of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, and for this reaſon : ,we do. not,. on this 
occaſion, xead.'of.. princes; already overcome by 2 
and 2 as Anfiochus and Tigranes ; nor by, fi ear, as 
Philip, Perſeus, and Jugurtha; but a magnanimous 
king, who, in adverſity, like a; lion that gazes upon 
his wounds, Mas fired nn the grrajer indigha5ion pon 
chat agcouat;}.; 

This part of the Wan hiftory i is ſingular, becauſe 
it abounds with perpetual and. ever-unexpeced. revolu- 
tions; for as on one. fide, Mithridates could eafily re- 
cruit his armięs, ſo edge that in thoſe, xeverſes 
of fortune, in which kings: ſtand in greateſt need of 
obedience and a firict diſcipline, his barbarian, forces 
forfook lim as be had. the art of emieing nations, and 
ſtirring up eittes to rebellen,, was he likewiſe, be- 
ayer. by this cagitains, his, children; and his, wiyes; in 

ine, as he wag, ſometimes opppſed by enen 
Roman generals, ſo there was ſent againſt him. eee 
times, Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey. 

This prinęe, after having defeated the; Roman ge- 
nerals, and conquered Aſa, Macedonia, and Greece ; 
having been vanquiſhed, in his. turn, by Sylla; con- 
fined by a treaty to his former limits, and harraſſed by: 
the Roman generals ; having been once more ſuperior. 
to them, an conqueror of Aha, driven away by Lu- 
cullus; into his on country; obliged to fly. 
for « ſhelter to Tigranes, and 1 with him: find- 


ing 
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ing this monarch irrecoverably loſt, and depending 
merely upon himſelf for ſuccour, he took ſanctuary in 
his own dominions, and re-aſcended the throne. 

Lucullus was ſucceeded by Pompey, who quite over- 
powered Mithridates. He then flies out of his domini- 
ons, and croſſing the Araxes, marches from danger to 
danger though the country of the Lazi ; and aſſem- 
bling in his way all the barbarians he met with, appear- 
ed in the Boſphorus againſt his ſon *® Macchares, who 
had reconciled himſelf to the Romans. 

Although plunged in fo deep an abyfs, he yet + 
formed a deſign of making Italy the ſeat of the war, 
and of marching to Rome at the head of thoſe nations 
who enſlaved it fome years after, and by the ſame way 
theſe now took. 11 

Betrayed by Pharnaces, another of his ſons, and by 
an army terrified at the greatneſs of his enterpriſes and 
the perils he was going in fearch of, he died in a man- 
ner worthy a king. | | | 

It was then that Pompey, in the rapidity of his vic- 
tories, completed the pompous work of the Roman 
grandeur : he united to the body of its empire, countries 
of a boundleſs extent, which, however, heightened the 
Roman magnificence rather than increaſed its power ; 
and though it appeared by the titles carried in his tri- 
umph, that he had increafed the revenue of the public 
treaſury Þ above a third, there yet was no augmenta- 
tion in power, and the public liberty was thereby only 
expoſed to the greater danger. 


* Mithridates had made him king of the Boſphorus. News 
being brought of his father's arrival, he diſpatched himſelf. 

+ See Appian, de Bello Mithridatica. 

See Plutarch in the life of Pompey ; and Zonaras, lib. ii. 


CHASE 
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c H A P. VII. 
Of the Divifions which always ſubfited in the City. 


WHILST Rome was conquering the world, a 
hidden war was carrying on within its walls: theſe fires 
were like thoſe of volcanos, which break out the in- 
ſtant they were fed by ſome combuſtible ſubſtance. 

After the expulſion of the kings, the government 
became ariſtocratical : the patrician families only, ob- 
tained all the employments and dignities in the * ſtate, 
and conſequently all + honours civil and military. 

The patricians being determined to prevent, if poſ- 
ſible, the return of the kings, endeavoured to foment 
the reſtleſs principles which now prevailed in the minds 
of the people; but they did more than they would 
willingly have done : by attempting to inſpire them 
with a hatred for kings, they fired them with an in- 

ordinate thirſt for liberty. As the royal authority had 

devolved entirely upon the conſuls, the people found 
they were far from poſſeſſing that liberty they were 
taught to 1dolize : they therefore ſought for methods 
by which they might wa the conſulate ; procure 
plebeian magiſtrates; and ſhare the curule, or greater 
employments with the nobles. The patricians were 
forced to comply with all the demands of the people ; 
for in a city where poverty was the public virtue, where 
wealth, that clandeſtine path to power, was deſpiſed, nei- 
ther birth nor dignities could EE any great advan- 
tages: it was therefore neceſſary for power to fall into 
the hands of TPO number, and for ariſtocracy to 
change, by inſenſible degrees, into a popular Rate. 


* The patricians were inveſted, in ſome meaſure, with a cha- 
racter, and they only were allowed to take the auſpices. See in 
Livy, book vi. the ſpeech of Appius Claudius. 

F As for inſtance, they alone were permitted to triumph, ſince 
they alone could be conſuls and generals, 
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Thoſe who are ſubordinate to a king, are leſs tortured 
with envy and jealouſy, than ſuch as live under an he- 
reditary ariſtocracy : the prince is at ſo great a diſtance 
from his _—_— that he is ſcarce ſeen by them; and 
is raiſed ſo far above them, that they cannot conceive 
any relation capable of giving them diſguſt. But when 
the nobles preſide in a ſtate, they are expoſed to the 
eyes of all men, and are not ſeated ſo high as to prevent 
odious compariſons from being made perpetually ; and, 
indeed, the people have deteſted ſenators, in this and in 
all ages. Such commonwealths in which birth does not 
beſtow any ſhare in the legiſlature, are the happieſt in 
this reſpect ; for it is natural that the people ſhould not 
bear ſo much envy to an authority, which they beſtow 
on whom they think proper, and reſume at will. 

The 4 being diſguſted at the patricians, with- 
drew to the Sacred Hill (Mons Sacra) whither deputies 
being ſent, they were appeaſed: and as they all made 
a promiſe to aſſiſt one another, in caſe the patricians 
ſhould not perform their * engagement, which would 
have created ſeditions every moment, and diſturbed all 
the magiſtrates in the exerciſe of their functions; it was 
judged better to create an officer 4, who might protect 
the people againſt any injuſtice that ſhould be done 
them : but by a malady for ever incident to man, the 
plebeians, who had obtained tribunes merely for their 
own defence, employed thoſe very magiſtrates to annoy 
others: ſo that they ſtript, by inſenſible degrees, the 
patricians of all their privileges. This gave riſe to 
everlaſting conteſts : the people were ſupported, or ra- 
ther animated, by their tribunes ; and the patricians 
were defended by the ſenate, the greateſt part of which 
conſiſted of patricians, who were more inclined to fa- 
vour the ancient maxims, and afraid that the populace 
would raiſe ſome tribune to arbitrary power. 

The people employed, in the defence of this ma- 
giſtrate, their own ſtrength, and the ſuperiority they 


* Zonaras, lib. ii, + Origin of the tribunes of the people. 
had 
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had in the ſuffrages, their refuſal to march into the field, 
their threats to go quite away, the partiality of the laws, 
in fine, their judiciary ſentences againſt thoſe who had 
oppoſed them too vigorouſly : the ſenate defended 
themſelves by their wiſdom, their juſtice, and the love 
they inſpired into all for their country ; by their bene- 
ficence, and the prudent diſtribution of the common- 
wealth ; by the veneration which the people had for the 
glory of the principal * families, and the virtue of illuſ- 
trious perſonages; by religion itſelf, the ancient inſti- 
tutions, and the ohibition of days of public meeting, 
upon pretence that the auſpices had not been favour- 
able; by their clients; by the oppoſition of one tribune 
to another; by the creation of a + dictator, the occu- 
pations of a new war, or the misfortunes and calami- 
ties which united all parties; in a word, by a paternal 
condeſcenſion, in granting the people part of their de- 
mands, purpoſely to make them relinquiſh the reſt ; 
and by that ſtedfaſt maxim, of preferring the ſafety of 
the republic to the prerogatives of any order or public 
employment whatſoever. 


The people had fo great a veneration for the chief families, 
that although they had obtained the privilege of creating ple- 
beian military tribunes, who were inveſted with the fame power 
as the conſuls, they nevertheleſs always made choice of patri- 
cians for this emplayment. They were obliged to put a — ore 
upon themſelves, and to enaR, that one conſul always fhould be 
a plebeian; and when ſome plebeian families were raiſed to 

ces, the way was afterwards open to them without intermiſſi- 
on. It was wnh difficulty that the people, natwithſtanding the 
perpetual deſire they had to depreſs the nobility, depreſſed them 
in reality; and when they raiſed to honours ſome perſons of mean 
extraction, as Varro and Marius, it coſt them very great ſtruggles. 

+ The patricians, to defend themſelves, uſed to create a dic- 
tator, which proved of the greateſt advantage to them; but the 
plebeians having obtained the privilege of being elected conſuls, 
could alſo be elected dictators, which quite diſconcerted the pa- 
tricians. See in Livy, lib. viii. in what manner Publius Philo 
depreſſed them in his dictatorſhip. He enaQted three laws, by 
which they received the higheſt prejudice. . 

n 
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In proceſs of time, when the plebeians had depreſſed 
the patricians to ſuch a degree, that this * diſtinction of 
families was empty and fruitleſs, and that both were 
indiſcriminately raiſed to honours, new conteſts aroſe 
between the lace, whom their tribunes ſpirited up, 
and the chief families, whether patricians or ſuch ple- 
beians as were ſtiled noble, and were favoured by the 
ſenate that was compoſed of them: but, as the ancient 
manners ſubſiſted no more ; as particular perſons were 
2 of immenſe wealth, and that it is impoſſible 

ut wealth muſt give power; thoſe nobles made a 
1 reſiſtance than the patricians had done, which 
occaſioned the death of the Gracchi, and of + ſeveral 
perſons who followed their plan J. 

I I muſt take notice of an office which contributed 
greatly to the happy polity of Rome; it was that of 
the cenſors. Theſe numbered or ſurveyed the $ peo- 
ple: farther, as the ſtrength of the commonwealth 
conſiſted in the ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, in the ſeverity 
of manners, and the uninterrupted obſervation of cer- 
tain cuſtoms; they corrected ſuch errors and abuſes as 
the legiſlative power had not foreſeen, or the ordinary 

* The patricians reſerved themſelves only a few offices be- 
longing to the prieſthood, and the privilege of creating a magi- 
ſtrate called interex. 

+ As Saturninus and Glaucias. 

[t When the people of Rome had obtained the privilege of 
ſharing the patrician magiſtracies, it was natural to think that the 
flatterers of them would immediately became arbiters of the go- 
vernment. But no ſuch thing. It is obſervable, that the very 
people who had rendered the plebeians capable of public offices, 
fixed, notwithſtanding, their choice conſtantly on the patricians. 
Becauſe they were virtuous, they were magnanimous ; and be- 
cauſe they were free, they had a contempt of power. But when 
their morals were corrupted, the more power they were poſſeſſed 
of, the leſs prudent was their conduct; till at length upon be- 
coming their own tyrants and ſlaves, they loſt the ſtrength of li- 
berty to fall into the weakneſs and impotency of licentiouſneſs, 
LU Eſprit des Loix, lib. viii. c. 12.] 

$ The cenſus, or ſurvey of the citizens, was a very prudent in- 
ſtitution in itſelf ; it was a ſurvey of the ſtate of their affairs, and 
an enquiry into their power, It was founded by Servius Tullius ; 


before whom, according to Eutropius, book i. the cenſus was un- 
known. 


magiſtrate 
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magiſtrate * could not puniſh. Some bad examples are 
worſe than crimes, and a violation of manners has deſ- 
troyed more ſtates, than the infraction of laws: in Rome, 
whatever might tend to introduce dangerous novelties, 
to create a change in the minds or affections of the ci- 
tizens, and prevent, if I may uſe the expreſſion, the 
perpetuity of it; all diſorders and tumults, whether 
$60 or private, were reformed by the cenſors ; theſe 

authority to expel whomſoever they pleaſed ; the ſe- 
nate could take from a knight the horſe maintained for 
him at the public expence; or degrade a citizen to the 
rank of ſuch as contributed to the maintenance of the 
magiſtrates of the city, without enjoying the privileges of 
it; in a word, the cenſors took a view of the actual ſitu- 
ation of the republic, and diſtributed the people+ among 


* The reader may ſee in what manner thoſe were degraded 
who, after the battle of Cannz, were for leaving Italy; thoſe 
who had ſurrendered to Hannibal; thoſe who by an inſidious 
and falſe interpretation, had forfeited their word. 

+ The Plebeians obtained, in oppoſition to the patricians, that 
the laws and elections of magiſtrates ſhould be made by the peo- 

le aſſembled by tribes and not by centuries. There were thirty- 
2 tribes, each of whom gave its vote; four belonging to the city, 
and thirty- one to the country. As there were but two profeſſions a- 
mong the Romans that were honourable, war and huſbandry, the 
country tribes were had in greateſt conſideration ; and the four 
remaining ones admitted into their body that contemptible part 
of the citizens, who having no lands to cultivate, were, if we may 
ſo ſay, but citizens by halves; the greateſt part of them did not 
even go to war, for in the enliſting of ſoldiers the diviſions of cen- 
turies was obſerved ; and thoſe who were members of the four 
city tribes, were very near the ſame with thoſe who in the diviſion 
by centuries were of the fixth claſs, in which no perſon was en- 
rolled, Thus, it was ſcarce poſſible for the ſuffrages to be in the 
hands of the populace, who were confined to their four tribes ; 
but as every ene committed a thouſand frauds, for the ſake of 
getting out of them, the cenſors had an opportunity of reforming 
this abuſe every five years; and they incorporated into any tribe 
they pleaſed, not only a citizen, but alſo bodies and whole orders. 
See the firſt remark of chapter xi. See alſo Livy, lib. i. Decad. I. 
in which the different diviſions of the people, made by Servius 
Tullius, are very well explained: it was the ſame body of the 
people, but divided in various reſpects. [—-In ſuch a manner, 
that property rather than aumbers determined elections. L'Eſprit 
des Loix, lib. ii. c. 2.] 
en” their 
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their various tribes in ſuch a manner, as to prevent the 
tribunesandperſons of an aſpiring temper from engroſſing 
the ſuffrages, or the people from abuſing their power. 

M. Livius * degraded the people themſelves, and re- 
duced thirty-four tribes out of thirty-five, to the rank of 
thoſe who had no ſhare in the privileges of the city : for, 
ſaid this Roman, you firſt condemned me, and afterwards 
raiſed me to the conſulate and the cenſorſhip ; you there- 
fore muſt either have prevaricated once in puniſhing me, 
or twice in creating me conſul and afterwards cenſor. 

M. Duronius , tribune of the people, was expelled 
the ſenate by the cenſors, for having annulled, when in 
office, the law which limits the expences of feaſts. 

The following inſtitution was a very wiſe one; no 
magiſtrate .} could be turned out of his employment, 
becauſe that would have diſturbed the exerciſe of the 
public erh and they diveſted ſuch a man of his or- 
der and rank, and deprived, as it were, a citizen of his 
particular nobility. | 

Servius Tullius had made the famous diviſion by 
centuries, which Livy || and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 
$ have ſo well explained. He had divided one hun- 
dred and ninety-three centuries into ſix claſſes, and in 
the laſt century, which of itſelf formed the ſixth claſs, 
he placed all the commonalty. This diſpoſition evi- 
dently excluded the commonalty from voting ; not of 
right, but in fact. Afterwards it was determined, that, 
ſame particular caſes excepted, the diviſion of tribes 
ſhould be followed in voting. There were thirty-five 
of theſe tribes, each having their reſpective vote, four 
belonging to the city, and thirty-one to the country. 
The principal citizens, who were all farmers, naturally 
belonged to the country-tribes, and thoſe of the city 


* Livy, lib, xxix. + Valer. Mas. lib. ii. 
t The dignity of ſenator was not a public office or employment. 
Tit. Liv. lib. i. Lib. iv. act. 15. Ec. 
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admitted the commonalty *, though theſe had very 
little influence in affairs: this was conſidered as the 
ſafety of the republic. And when Fabius replaced in 
the four city tribes, the commonalty, whom Appius 
Claudius had diſperſed through them all, he acquired 
by that action the title of Maximus +. The cenſors 
every hve years ſurveyed the ſtate of the republic, and 
diſtributed the people in their feveral tribes in ſuch a 
manner, that the tribunes and ambitious might not 
engroſs the votes, nor the people abuſe their power. 

The government of Rome was wonderful in this re- 
ſpect; ever ſince the foundation of that city, its conſti- 
tution was ſuch, either from the genius of the people, 
the ſtrength of the ſenate, or the authority of certain 
magiſtrates, that every abuſe of power might always be 
reformed in it. 

Carthage was deſtroyed, becauſe, when abuſes were 
to be retrenched, the citizens could not bear the hand 
even of their Hannibal. Athens fell, becauſe the er- 
rors of the people appeared ſo lovely in their own eyes, 
that they would not be cured of them : and among us, 
thoſe Italian republics which boaſt the perpetuity of 
their goverament, ought to boaft of nothing but the 
perpetuity of their abuſes; nor indeed, do they enjoy 
greater liberty 4 than Rome did under the Decemviri. 

The Bntiſh government is one of the wiſeſt in Eu- 
rope, becauſe there is a body which examines it per- 
petually, and is perpetually examining itſelf; and its 
errors are of ſuch a nature, as never to be laſting, and 
are frequently uſeful by rouzing the attention of the 
nation. 

In a word, a free government, that is to ſay, one 
for ever in motion, cannot ſupport itſelf, unleſs its own 
laws are capable of correcting the diſorders of it. 


Called turba foren fis. 
7 Tu. live lib. ix. 
} Nor even greater power. 


CHAT. 
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Two Cauſes which deſtroyed Rome. 


WHILST the ſovereignty of Rome was confined to 
Italy, it was eaſy for the commonwealth to ſubſiſt: every 
ſoldier was at the fame time a citizen; every conſul 
raiſed an army, and other citizens marched into the 
field under his ſucceſſor: as their forces were not very 
numerous, ſuch * perſons only were received among 
the troops, as had poſſeſſions conſiderable enough to 
make them intereſted in the preſervation of the city ; 
the ſenate kept a watchful eye over the conduct of the 
generals, and did not give them an opportunity of ma- 
chinating any thing to the prejudice of their country. 

But after the legions had paſſed the Alps and croſſed 
the ſea, the ſoldiers, whom the Romans had been 
obliged to leave during feveral campaigns in the coun- 
tries they were ſubduing, loſt infenfibly that genius and 
turn of mind which characterized a Roman citizen; and 
the generals, having armies and kingdoms at their diſ- 

fal, were ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and could no 
onger obey. eee e, 

The ſoldiers therefore began to acknowledge no ſu- 
perior but their general; to found their hopes on him 
only, and to view the city as from a great diſtance : 
they were no longer the ſoldiers of the republic, but of 
Sylla, of Marius, of Pompey, and of Czfir. The 
Romans could no longer tell, whether the perſon who 


The ſreedmen, and fuch as were culled dapite cone, becauſe, 
being poſſeſſed of little or nothing, they: were ſubject tg the pell- 
tax only) were not at firſt enrolled among the; land farces, exce 
in cafes of urgent neceflity : Servius Tullius had ranked them iti 
the fixth claſs, and ſoldiers were levied owt of the five firſt only. 
But when Marius ſet out againſt Jugurtha, he enliſted all without 
diſtinction. Milites ſcribere, ſays Salluſt, non modo majorum negue ex 
claſſibus, ſed, uti cujuſgue libido erat, capite cenſos pleruſgue.— De 
Bello Jugurthin. = 

1285 headed 
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headed an army in a province was their general or their 


enemy. | 

So long as the people of Rome were corrupted by 
their tribunes only, on whom they could beſtow no- 
thing but their power, the ſenate could eaſily defend 
themſelves, becauſe they acted conſiſtently and with 
one regular tenor; whereas the common people were 
continually 9 from the extremes of fury to the 
extremes of cowardice ; but when they were enabled to 
inveſt their favourites with a formidable exterior autho- 
rity, the whole wiſdom of the ſenate was baffled, and 
the commonwealth was undone. | 

The reaſon why free ſtates are hot ſo permanent as 
other forms of government, is, becauſe the misfortunes 
and ſucceſſes which happen to them, generally occaſion 
the loſs of liberty; whereas the ſucceſſes and misfortunes 
of an arbitrary government, contribute equally to the 
enſlaving of the people. A wiſe republic ought not to 
run any hazard which may expoſe it to good or ill for- 
tune; the only happineſs the ſeveral. individuals of it 
ſhould afpire after, 1s, to give a perpetuity to their ſtate. 
lf the unbounded extent of the Roman empire proved 
the ruin of the republic, the vaſt compaſs of the city 
was no leſs fatal to it. | | 

The Romans had ſubdued the whole univerſe by the 
aſſiſtance of the nations of Italy, on whom they had be- 
ſtowed various privileges at different times; moſt of 
thoſe nations did not, at firſt, ſet any great value on the 
freedom of the city of Rome, and ſome “ choſe rather 
to preſerve their ancient uſages; but when this privi- 
lege became that of univerſal ſovereignty; when a man, 
mn was not a Roman —— conſidered as — 
thing, and, with this title, was all things, the le 
lay reſolyed either to be Romans, or die; ne bg 


* The qui ſaid in their aſſemblies, Thoſe in whoſe power 
it was to chuſe, have preferred their own laws to the freedom of 
the city of Rome, which was a neceſſary penalty upon ſuch as 
could not refuſe it. Liv. lib. ix. 9 


| able 
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able to obtain this by cabals and intreaties they had 
recourſe to arms; and * riſing in all that part of Italy 
oppoſite to the Ionian ſea, the reſt of the allies were 
oing to follow their example : Rome being now 
reed to combat againſt thoſe who were, if I may be 
allowed the figure, the kands with which they ſhackled 
the univerſe, was upon the brink of ruin : the Romans 
were going to be confined merely to their walls; they 
therefore granted this ſo much wiſhed-for F privilege, to 
allies, who had not yet been wanting in fidelity; and they 
indulged it, by inſenſible degrees, to all other nations. 
But now Rome was no longer that city, the inhabi- 
tants of which had breathed one and the ſame ſpirit, the 
ſame love for liberty, the ſame hatred of tyranny; a a 
city in which a jealouſy of the power of the ſenate and of 
the prerogatives of the great (ever accompanied with re- 
ſpect) was only a love of equality. The nations of Italy Þ 
being made citizens of Rome, every city brought thi- 
ther its genius, its particular intereſts, and its depen- 
dance on ſome mighty protector: Rome being now 
rent and divided, no longer formed one entire body, 
and men were no longer citizens of it, but in a kind of 
fictitious way; as they were no longer the ſame magi- 
ſtrates, the ſame walls, the ſame gods, the ſame tem- 
les, the ſame burying places; Rome was no longer 
eld with the ſame eyes; the citizens were no longer 
fired with the ſame love to their country, and the Ro- 
man ſefitiments were obliterated. 


The Aſculani, the Marſi, the Veſtini, the Marrucini, the 
Frentani, the Hirpini, the Pompeians, the Venuſini, the Iapyges, 
the Lucani, the Samnites, and other nations. Appian, de Bello 
civil. lib. i. : 

+ The Tuſcans, the Umbri, the Latins. This prompted ſome 
nations to ſubmit themſelves ; and as theſe were alſo made citi- 
zens, others likewiſe laid down their arms, ſo that at laſt there 
remained only the Samnites, who were extirpated. _ 

t Let the reader figure to himſelf this monſtrous head, formed 
of all the nations in Italy, which by the ſuffrage of every indivi- 
dual, governed the reſt of the world. 


Cities 
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Cities and nations were now invited to Rome by the 
ambitious, to diſconcert the ſuffrages, or influence them 
in their own favour , the public aſſemblies were ſo ma- 
ny confpiracies againſt the ſtate, and a tumultuous croud 
of ſednious wretches were dignified with the title of Co- 
mitia . The authority of the people and their laws, 
nay that people themſelves, were more than ſo many 
chimæras, and ſo univerſal was the anarchy of thoſe 
times, that it was not poſhble to determine whether the 

le had made a law or not. 

Authors enlarge very copioufly on the diviſions which 
proved the deſtruction of Rome; but their readers ſel- 
dom diſcover thoſe diviſions to have been always neceſ- 


ſary and inevitable. The grandeur of the republic was 


the only ſource of that calamity, and exaſperated po- 
pular tumults into civil wars. Diſſentions were not to 
be prevented, and thoſe martial ſpirits, which were ſo 
fierce and formidable abroad, could not be habituated 
to any conſiderable moderation at home. Thofe who 

in a free ftate, to ſee the people undaunted in 
war and puſillanimous in peace, are certainly deſirous 
of impoſſibilities , and it may be advanced as a general 
rule, that whenever a perfect calm is viſtble, in a ſtate 


hy It is an eſſential point to fix the number of citizens that are 
ro form, the public aſſemblies z otherwiſe it might be uncertain 
whether the whole body or only a part of the people have voted. 
At Sparta, the number was fixed to ten thouſand, But at Rome, a 
city deſigned by providence to riſe from the weakeſt beginning 
to the higheſt pitch of grandeur ; Rome, a city fated to experience 
all viciſſitudes of fortune; Rome, that had ſometimes all its in- 
habitants without its walls, and ſometimes all Italy, and a great 
part of the world within them ; at Rome, I fay, this number was 
never fixed, which was one of the principal cauſes of its ruin. 
L'Eſprit des Loix, book ii. ch, 2. Our author obſeryes from Cicero, 
de Leg. lib. i. and iii. that another cauſe of its ruin was, in mak- 
ing, towards the cloſe of the republic, the ſuffrages ſecret. The 
people in a democracy ought always to be public, who are to be 
directed by thoſe of higher rank. Bur when the body of the no- 
bles are'to vote in an ariſtocracy, or in a democracy the ſenate, 
as the buſineſs is then only to prevent intrigues, the ſuffrages can- 
not be too ſecret. L'Eſprit des Loix, ibid. | my 
2 | t 
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that calls itſelf a republic, the ſpirit of liberty no longer 
ſubſiſts. 

Union, in a body politic, is a very equivocal term: 
true union is ſuch a harmony as makes all the particular 
parts, as —_— as they may ſeem to us, concur to 
the general welfare of the ſociety, in the ſame manner 
as diſcords in muſic contribute to the general melody 
of found. Union may prevail in a ſtate full of ſeeming 
commotions ; or, in other words, there may be an 
harmony from whence reſults proſperity, which alone 
is true peace, and may be conſidered in the ſame view, 
as the various parts of this univerſe, which are eternally 
connected by the action of ſome and the reaction of 
others. 

In a deſpotic ſtate indeed, which is every govern- 
ment where the power is immoderately exerted, a real 
diviſion is perpetually kindled. The peaſant, the ſol- 
dier, the merchant, the magiſtrate, and the grandee 
have no other conjunction than what ariſes from the 
ability of the one to oppreſs the other, without reſiſt- 
ance; and if at any time a union happens to be intro- 
duced, citizens are not then united, but dead bodies 
are laid in the grave contiguous to each other. 

It muſt be acknowledged that the Roman laws were 
too weak to govern the republic: but experience has 
proved it to be an invariable fact, that good laws, 
which raiſe the reputation and power of a ſmall repub- 
lic, become incommodious to it, when once its gran- 
deur is eſtabliſned, becauſe it was their natural effect to 
make a great people, but not to govern them. 

The difference is very conſiderable between good 
laws, and thoſe which may be called convenient; be- 
tween ſuch laws as give a people dominion over others, 
and ſuch as continue them in the poſſeſſion of power, 
when they have once acquired it. 

There is at this time a republic * in the world, of 
which few perſons have any knowledge, and which, 


* The canton of Bern, 


Vo“. III. F by 
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by plans accompliſhed in ſilence and ſecrecy, is daily 
enlarging us power. And certain it is, that if it ever 
riſes to that height of grandeur for which it ſeems pre- 
ordained by its wiſdom, it muſt inevitably change its 
taws, and the neceſſary innovations will not be effected 
by any legiſlator, but muſt ſpring from corruption itſelf. 
Rome was founded for grandeur, and its laws * had 
an admirable tendency to beſtow it ; for which reaſon, 
in all the variations of her government, whether mo- 
narchy, ariſtocracy, or popular, ſhe conſtantly engaged 
in enterprizes which required conduct to accompliſh 
them, and always ſucceeded. The experience of a day 
did not furniſh her with more wiſdom than all other 
nations, but ſhe obtained it bya long ſucceſſion of events. 
She ſuſtained a ſmall, a moderate, and an immenſe for- 
tune with the ſame ſuperiority, derived true welfare 
from the whole train of her proſperities, and refined 
every inſtance of calamity into beneficial inſtructions. 


She loſt her liberty, becauſe ſhe compleated her work 
too ſoon. 


X. 
Of the Corruption of the Romans. 


I AM of opinion that the ſect of Epicurus, which 
began to be propagated at Rome, towards the cloſe of 
the republic, was very prejudicial to the minds and 


genius of the people T. The Greeks had been in- 


* The Rowan government has been thought defective by ſome, 
becauſe it was an intermixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and po- 
pular authority. But the perfection of a government does not 
conſiſt in its conformity to any particular plan to be found in the 
e of politicians ; but in its correſpondence to the views 
every legiſlator ought to entertain for the grandeur and felicity 
of a people. Was not the government -of Sparta compoſed of 
three branches ? 

+ Cyneas having diſcourſed of the doctrines of this ſeR, at the 
table of Pyrrhus, Fabricius ſaid, He wiſhed the enemies of Rome 
would all embrace ſuch kind of principles. Life of Pyrrhus. 


fatuated 
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fatuated with its doctrines long before, and conſe- 
quently, were corrupted much earlier than the Ro- 
mans. We are aflured by Polybius *, that oaths, in 
his time, could not induce any perſon to place confi- 
dence in a Greek, whereas they were conſidered by a 
Roman as inviolable obligations upon his conſcience. 

There is a paſlage in one of Cicero's letters to Þ At- 
ticus, which manifeſtly diſcovers how much the Ro- 
mans had degenerated in this particular, ſinee the time 
of Polybius. | 

«© Memmius,” ſays he, © imparted to the ſenate 
the agreement he and his fellow candidate had made 
* with the conſuls, by which the latter ſtipulated to 
« favour them in their ſolicitations for the conſulſhip 
the enſuing year; and they obliged themſelves to 
pay four hundred thouſand ſeſterces to the conſuls, if 
they did not furniſh them with three augurs, who 
* ſhould declare they themſelves were preſent when the 
people made the Curiatian law I, though in reality 
„it had not been enacted; and two former conſuls, 
„ who ſhould affirm they had aſſiſted at ſigning the 
< edict of the ſenate which regulated the ſtate of the 
% provinces aſſigned to the preſent conſuls, notwith- 
“ ſtanding no ſuch edict was in being.” What an ad- 
mirable ſet of people we diſcover in a ſingle contract 


* If you lend a talent to a Greek, and bind kim to the repay- 
ment, by ten engagements, with as many ſecurities, and wit- 
neſſes to the loan, it is impoſſible to make them regard their 
word ; whereas, among the Romans, whether it be owing to 
their obligation of accounting for the public and private money, 
they are always punctual to the oaths they have taken. Por 
which reaſon, the apprehenſions of infernal torments were wiſel 
eſtabliſhed, and it is altogether irrational that they now ar“ 
them. Polyb. lib. vi. 

+ Poly b. liv. iv. let. 18. 

The Curiatian law diſpoſed of the military power, and the 
edict of the ſenate regulated the troops, the money, and ofhcers 
that were to be allotted to the governors : now the conſuls, in 
order to accompliſh theſe particulars, to their own ſatisfaction, 
contrived a falſe law and a falſe ediQ of the ſenate. 


F 2 As 
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As religion always furniſhes the beſt ſecurity for the 
rectitude of human actions, fo there was this peculiarity 
among the Romans, that the love they expreſſed for 
their country, was blended with ſome particular ſenti- 
ment of devotion. That mighty city, founded in the 
moſt auſpicious period ; the great Romulus, at once 
their monarch and their god; the capitol, eſteemed as 
eternal as the city ; and the city, reputed as eternal as 
its foundef, had anciently ſtruck ſuch impreſſions on 
the minds of the Romans, as might well be wiſhed to 
have been conſtantly retained. | 

The grandeur of the tate, in general, conſtituted 
the greatneſs of its particular members; but as afMuence 
conſiſts in conduct, and not in riches ; that wealth of 
the Romans, which had certain limitations, introduced 
a luxury and profuſion which had no bounds. Thoſe 
who had been at firſt corrupted by their opulence, re- 
ceived the fame taint in their poverty, by aſpiring after 
acquiſitions, that no way comported with private life; 
it was difficult to be a good citizen, under the influence 
of ſtrong deſtres and the regret of a large fortune that 
had been loſt : people, in this ſituation, were prepared 
for any deſperate attempt; and, as Salluſt * ſays, there 
was, at that time, a generation of men, who, as they 
had no patrimony of their own, could not endure to 
ſee others leſs neceſſitous than themſelves. 

But as great ſoever as the corruption of Rome might 
then be, all its calamitous effects were not introduced 
among the people; for the efficacy of thoſe inſtitutions, 
by which they were originally eſtabliſhed, was ſo extra- 
ordinary, that they always preſerved an heroic fortitude, 
and devoted themſelves, with the greateſt application 
to war, amidſt all the foftenings of luxury and plea- 
fure ; which ſeems to me, to be a circumſtance, in which 
they were never imitated by any nation in the world. 


U merito dicatur genitos eſſe, qui nec ipſi habere poſſent dos fami- 
Rares, nec alios pati. Fragment of Salluſt cited by Auguſtin, in 
his book of the city of Ged, lib. ji. c. 18. 

| The 
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The Romans were not ſolicitous to improve com- 
merce, or cultivate the ſciences, but ranked them 
among the attentions pr per for flaves &; we may 
except, indeed, ſome particular perſons, who had re- 
ceived their freedom, and per ſiſted in their former in- 
duſtry. But their knowledge, in general, was confined 
to the art of war, which was the only track + by which 
they could arrive at promotions in the magiſtracy, and 
other ſtations of honour ; for which reaſon, their mili- 


tary virtues ſubliſted after all the reſt were extinguiſhed. 
CH: 4&4 Fc: 26 
Of Sylla, Pompey, and Cæſar. 
I INTREAT the reader's permiſhon to turn my 


eyes from the horrors of the wars between Marius and 
Sylla ; Appian has collected all the dreadful particulars 
into this hiſtory : beſides the jealoufy, ambition, and 
barbarity of the two chiefs, each particular Roman 
was infatuated with fury; the new citizens I, and the 
ancient, no longer conſidered each other as members 
of the ſame republic, but gave a looſe to a ſeries of 
hoſtilities, ſo peculiar in their nature, as to comprehend 
all the miſeries of a civil and foreign war. 


* Cic, Offic. lib. i. c. 42. 1lliberales & ſordidi gquæ ſtus merce- 
nariorum omnium, quorum oper, non quorum artes emuntur : eft enim 
illis ipſa merces auctoramentum ſervitutis, The merchants, adds that 
author, raiſe no profit unleſs they falſiſy their word. Agriculture 
is the nobleſt of all arts, and moſt worthy of a man in a ſtate of 
freedom, | | 

+ They were obliged to ſerve ten years, between the age of 
ſixteen years and forty-ſeven. Polyb. lib. vi. 

t Marius in order to obtain a commiſſion for carrying on the 
war againſt Mithridates, in prejudice of Sylla's pretenfiors, had, 
by the concurrence of Sulpicius the tribune, incorporated the 
eight new tribes of the people of Italy, into the ancient, which 
rendered the Italians maſters of the ſuffrages ; and the generality 
of that people eſpouſed the party of Marius, whilſt the ſenate 
and the ancient citizens engaged in the intereſt of Sylla. 

Sylla 
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Sylla made ſeveral good laws, and reduced the power 
of the tribunes ; to which we may add, that the mode- 
ration or caprice which induced him to reſign the dicta- 
torſhip, re-eſtabliſhed the ſenate, for ſome time ; but 
in the fury of his ſucceſs, he ſuffered himſelf to be hur- 
ried into actions, which in their conſequences, made it 
impoſſible for Rome to preſerve her liberty. 

In his Aſian expedition, he wholly deſtroyed the mi- 
litary diſcipline ; he accuſtomed his army to rapine *, 
and taught them wants to which before they were ab- 
ſolute ſtrangers : he firſt corrupted the ſoldiers, who 
afterwards corrupted their leaders. 

He entered Rome with an armed force, and taught 
the Roman generals to violate the aſylum of liberty +. 

He diſtributed Þ the lands of the citizens among his 
ſoldiers, and, by that proceeding, corrupted them for 
ever; becauſe, from that moment, there was not one 
of the military profeſſion who did not wait for an op- 
portunity of ſeizing the effects of his fellow-citizens. 

He was likewiſe the inventor of proſcriptions, and 
ſet a price on the head of every man who had not em- 
braced his party. From that time, it became impoſ- 
fible for any one to be devoted to the republic; for 
whilſt two ambitious men were contending "x ſuperior- 
ity, thoſe who obſerved a neutrality, or were attached 
to the cauſe of liberty, were ſure to be proſcribed by 
either of the competitors who ſhould prove victorious ; 
it therefore became prudent to engage in one of the two 
parties. | 

He was ſucceeded, ſays Cicero 8, by a man, who in 
an impious cauſe, and a victory ſtill more infamous, 


* See in Catiline's conſpiracy, the deſcription Salluſt has 
given us of that army. 

+ Fugatis Marii copiis, primus urbem Romam cum armis ingreſſus eſt, 
A fragment of John of Antioch, in his extract of the virtues 
and vices, 

t At the beginning of the wars, the lands of the vanquiſhed 
enemies were parcelled among the army ; but Sylla made the ſame 
diviſion of thote which belonged to the citizens. 

$ Ofkces, lib. ii. c. 8. 


not 
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not only confiſcated the effects of individuals, but in- 
volved entire provinces in the ſame calamity. 

Sylla, when he abdicated the dictatorſhip, pretend- 
ed, that he was unwilling to live in any other manner 
than under the protection of his own laws; but that 
action, which indicated ſo much moderation, was itſelf 
a conſequence of his violences. He had given lands 
to forty-ſeven legions, in different parts of Italy. Theſe 
forces, ſays Appin, regarding their fortune as attached 
to his life, gave the greateſt attention to his ſafety, and 
were always ready either to ſuccour or avenge him *. 

As the republic was fated to deſtruction, the only 
material eln was, who ſhould have the credit of 
overwhelming it? 

Two men equally ambitious, with this exception, 
that the one knew how to proceed directly to his pur- 
poſe better than the other, eclipſed, by their reputation, 
their exploits, and their virtues, all the reſt of the citi- 
zens. Pompey made the firſt appearance in the ſcene 
of action, and Cæſar immediately followed him. 

Pompey, to render himſelf popular, had difannulled 
the law of Sylla, which limited the power of the 
ple, and when he had facrificed the moſt falutary laws 
of his country to his particular ambition, he obtained 
all he defired, and the raſh indiſcretion of the populace 
was altogether unbounded in his favour. 

The Roman laws had wiſely parcelled out the public 
power into ſeveral magiſtracies, which mutually ſup- 
ported as well as reſtrained and tempered each other; 
and as the power of all, who enjoyed thoſe promoti- 
ons, was confined to a proper extent, every citizen 
was qualified for a ſtation of that nature; and the 
people, ſeeing numbers of fuch perſons paſſing away 
in ſucceſſion, were not habituated to any particular 
magiſtrate among them. But, in the times we are 
now deſcribing the plan of government was changed ; 


* Apreeably to what happened aſter the death of Cæſar. 
| the 
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the moſt potent competitors obtained extraordinary 
commiſſions from the people, which annihilated the au- 
thority of the magiſtrates, and drew all the great affairs 
into the hands of one man, or a few. 

Was war to be proclaimed againſt Sertorius ? Pom- 
pey was nominated to command the army. Were the 
Romans to march againſt Mithridates ? Every voice 
called aloud for Pompey. Did it become neceſlary to 
tranſmit corn to Rome? The people would have given 
it over for loſt, had not Pompey been entruſted with 
the importation. Were the pirates to be deſtroyed ? 
Who ſo proper for that expedition as Pompey ? And 
when Cæſar himſelf threatened Rome with an invaſion, 
the ſenators cried out, in their turn, and placed all 
their confidence in Pompey. 

I am willing to believe (ſaid Marcus * to the people) 
that this Pompey, who is ſo much careſſed by the no- 
bility, is more inclinable to ſecure your liberty, than 
he is to countenance their authority over you: but 
there was a time, when each individual among you 
was protected by ſeveral, and not the whole body of 
the people by one perſon; and when it was never 
known, that a ſingle man either gave or took away 
things of ſo much conſequence. 

As Rome was formed for grandeur, it became ne- 
ceſſary to unite the honours and power in the ſame 
perſons, which in unquiet times would fix the admi- 
ration of the people on one particular citizen. 

When honours are granted, the givers know exactly 
what they beſtow ; but when power is added to the 
donation, they can never be certain how far it will be 
extended. 

Immoderate preferences given to a citizen, in a re- 
public, are always productive of neceſlary effects; 
they either raiſe envy in the people, or make their 
affection overflow all bounds. | 


* Fragment of Salluft. 
When 
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When Pompey returned twice to Rome, in a con- 
dition to enſlave the republic, he had the moderation 
to diſband his armies, before he entered the city; and 
then he made his appearance with the air of a common 
citizen: theſe inſtances of a diſintereſted behaviour, 
which completed all his glory, did not fail, in their 
conſequences, to make the ſenate always declare in his 
favour, whenever he attempted any thing prejudicial 
to the laws. | 

The ambition of Pompey was more unactive and 

entle than that of Cæſar. This warrior reſolved, like 
Sylls, to open himſelf a paſſage to ſovereign power 
by arms, but Pompey grew diſpleafed at ſuch a me- 
thod of oppreſſion; he aſpired, indeed, to the dicta- 
torſhip, but was willing to owe it to the ſuffrages of 
the people; he could not reſolve to uſurp power, but 
would have been glad to have had it tendered to him 
as a gift. | 

As the favour of the people is always in a fluctuating 
ſtate, there were ſome Eb wherein Pompey beheld 
his reputation in a declining condition *; and it affected 
him in the moſt tender part, to ſee the very perſons he 
deſpiſed, make advances in popularity, and then em- 
ploy it againſt him. 

This led him into 25 actions <qually fatal ; he 
corrupted the le with money, and fixed a prici 
in the eledtions, © on the ſuffrage, of each citizen, STR 

He employed the vileſt -of the populace to incom- 
mode the magiſtrates in the exerciſe of their functions, 
in hopes, that wiſe people growing weary of living in 
a ſtate of anarchy, would be urged by deſpair to create 
him dictator. 

In a word, he united his intereſts with thoſe of 
Cæſar and Craſſus : Cato ſaid, their union and not their 
enmity deſtroyed the republic; and in reality, it was 
then reduced to fuch an unhappy ſtate, that it re- 


= 


* See Plutarch. 
ceived 
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ceived leſs injury from civil wars than by a peace, 
which, as it united the views and intereſts of the lead- 
ing men, ſo it naturally introduced tyranny in the go- 
vernment. 

' Pompey did not properly lend his reputation to 
Cæſar, but ſacrificed it to his cauſe, without knowing 
what he did; and Cæſar, in return, employed all the 
power he had received from Pompey to the prejudice 
of the donor, and even played off his own artifices 
againſt him: he raiſed troubles in the city by his 
emiſſaries; he made himſelf maſter of all elections; 
and conſuls, prætors, and tribunes purchaſed their 
promotions at their own price. 

The ſenate, who eaſily penetrated into Cæſar's de- 
ſigns, had recourſe to Pompey, and intreated him to 
undertake the defence of the republic, if that name 
might properly be WY to a government which im- 
plored protection of one of its citizens. 

I am of opinion, that what contributed moſt to 
Pompey's deſtruction, was the ſhame that affected 
him, when he grew ſenſible, that by raiſing Cæſar as 
he had done, he had committed a fatal overſight ; but 
he ſuffered this conſideration to prevail as late as poſ- 
ſible, and did not prepare for his defence, leſt he ſhould 
be obliged to acknowledge himſelf in danger. He 
aſſerted before the ſenate that Cæſar durſt not engage 
in a war; and becauſe he had made ſuch a declaration 
ſeveral times, he always perſiſted in repeating it. 
One circumſtance ſeems to have capacitated Cæſar 
for any undertaking, and that was the unhappy con- 
formity of names ; the ſenate had added to his govern- 
ment of the Ciſalpine Gaul, all that part of Gaul which 
was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Tranſalpine. 

As the politics of thoſe times did not permit armies 
to be ſtationed near Rome, ſo neither would they ſuf- 
fer Italy to be entirely deſtitute of troops; for which 
reaſon, conſiderable forces were quartered in Ciſalpine 
Gaul, a country which extends from the Rubicon, a 


little 
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little river in Romania, to the Alps : but, in order to 
ſecure the city of Rome againſt thoſe troops, the ſe- 
nate paſſed that famous edict, which is ſtill to be ſeen 
engraven in the road near Rimini, by which they ſo- 
lemnly devoted to the infernal gods, and branded with 
facrilege and parricide, any perſon whatever, who 
ſhould preſume to paſs the Rubicon, with an army, a 
legion, or a ſingle cohort. 

To a government of that importance as to keep 
the city in awe, another was added which proved till 
more conſiderable, and that was all the Tranſalpine 
Gaul, which comprehended the ſouthern parts of 
France, where Cæſar had for ſeveral years an oppor- 
tunity of proſecuting war againſt as many nations as 
he pleaſed ; by which means his ſoldiers advanced in 
years as well as himſelf, and were conquered by him, 
in their turn, as well as the Barbarians. Had Cæſar 
not been entruſted with the government of Tranſal- 
pine Gaul, he could not have corrupted his troops, 
nor rendered his name venerable to them by ſo man 
victories; and had he not enjoyed Ciſalpine Gaul, 
Pompey might have ſtopped him at the paſs of the 
Alps, whereas he was compelled to retire from Italy, 
when the war began, which made him loſe among his 
own party that reputation which, in civil wars, is the 
very ſoul of power. . 

The ſame conſternation, which Hannibal diffuſed 
through Rome, after the battle of Cannæ, was ſpread 
by Cæſar over all that city, when he had paſſed the 
Rubicon. Pompey was ſo confounded, that he became 
incapable, even in the firſt moments of the war, of 
forming any deſign but ſuch as is uſually ſuggeſted in 
the moſt deſperate conjunctures. He could only retire, 
and truſt to flight. Accordingly he left Rome and the 
public treaſure; and as he was in no condition to-retard 
the conqueror, he forſook part of his troops, abandon- 
ed all Italy, and croſſed the ſea. 


Czſar's 
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Cæſar's fortune has been greatly celebrated; but 
this extraordinary man enjoyed ſo many great qualities, 
without the intermixture of a defect, though he had 
ſeveral vicious inclinations, that he would have been 
victorious at the head of any army he had commanded, 
and would have governed in any republie that had 
given him birth. 

When he had defeated Pompey's lieutenants in 
Spain, he paſled into Greece to ſeek Pompey himſelf; - 
and this general, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſea- 
coaſts, and was maſter of a ſuperior force, was on the 
point of beholding Cæſar's army deſtroyed by miſery 
and famine. But as the deſire of approbation was his 
predominant frailty, he could not forbear giving atten- 
tion to ſome vain ſpeeches * of thoſe about him, who 
were perpetually blaming his conduct, and mortifying 
him with their jeſts. This general, ſays one, would 
perpetuate his command, and be a new king of kings, 
ike Agamemnon: I. aſſure you, replies another, we 
ſhall not eat any Tuſculum figs this year. A few 
encounters in which he had ſucceeded, quite intoxicated 
the heads of this ſenatorial hoſt ; and Pompey, to avoid 
cenſure, gave into an indiſcretion which poſterity will 
ever blame; he reſolved to ſacrifice all the advantages 
he had then obtained, and marched at the head of un- 
diſciplined troops to engage an army that had been fo 
frequently victorious. 

When the ſhattered remains of Pharſalia were with- 
drawn into Africa, Scipio, who then commanded them, 
refuſed to follow Cato's advice for protracting the 
war. He grew elated with a few inſtances of ſucceſs; 
he riſked all, and immediately loſt all he had riſked ; 
and when Brutus and Caſſius re-eſtabliſhed that party, 
the ſame precipitation deſtroyed the republic a third 
time f. 


* Sce Plutarch's life of Pompey. 

+ This is well cleared up in Appian's hiſtory of the civil war, 
lib. iv. The army of Octavius and Antony would have periſhed 
by famine, if their enemies had not given them battle. 

It 
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It is obſervable, that in the long courſe of theſe civil 
wars, the power of Rome was continually extending 
in foreign parts, under Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Cæ- 
ſar, Antony, and Auguſtus; and that mighty city, 
growing daily more formidable, completed the de- 
ſtruction of all the kings who — to reſiſt her. 

No ſtate threatens its neighbours with conqueſt ſo 
much as that which is involved in the horrors of civil 
war: in ſuch a ſeaſon, the nobility, the citizens, the 
artizans, the peaſants, and, in ſhort, the whole body 
of the people become ſoldiers; and when peace has 
united all the contending parties, this ſtate enjoys great 
advantages over others, whoſe ſubjects are generally 
citizens. Beſides, civil wars always produce great men, 
becauſe in the univerſal confufion which then reigns, 
thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by any particular merit, 
have a favourable opportunity of making themſelves 
conſpicuous : each of theſe perſons ranges himſelf in a 
ſuitable fituation ; whereas, in times of peace, they are 
ſtationed by others, and generally very injudiciouſly. 

We ſhall paſs from the Romans, and inquire for in- 
ſtances of this truth, in nations that are more modern; 
and among theſe, France was never fo formidable 
abroad, as after the contentions between the houſes 
of Burgundy and Orleans, after the troubles of the 
league, after the civil wars in the minority of Lewis 
the Thirteenth, and after the national diſſentions in the 
nonage of Lewis the Fourteenth. England was never 
ſo much reſpected as in the time of Cromwell, after 
the wars of the long parliament. The Germans did 
not gain their ſuperiority over the Turks, till after the 
civil wars of the empire. The Spaniards, under Philip 
the fifth, and immediately after the civil wars that were 
kindled by the ſucceſſion, invaded Sicily with fuch a 
force as aſtoniſhed all Europe; and we now ſee the 
Perſians riſing from the aſhes of a civil war, and hum- 
bling the Ottoman power. 


In 
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In a word, the republic was at laſt enſlaved, and we 
are not to charge that calamity on the ambition of 
particular perſons, but ſhould rather impute it to the 
diſpoſition of man in general, whoſe cravings after 
power are always molt inſatiable, when he enjoys the 
greateſt ſhare, and who only deſires the whole, becauſe 
he poſſeſſes a large part. 

If the ſentiments of Cæſar and Pompey had reſem- 
bled thoſe of Cato, others would have had the ſame 
ambitious thoughts as Pompey and Cæſar diſcovered ; 
and ſince the republic was fated to fall, it would have 
been dragged to the precipice by ſome other hand. 

Cæſar pardoned every mortal, but the moderation 

ople diſcover when they have uſurped all, ſeems to 
« no extraordinary accompliſhment. 

Though he has been much commended for being 
indefatigable, after the battle of Pharſalia, yet Cicero, 
very juſtly, accuſes him of remiſſneſs. He tells Caſ- 
ſius they never could have imagined Pompey's 
party would have revived ſo e in Spain 
and Africa; and that if they could have foreſeen that 
Cæſar would have amuſed himſelf in his Alexandrian 
war, they would not have made their peace with him 
as they did, but would have followed _— and Cato 
into Africa. And thus a weak paſſion for a woman 
made him engage in four wars, and by not foreſeeing 
the two laſt, he hazarded all he had gained at Phar- 
ſalia. 

Cæſar governed at firſt under the uſual titles of 
magiſtracy, for nothing affects mankind more than 
names; and as the Aſiatics abhorred thoſe of conſul 
and proconſul, the Europeans deteſted that of king; 
ſo that thoſe titles conſtituted at that time, the happi- 
neſs or deſpair of all the earth. He made ſome over- 
tures to have the diadem placed on his head ; but 
when he grew ſenſible that the people diſcontinued 


* Familiar letters, liv. xv. 
their 
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their acclamations, he thought fit to reject it. He 
likewiſe made other attempts *, and it is not to be 
comprehended, how he could believe that the Romans, 
in order to ſuffer him to be a tyrant, ſhould for that 
reaſon be in love with tyranny, or could even give 
credit to what they themſelves had done. 

One day, when the ſenate tendered him ſome parti- 
cular honours, he neglected to riſe from his ſeat, and 
from that moment, the graveſt members of that body 
loſt all patience. 

Mankind are always moſt offended at any treſpaſs 
on the ceremonials and punctilios they expect. If you 
endeavour to oppreſs them, it ſometimes paſſes for a 
proof of the eſteem you entertain for them, but a 
violation of their decorums is always an inſtance of 
contempt. 

Cæſar, who was a conſtant enemy to the ſenate, 
could not conceal the mean opinion he entertained of 
that body, who had almoſt rendered themſelves ridi- 
culous, when they were no longer in poſſeſſion of 
power: for which reaſon even his clemency was an 
inſult, and it became evident that he only pardoned 
becauſe he ſcorned to puniſh. 

Cæſar formed the edicts of the ſenate himſelf, and 
ſubſcribed them with the names of the firſt ſenators he 
happened to think on. Cicero, in the ninth book of 
his familiar letters, writes to this effect: “] have been 
e ſometimes informed, that an edi& of the ſenate 
“ paſſed by my conſent, has been tranſmitted to Syria 
and Armenia, before I had any knowledge that it 
was made; and ſeveral princes have ſent me letters 
of acknowledgment for my conſent, to allow them 
the title of kings, when, at the ſame time, I was fo 
far from knowing them to be kings till that moment, 
* that I even had not heard there were any ſuch per- 


& ſons in the world.” 


* He aboliſhed the office of tribunes of the people. 
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We may ſee, in the letters * of ſome great men of 
that time, though they paſſed under Cicero's name, 
becauſe moſt of them were written by himſelf, into 
what dejection and deſpair perſons of the firſt rank in 
the republic were ſunk by this ſudden revolution, 
which diveſted them of their honours, and even their 
employments ,; when the ſenate, having no longer any 
functions to perform, that reputation they had ac- 
quired through all the world, was now to be diſpenſed 
from the cabinet of one man. This ſtate of affairs ap- 
pears in a much better light in thoſe letters, than in 
any relations of hiſtorians ; and they are the moſt maſ- 
terly repreſentation of the ingenuous turn of mind of a 
ſet of people united by a common affliction, and give 
us a complete portrait of an age wherein a falſe po- 
liteneſs had not infected all ſociety with inſincerity and 
untruth. In a word, they are not written like our mo- 
dern letters, with a view to deceive, but are the faith- 
ful intercourſe of friends, who communicated all they 
knew. 

It was hardly poſſible for Cæſʒar, in his ſituation, to 
preſerve his life : the generality of the conſpirators 
againſt him, were of his party +, or had received 
many great obligations from him, and the reaſon of 
their intention to aſſaſſinate him, is very natural ; they 
had gained ſignal advantages by his conqueſt, but the 
more their fortune improved, the greater was their 
ſhare of the common calamity, and to thoſe who have 
not any thing they ean properly call their own, it 
ſeems, in ſome particulars, to be of little conſequence 
under what government they live. 

Beſides, there was a certain law of nations, or a 
ſettled opinion which prevailed in all the republics of 
Greece and Italy, and aſcribed the character of a vir- 
tuous man to the perſon who ſhould aſſaſſinate any one 


* See the letters of Cicero and Servius Sulpicius. 

+ Decimus Brutus, Caius Caſca, Trebonivs, Tullius Cimber, 
Minutius, Baſilius, were Cæſar's friends. Appian, De bello 
Civili, lib. ii. 

who 
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who had uſurped the ſovereign power. Rome had 
been extremely fond of this notion, ever ſince the ex- 
pulſion of her kings; the law was very expreſs; the 
examples had a general approbation; the republic put 
a ſword into the hand of every citizen, conſtituted him 
their magiſtrate for a few moments, and acknowledged 
him for their defender. 

Brutus * was bold enough to tell his friends, that, 
ſhould his own father return from the grave, he would 
facrifice him to the public good, with as little remorſe 
as he ſtabbed Cæſar; and though, by the continuance 
of tyranny, this ſurpriſing ſpirit of liberty had gradu- 
ally loſt its vigour, yet the conſpiracies, at the begin- 
ning of Auguſtus's reign, were perpetually reviving. 

The ancient Romans were animated by a predomi- 
nant love for their country, which, acting by a variati- 
on from the common ideas of crimes and virtues, was 
only attentive to its own dictates, and in the fervors of 
its operation entirely diſregarded friends and citizens, 
fathers and benefactors. Virtue ſeemed to have for- 

otten her own precepts, with a reſolution to ſurpaſs 

erfelf, and when an action ſeemed too ſevere to be im- 
mediately conſidered with approbation, fhe ſoon cauſed 
it to be admired as divine. 

In a word, did not the guilt of Cæſar, who lived in 
a free government, conſiſt in placing himſelf out of 
the reach of all puniſhments but an aſſaſſmation? And 
when we aſk why he was not oppoſed by open force, 
or the power of the laws, do we not at the fame time 
demand ſatisfaction for his crimes ? 


* Sec the letter of Brutus, in the collection of Cicero's letters. 
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Obſervations on the State of Rome after the Death of 
Czſar. . 


SO impoſſible was it for the republic to accompliſh 
its re-eſtabliſhment, that a conjuncture then happened 
which was never known before; there was no longer 
any tyrant, and yet liberty was extinguiſhed ; for the 
cauſes which had contributed to its deſtruction, till 
ſubſiſted to prevent its revival. 

The Aſſaſſins had only formed the plan of a conſpi- 
racy, but had not taken any meaſures to render it ef- 
fectual in the event. 

When they had ſtruck the blow, they all retired to 
the ital ; the ſenate forbore to aſſemble, and, the 
next day, Lepidus, who was fond of commotions, 
took poſſeſſion of the Forum, with a band of ſoldiers at 
his devotion. 

The veteran troops, who were apprehenſive that the 
immenſe donations they had received would be no 
longer repeated, had marched into Rome; this pro- 
ceeding compelled the ſenate to approve all the acts of 
Cæſar, and then, by a faculty of reconciling extremes, 
they granted a general amneſty to the conſpirators, 
which produced a falſe appearance of peace. 

Cæſar, a little before his death, whilſt he was pre- 
paring, for his expedition againſt the Parthians, had 
appointed magiſtrates for ſeveral years, that he might 
ſecure himſelf a ſet of men who, in his abſence, would 
maintain the tranquility of his government; ſo that, 
after his death, the party who had eſpouſed his intereſt, 
were in a condition to ſupport themſelves for a conſi- 
derable time. | 

As the ſenate had ratified all the acts of Cæſar 
without any reſtriction, and as the conſuls were in- 
truſted with the execution of them, Antony, who 

was 
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was then one of thoſe magiſtrates, got poſſeſſion of 
Ceſar's book of accounts, gained upon his ſecretary, 
and made him inſert, in that book, all the articles he 
thought proper, by which means the dictator reigned 
more imperiouſly than when he was living; for what 
he could never have accompliſhed, Antony had the 
dexterity to effect; great ſums of money, which Cæſar 
would never have beſtowed, were diſtributed among 
the people by Antony, and every man who had any 
ſeditious deſigns againſt the government, was ſure to 
find a ſudden gratuity in Cæſar's books. 

It unfortunately happened that Ceſar to make his ex- 
pedition effeCtual, had amaſſed prodigious ſums, and 
depoſited them in the temple of Ops; Antony diſpoſed 
of theſe as he thought fit, by the expedient of his book. 

The conſpirators had, at firſt, determined to caſt 
the body of Cæſar into the Tyber *, and might have 
executed that deſign without any interruption ; for in 
thoſe feaſons of aſtoniſhment which ſucceed unexpected 
events, every intention becomes practicable : this 
however did not take effect, and we ſhall now relate 
what happened on that occaſion. 

The ſenate thought thernſelves under a neceſſity of 
permitting Cæſar's nf obſequies to be performed ; 
and indeed they could not decently forbid them, as 
they had never declared him a tyrant. Now the Ro- 
mans, in conformity to a cuſtom eſtabliſhed among 
them, and much boaſted of by Polybius, always car- 
ried, in their funeral proceſſions, the images which re- 
preſented the anceſtors of the deceaſed, and made an 
oration over the body. Antony, who charged himſelf 
with this laſt province, unfolded the bloody robe of 
Cæſar to the view of all the people, read to them the 
particulars of his will, in which he had left them ex- 


* That action would not have been unprecedented ; for when 
Tiberius Gracchus was ſlain, Lucretius the edile, who was af- 
terwards called Veſſillo, threw his body into the Tyber, Aurel. 
Victor. de viris illuſt. 

. traordinary 
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traordinary legacies, and then wrought them into ſuch 
violent emotions, that they immediately fired the 
houſes of the conſpirators. 

Cicero, who governed the ſenate in this whole affair *, 
makes no ſcruple to acknowledge that it would have 
been much better to have proceeded with vigour, and 
even to have expoſed themſelves to deſtruction, though 
indeed it was not probable that ſuch a fate would have 
attended them; but he alledges for his excuſe, that as 
the fenate was then aſſembled, they had no opportunity 
in their favour ; and he adds, that thoſe who are ſen- 
ſible of the importance ever of a moment, in affairs 
wherein the people have fo confiderable a part, will not 
be ſurprized at his conduct in that tranſaction. 
Another accident happened at this time: when the 
people were celebrating funeral games in honour of 
Cæſar, a comet, with long flaming hair, appeared for 
the ſpace of ſeven days, which, made them believe the 
foul of Cæſar was received into heaven. 

It was very cuſtomary for the people of Greece and 
Aſia, to ere& temples + to the kings, and even the pro- 
conſuls who had governed them ; and they were indulg- 
ed in this practice, becauſe it was the greateſt evidence 
they could poſſibly give of their abject ſervitude. Nay 
the Romans themſelves might, in their private temples, 
where their lares were depoſned, render divine honours 
to their anceſtors ; but I cannot remember, that from 
the time of Romulus to Julius Cæſar, any Roman 1 
was ever ranked among the gods of the republic. 

The government of Macedonia was aſſigned to An- 
tony, but he was deſirous of changing it for that of 
Gaul, and the motives which ſo induced him are 
evident: Decimus Brutus, who governed Ciſalpine 


Letters to Atticus, lib. xiv. c. 6. 8 

+ See more on this ſubject, in the letters of Cicero to Atticus, 
lib. v. and the remark of the abbe de Mongaur. | 

t Dion. relates that the triumviri, who all expected the ſame 
deification, took all imaginable care to enlarge the honours paid 


to Cæſar. | 
Gaul, 
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Gaul, having refuſed to reſign that province to Anto- 
ny, he was reſolved to depiive him of it by force. 
This produced a civil war, in which the ſenate declar- 
ed Antony an enemy to his country. 

Cicero, to accompliſh the deſtruction of Antony his 
mortal enemy, was ſo injudicious as to employ all his 
intereſt for the promotion of Octavius, and inftead of 
defacing the idea of one Cæſar in the minds of the 
people, he placed two before their eyes. 

Octavius, in his conduct to Cicero, acted like a man 
who knew the world; he flattered, he praiſed, he con- 
ſulted him, and employed every engaging artifice, 
which vanity never diſtruſts. 

Great affairs are frequently diſconcerted, becauſe 
thoſe who undertake them ſeldom confine their expec- 
tations to the principal event, but look after ſome little 
particular ſueceſs which ſoothes the indulgent opinion 
they entertain of themſelves. 

I am inclined to think, that, if Cato had reſerved 
himſelf for the republic, he would have given a very 
different turn to affairs. Cicero had extraordinary abi- 
lities for the ſecond claſs, but was incapable of the firſt. 
His genius was fine, but his ſoul feldom ſoared above 
the vulgar. His characteriſtic was virtue; that of 
Cato glory *. Cicero always beheld himſelf in the 
firſt rank; Cato never allowed his merit a place in his 
remembrance. This man would have preſerved the 
republic for his own fake ; the other that he might have 
boaſted of the action. 

I might carry on the parallel by adding, that when 
Cato foreſaw, Cicero was intimidated ; and when the 
former hoped, the latter was confident : Cato beheld 
things through a ſerene medium; Cicero viewed them 
through a glare of little paſſions. | 

Antony was defeated at Modena, where the two 
conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, loſt their lives: The ſe- 


Aſſe quam videri bonus mallebat ; itague quo minus gloriam petebat. 
eo magis illam aſſequebatur. $alluſt. bell. Catil. 
| nate, 
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nate, who thought themſelves ſuperior to their tumul- 
tuous affairs, began to think of | humbling Octavius, 
who now ceaſed hoſtilities againſt Antony, marched his 
army to Rome, and cauſed himſelf to be declared conſul. 
In this manner did Cicero, who boaſted that his robe 
had cruſhed the arms of Antony, introduce an enemy 
into the republic, the more formidable, becauſe his 
name was much dearer to the people, and his pretenſi- 
ons, to all appearance, better founded *. | 
Antony, after his overthrow, retired into Tranſal- 
pine Gaul, where he was received by Lepidus. Theſe 
two men entered into an aſſociation with Octavius, and 
gave up to each other the lives of their friends and 
their enemies 7. Lepidus continued at Rome, whilſt 
the other two went in queſt of Brutus and Caſſius, and 
found them in thoſe parts where the empire of the 
world was thrice contended for in battle. x 
Brutus and Caſſius killed themſelves with a precipi- 
tation not to be vindicated ; and it is impoſſible to read 
this period of their lives, without pity ing the republic 
which was ſo abandoned. Cato cloſed the tragedy 
with his own murder; and theſe, in ſome meaſure, 
opened it with theirs. of. cn 
Several reaſons may be aſſigned for this cuſtom of 
ſelf· deſtruction, which ſo generally prevailed among 
the Romans; the progreſs of Stoiciſm which encou- 
raged it; the eſtabliſhment of triumphs and ſlavery, 
which induced ſeveral great men to believe they ought 
not to ſurvive a defeat ; the advantages accruing to the 
accuſed; who put an end to life rather than ſubmit to 
a tribunal, which condemned their memory to infamy , 
and their | goods to confiſcation ; a point of honour, 
more rational perhaps, than that which now prompts 


He was Cæſar's heir, and his ſon by adoption. 

+ So inveterate was their crueſty, that they commanded every 
individual among the people to rejoice at the proſcriptions on 
pain of death, Dion, 

I Ferum qui de ſe flatuelant, humebantur corpora, manebant teſta- 
ment; pretium fe inandi. Tacit. An. vi. 


us 
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us to ſtab our friend for a geſture or an expreſſion, in 
a word, the convenience * of heroiſm which gave every 
one the liberty of finiſhing his part on the ſtage of the 
world, in what ſcene he pleaſed. 

We might add, the great facility of putting. ſuch a 
principle in execution, the ſoul all attentive to the ac- 
tion ſhe is preparing to commit, to the motives. which 
determine her reſolution, to the dangers ſhe avoids by 
it, does not properly behold death, becauſe paſſion 
makes itſelf felt, but always blinds the eyes. 

Self-love, and a fondneſs for our preſervation, chang- 
es itſelf into ſo many ſhapes, and acts by ſuch contrary 
principle, that it leads us to ſacrifice our exiſtence for 
the very ſake of exiſtence ; and ſuch is the eſtimate we 
make of ourſelves, that we conſent to die by a natural 
and obſcure fort of inſtinct, which makes us love our- 
ſelves even more than our lives. 

It is certain that we are become leſs free, leſs cou- 
rageous, and leſs capable of grand enterprizes than 
they were formerly, by this love of ourſelves, þ 
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SEXTUS POMPEIUS poſſeſſed Sicily and Sardinia, 
was maſter at ſea, and ſaw himſelf at the head of a 
reat multitude of fugitives, and perſons devoted to 
eath by proſcriptions, whoſe laſt hopes depended on 
their valour., Octavius 'contended with him, in two 
very laborious wars; and after a variety of ill ſucceſs, 
vanquiſhed him by the abilities of Agrippa. 
Moſt of the conſpirators ended their lives in a miſera- 
ble manner, and it was natural that perſons who 
headed, a party, ſo frequently harraſſed by wars, in 


* If Charles J. and James II. had been educated in a religion 


which wculd have permitted them to deſtroy themſelves, the one 
would not have ſubmitted to ſuch a death, nor the other to ſuch 


abfe, 
which 
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which no quarter was afforded, ſhould die a violent 
death. That event was, however, interpreted into a 
confequenee of divine vengeance, which puniſned the 
murderers of Cæſar, and in its turn proſcribed their 
caule. | | 

Octavius gained over the foldiers of Lepidus to his 
own intereſt, and diveſted him of his power in the tri- 
umvirate; he even envied him the conſolation of 
paſſing the remainder of his days in obſcurity, and 
compelled him to appear as a private man in the aſſem- 
blies of the people. | 

It is impoſſible for any one to be diſpleaſed at the 
humiliation of this Lepidus ; he was the moſt depraved 
citizen in all the republic, a conſtant promoter of diſ- 
turbances, and one who — * formed fatal 
ſchemes, wherein he was obliged to aſſociate with peo- 
ple of more ability than himſelf. A modern author * 
has thought fit to he large jn his commendation, and 
cites Antony, who, in one of his letters, repreſents 
him as an honeſt man. But he, who had that charac- 
ter from Antony, could not have much title to it from 
other perſons, E 4 

I believe Octavius is the only man of all the Ro- 
man generals, who ever. gained the affections of the 
ſoldiers by giving them perpetual inſtances of a natural 
timidity of ſpirit. The ſoldiers, at that time, were 
more affected with the liberality of their commanders 
than their valour; perhaps it was even fortunate for 
him that he was not maſter of any qualities which 
could procute him the empire, and that his very inca- 
pacity ſhould be the cauſe of his promotion to it, ſince 
it made him the lefs dreaded. It is not impoſſible that 
the defects which threw the greateſt diſhonaur on his 
character, were the moſt propitiogs to his fortune. If 
he had diſcoyered, at firſt, any traces of an exalted 
foul, all mankind would have been jealous of his abi- 
lities ; and if he had been ſpirited by any true bravery, 


The abbe de St. Real. 
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he would not have given Antony time to launch into 
all the extravagances which proved his ruin, 

When Antony was preparing to march againſt Octa- 
vius, he aſſured his ſoldiers, by a ſolemn oath, that he 
would reſtore the republic ; which makes it evident, 
that even they were jealous of the liberty of their coun- 
try, though they were the perpetual inſtruments of its 
deſtruction ; for an army is the blindeſt and moſt in- 
conſide rate ſet of people in the world. 

The battle of Actium was fought, Cleopatra fled, 
and drew Antony after her. It evidently appeared by 
the circumſtances of her future conduct, that ſhe after- 
wards betrayed him *; perhaps that incomprehenſible 
ſpirit of coquetry ſo predominant in her ſex, tempted 
her to practiſe all her arts to lay a third ſovereign of 
the world at her feet. 

A woman, to whom Antony had ſacrificed the 
whole world, betrayed him; many captains and kings, 
whom he had raiſed or made, failed him ; and, as if 
generoſity were connected with ſervitude, a company 
8 remained heroically faithful to him. 

a man with benefits, the firſt idea you inſpire 
him with, is to find ways to preſerve them; they are 
new intereſts which you give him to defend. 

The moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance in thoſe wars is, 
that one battle ſhould generally decide the difference, 
and that one defeat ſhould be irreparable. 

The Roman ſoldiers were not, properly, under the 
prevalence of any party ſpirit ; they did not fight for 
any particular acquiſition, but for ſome particular 
perſon; they only knew their commander, who en- 
gaged their ſervice by prodigious hopes; but when he 
was once. defeated, and conſequently no longer in a 
condition to accompliſh his promiſes, they immedi- 
ately revolted to the other ſide. The provinces did 
not embark in the quarrel with any greater fineerity, 


* Dion. lib. i. 


for 
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for it was of little conſequence to them, whether the 
ſenate or the people prevailed ; and therefore, when 
one of the generals off the day, they declared for the 
other ; for every city was obliged to juſtify itſelf be- 
fore the eonqueror, who having engaged himſelf to 
the ſoldiery by immenſe promiſes, was conſtrained to 
facrifice to their avidity thoſe countries which were 
moſt obnoxious. | 

We have been afflicted, in France, with two forts 
of civil war ; one had religion for its pretext, and was 
of long duration, becauſe the motive which firſt in- 
flamed it, continued to ſubſiſt after victory; the other 
could not properly be ſaid to have any motive, but 
was rather kindled by the caprice or ambition of ſome 
great men, and was ſoon extinguiſhed. | 

Auguſtus (for that was the name offered by flattery 
to Octavius) was careful to eſtabliſh order, or rather 
a durable ſervitude; for when once the ſovereignty 
has been uſurped in a free ſtate, every tranſaction on 
which an unlimited authority can be founded, is called 
a regulation; and all inſtances of diſorder, commo- 
tion, and bad government, are repreſented as the only 
expedients to preſerve the juſt liberty of the ſubject. 

All the Roman citizens who were ever actuated by 
ambitious views, have attempted to introduce a kind 
of anarchy in the republic; and Pompey, Craſſus, 
and Cæſar, ſucceeded to a miracle; they authorized 
an impunity for all public crimes, and aboliſhed every 
inſtitution calculated to prevent the corruption of man 
ners, and every regulation accommodated to the beſt 
politics; and as good legiſlators endeavour to improve 
their fellow citizens, theſe, on the contrary, were in- 
defatigable to lead them into a degeneracy from every 
virtue. With this view they gave ſanction to the 
pernicious cuſtom of corrupting the people by money, 
and when any perſons were accuſed of undue practices 
for obtaining places of truſt, the delinquents corrupted 
the judges who were to decide the cauſe. They inter- 
rupted 
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rupted the elections by every violent proceeding, and 
even intimidated the tribunal itſelf. The authority 
of the people was reduced to annihilation, witneſs Ga- 
banius “, who, after he had re- inſtated Ptolemy, by 
force of arms, on his throne, contrary to the inclinati- 
ons of the people, very boldly demanded a triumph. 

Theſe leading men in the republic endeavoured to 
make the people diſguſted at their own power, and 
to become neceſſary themſelves, by rendering the in- 
conveniencies of the republican government as diſagree- 
able as poſſible. But when Auguſtus had eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in the ſupremacy, his politics were employed 
to reſtore order, that the people might be ſenſible of 
the happineſs of being ruled by one man. 

When Auguſtus was at the head of an armed power, 
he dreaded the revolt of his ſoldiers, and not the con- 
ſpiracies of the citizens; for which reaſon he laviſhed 
all his careſſes on the former, and was altogether in- 
human to the latter: but when his arms had accom- 
pliſhed a peace, he was apprehenſive of conſpiracies, 
and the idea of Cæſar's untimely death being always 
preſent to his remembrance, he reſolved to vary from 
his conduct that he might avoid his fate. We ſhall 
now give the reader a complete key to the whole life of 
Auguſtus : he wore a coat of mail, under his robe, in 

the ſenate houſe; he refuſed the title of dictator ; and 
Whereas Cæſar inſolently affirmed the republic to be 
nothing, and that his words alone were the laws, Au- 
guſtus was perpetually expatiating on the dignity of 
the ſenate and his veneration for the republic. He 
was ſolicitous therefore to eſtabliſh ſuch a form of go- 
vernment as ſhould be mot ſatisfactory, without in- 
commoding his particular intereſt, and changing it 
into an ariſtocracy with relation to the civil, and into 
a monarchy with reſpect to the military adminiſtra- 


* Ceſar made war with the Gauls, and Crafſus with the Par- 


thians, without any previous deliberation of the ſenate, or any 
decree of the people. Dion. 


tion ; 
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tion; rendering it by theſe means an ambiguous ſyſ- 
tem of government, which, being unſupported by its 
own power, could ſubſiſt no longer than the ſovereign 
pleaſed ; and conſequently was a monarchy in all its 
circumſtances. 

A queſtion has been ſtarted, whether Auguſtus had 
a real inclination to diveſt himſelf of the empire. But 
is it not apparent, that, had he been in earneſt, he 
might eaſily have effected his deſign ? But his whole 
proceeding, in that affair, was a mere artifice ; be- 
cauſe, though he expreſſed a deſire every ten years, to 
be eaſed of the mighty load that encumbered him, yet 
he always thought fit to bear it. Theſe were little 
refinements of low cunning, calculated to induce the 
people to give him what, in his opinion, he had not 
ſufficiently acquired. I form my thoughts in this par- 
ticular, by the whole life of Auguſtus; and though 
mankind are frequently fanciful and inconſiſtent, they 
are ſeldom known to renounce, in one moment, any 
enjoyment that has engaged the attention of all their 
life. Every action of Auguſtus, and each of his va- 
rious regulations, viſibly tended to the eſtabliſnment 
of monarchy. Sylla reſigned the dictatorſhip; but, 
amidſt all his violent proceedings, a republican ſpirit 
is apparent in every part of his conduct; all his regu- 
lations, though executed with a tyrannical air, had an 
aſpect to ſome certain form of a commonwealth. Sylla, 
who was a man of an impetuous temper, precipitated 
the Romans into liberty. Auguſtus, who was a ſmooth 
and ſubtle tyrant *, led them gently into flavery. 
When the republic regained its power, under Sylla, 
all the people exclaimed againſt tyranny ; and whilſt 
this became fortified, under Auguftns, liberty was the 
general boaſt. | 


I uſe this word in the ſenſe of the Greeks and Romans, who 
gave this name to all thoſe who had ſubverted a democracy, for 
in all other particulars Auguſtus was a lawful prince, after the law 
enacted by the people: L-ge regia, que de ejus imperio lata eft, Fo- 
pulus ei & in eum omne imperium tranflulit, Inftit. lib. i. Th 
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The cuſtom of triumphs, which had ſo much con- 
tributed to the greatneſs of Rome, was aboliſhed by 
Auguſtus, or, more properly, this honour became the 
prerogative of ſovereignty *. The greateſt part of thoſe 
cuſtoms which prevailed under the emperors, derived 
their origin from the republic ; and it will be proper 
to bring them together, that the ſimilitude may be more 
apparent. That perſon alone under whoſe auſpices a 
war had been conducted, was intitled to demand a tri- 
umph I: now wars were always carried on under the 
auſpices of a generaliſſimo, and conſequently of the 
emperor, who was the generaliſſimo of all the forces. 

As conſtant war was the reigning principle of the 
republic, the maxim under the emperors was altoge- 
ther pacific. Victories were conſidered as ſo many op- 
portunities of introducing diſorder by armies, who 
might fix too great a valuation on their ſervices. 

Thoſe who were advanced to any command, were 
apprehenſive of engaging in enterpriſes of too great 
importance; they found it neceſlary to aim at glory 
with moderation, and were to engage the emperor's 
notice, and not raiſe his jealouſy ; in a word, they were 
not to appear before him with a luſtre which his eyes 
could not bear. | 

Auguſtus was very cautious Q of inveſting any one 
with the rights of a Roman citizen; he made laws 


* Triumphalornaments were all the honours now granted to 
any particular general. Dion. in Aug, 

+ The Romans having changed their government, without 
ſuſtaining any invaſion from an enemy, the ſame cuſtoms continu- 
ed as were practiſed before the alteration of the government, the 
form of which ſtill remained though the eſſentials were deſtroyed. 

Dion in Aug. lib. liv. acquaints us that Agrippa neglected, out 
of modeſty, to give the ſenate an account of his expedition againſt 
the people of the Boſphorus, and even refuſed a triumph; ſince 
which time it was not granted to any perſon of his claſs ; but it 
was a fayour Auguſtus intended to afford Agrippa, though Anto- 
ny would not allow it to Ventidius, the firſt time he conquered 
the Parthians. | 

$ Sueton, in Auguft. 

|| Juſtin. Inſtitu:. lib. i. & Suet. in Aug. 


to 
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to prevent the enfranchiſement of too many ſlaves *, 
and by his will recommended the obſervation of theſe 
two maxims, with a diſſuaſive againſt extending the 
empire by new wars. 

Theſe three particulars were very well connected; 
for wherr all war was diſcontinued, there was no need 
either of new citizens or enfranchiſements. 

When Rome was in a conſtant ſtate of war, ſhe was 
under a perpetual neceſſity of recruiting her inhabit- 
tants. At the beginning, part of the people were 
tranſplanted thither from the conquered cities, and in 
proceſs of time ſeveral citizens of the neighbouring 
towns came to Rome to obtain a ſhare in the rights of 
ſuffrage, and eſtabliſhed themſelves there in ſuch num- 
bers, that, upon the complaints of the allies, the Ro- 
mans were obliged to remand them back. Multitudes 
at laſt arrived from the provinces ; the laws favoured 
marriages, and even rendered them neceſſary. Rome, 
in all her wars, gained a prodigious number of ſlaves, 
and when the riches of the citizens became immenſe, 
they bought theſe unhappy people from all parts, 
and, from a principle of generoſity, avarice, or am- 
bition, enfranchiſed them without number f. Some 
intended by this proceeding to reward the fidelity of 
their ſlaves: others had a view by it to receive, in their 
name, the corn which the republic diſtributed among 
the poor citizens. In a word, others defired to have 
their funeral ſolemnity graced with a long train of at- 
tendants crowned with flowers. The people were ge- 
nerally compoſed of perſons T who had received their 
freedom, fo that the lords of the univerſe, not only in 
their original, but through the greateſt part of ſucceed- 
ing times, were of ſervile extraction. 

The number of the populace being chiefly collect- 
ed out of ſlaves who had been enfranchiſed, or the 


LES 


* Dion. in Aug. 
+ Dionyſ. Halicarnaſſ. lib. iv. 
t See Tacit. Annal. lib. xii. 
ſons 
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ſons of ſuch, became very incommodious, and were 
therefore tranſplanted into colonies ; by which means 
the ſtate effectually ſecured the obedience of the pro- 
vinces. There was a general circulation of mankind 
through the world. Rome received them in the ſtate 
of ſlaves, and ſent them away Romans. 

Auguſtus, under the pretence of ſome tumults in 
the elections, placed a garriſon and a governor in the 
city, made the legions perpetual, ſtationed them upon 
the frontiers, and eſtabliſhed particular funds for their 
pay. To which we may add, that he gave orders for 
veterans to receive their donations in money *, and not 
in lands. 

Many unhappy conſequences reſulted from the diſ- 
tribution of land after the time of Sylla. The citizens 
property in their eſtates grew precarious, and if all the 
ſoldiers of one cohort were not ſettled in the ſame 
place, they became diſſatisfied with their allotments, 
neglected the cultivation of their lands, and degene- 
rated into dangerous citizens f. But if they were diſ- 
tributed in entire legions, the ambitious could raiſe 
armies againſt the republic in a moment. 

Auguſtus likewiſe eſtabliſhed fixed proviſions for the 
naval power, which was never done before his time ; 
for as the Romans were maſters of the Mediterranean, 
and as all navigation was then confined to that ſea, 
they had not any enemy to fear. 

Dion obſerves, very judiciouſly, that after the em- 
perors had aſſumed the ſovereign power, it became 
very difficult to write the hiſtory of thoſe times. All 
tranſactions were induſtriouſly concealed, the diſpatches 
from the provinces were tranſmitted to the cabinets of 
the emperors, and we know little more than what 


He ordered that the prætorian ſoldiers ſhould have five thou- 
ſand drachmas a piece after ſixteen years ſervice, and the others 


three thouſand drachmas after twenty years. Dion, in Aug. 
+ See Tacit. Annal, lib, xiv. 


either 
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either the folly or raſhneſs of tyrants divulged, or ſuch 
events as fall within the conjectures of hiftorians. 


. 
FA 


AS a tiver, ſometimes, with a flow and ſilent pto- 
greſs, undermines the banks that have been thrown up 
to reſtrain its current, and at laſt overwhelms them 
in a moment, and fheds an mundation over the fields 
they formerly preſerved ; in the ſame manner, the ſu- 
preme authority, which gained an inſenſible growth 
under Auguſtus, bore down all before it iti the ſuc- 
ceeding reign of Tiberius. 

A law at that time ſubfiſted, which made it treaſon 
to form any injurious attempt againft the majeſty of 
the people: Tiberius aſſumed to himſelf the interpre- 
tation and enforcement of this law, and extended it 
not only to the caſes for which it was — calcu- 
lated, but to oy conjuncture that could poſhbly be 
favourable to his hatred or ſuſpicions. And now, not 
only actions, but words and ſigns, and even thoughts 
were adjudged by this ftandard : for thoſe expreffions 
which drop from the overflowirg of the heart, in the 
converſation of intimate friends, are always ſuppoſed 
to be their real ſentiments. All freedom was therefore 
baniſhed from their feaſts, diffidence reigned among 
relations, there was no fidelity —_— the flaves : the 
gloomy diſpoſition and infincerity of the prince were 
diffuſed through all ranks of men; friendſtip had the 
diſrepute of a dangerous quickfand ; a fine genius paſf- 
ed for a ſhining indiſcretion, and virtue itfelf was only 
conſidered as an affectation, which officiouſly reminded 
the people of their loſt happineſs. | 

No tyranny can have a ſeverer effect than that 


which is exerciſed under the appearance of laws, _ 
| wit 
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with the plauſible colours of juſtice; when the execu- 
tors of cruel power would, if we may uſe the expreſ- 
ſion, drown the unhappy wretches on the very plank 
that before ſaved them amidſt the troubled waves. 

As a tyrant is never deſtitute of inſtruments to ac- 
compliſh his deſigns, ſo Tiberius always found the ſe- 
nate tractable enough to condemn * as many perſons 
as he could poſſibly ſuſpect; and this venerable body 
ſunk at laft into a degeneracy too low to be deſcnbed. 
The ſenators even courted ſervitude, to gain the favour 
of Sejanus; and the moſt illuſtrious among them aban- 
doned themſelves to the diſhonourable profeſſion of 
informers. 

It ſeems eaſy to diſcover ſeveral cauſes of that ſlaviſh 
diſpoſttion, which then prevailed in the ſenate. When 
Cœſar had entirely cruſhed the party who declared for 
the republic, all the friends as well as enemies he then 
had in the ſenate, concurred with equal unanimity, to 
remove the bounds with which the laws had limited 
his power, and at the ſame time they agreed to render 
him unparalleled honours; ſome came into theſe com- 
pliances with a view to pleaſe him, others intended by 
ſuch means to make him odious. Dion informs us, 
that ſome even propoſed that he might have the liberty 
to enjoy as many women as he ſhould deſire. This 
obſequious conduct freed him from all ſuſpicions of 
the ſenate, and conſequently was the cauſe of his aſſaſ- 
ſination; but then it prevented in the ſucceeding reigns, 
all flattery from riſing to ſuch wild and unexampled 
heights as might have created diſaffection in the minds 
of the people. | 24 
Before Rome ſubmitted to the dominion of one man, 
the riches of the nobility, in what manner ſoever ac- 
quired, were certainly immenſe, but thoſe grandees 


were diveſted of the greateſt part of their treaſures by 


* Before the time of the emperors, the ſenate confined their 
attention to public affairs, and never decided the cauſes of pri- 


vate perſons in a full body. 


Vol. III. . te 
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the emperors *. The ſenators were no longer reſorted 
to by thoſe great and wealthy clients, who were the 
ſources of their patrons affluence. The provinces pro- 
duced nothing conſiderable, except for Cæſar; and 
eſpecially when they were under the government of 
his præſects, whoſe office had fome reſemblance to 
that of the intendants in France. However, though 
the fountain from whenee all this opulence flowed was 
at laſt exhauſted, the expences were continued in their 
former profuſion, and the track being ence marked 
out, the men of rank could only purſue it now, by the 
emperor's favour. | , 
Auguſtus had deprived the people of their legiſlative 
capacity, and aboliſhed all their juriſdiction with re- 
ſpeck to public offences; but he ſtill left them the 
power of electing magiſtrates. Tiberius, who dreaded 
the aſſemblies of a people fo numerous, drveſted them 
ever: of this privilege, and transferred it to the ſenate f, 
or rather to himſelf. Now it is impoſſible to conceive 
the abject lowneſs to which the deelenſion of the peo- 
ple's power ſunk the ſpirits of the grandees :; when dig- 
nities were in the diſpoſal of the populace, the magit- 
trates, who ſolicited their intereſt, prackiſed a number 
of mean condeſcenſions ; but theſe were intermixed 
with a certain magnificence that in ſome meafure con- 
cealed. them: for inſtance, they exhibited pompous 
games and recreations, they diftributed ſums of money, 
and quantities of corn among the people, and ſome- 
times regaled them with ſplendid feaſts; But though 
the motive was low, the manner ſeemed auguſt, be- 
cauſe it always comports with a great man to obtain 
the favour-of the people by liberality; but when that 
people- had nothing to beſtow, and the prince, in the 


The great men were impoveriſhed even in the time of Au- 
guſtus, and no longer ſolicited for the office of ædile, or tribune 
of the people; and many of them had not any inclination to have 
a ſeat among the ſenators. | 

T Tacit. Annal. lib. i. Dion. lib. liv. They were afterwards 
re-eſtabliſhed, and then annulled by Caligula. 
Nt 1 name 
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name of the ſenate, diſpoſed of all employments, they 
were deſired as well as obtained in a diſhonourable 
manner, and could only be compaſſed by adulation, 
infamy, and a hateful train of crimes, that were made 
neceſlary arts by the iniquity of the age, 

It does not indeed appear that Tiberius had any in- 
tention to make the ſenate contemptible ; and he com- 
plained of nothing ſo much as the propenſity of that 
body to ſlavery. His life was filled with diſſatisfactions 
on that account, but he reſembled the generality of 
mankind, and was fond of contradictory enjoyments. 
His general politics were inconſiſtent with his particular 
paſſions ; he would willingly have ſeen a free ſenate, 
who, by their conduct, might have created a venera- 
tion for his government; but then he was alſo deſirous 
of a ſenate that would every moment be tractable to 
his fears; his jealouſies, and his averſions. In a word, 
the politician was perpetually ſubordinate to the man. 

We have already intimated, that the people had for- 
merly obtained from the patricians the privilege of 
electing, from their own body, a ſet of magiſtrates, 
who were to protect them from the inſults and injuſtice 
that might be intended againſt them ; and, in order to 
capacitate thoſe magiſtrates for the exerciſe of ſuch a 

wer, their perſons were declared ſacred and invio- 
lable, and. whoever ſhould preſume to treat a tribune 
injuriouſly, either by actions or language, was con- 
demned by the law to ſuffer death on the ſpot. Now 
when the emperors were inveſted with the tribunitial 
power, they obtained the ſame prerogatives, and it was 
upon this principle that ſuch a number of people were 
deprived of their lives : from this ſource flowed the 
impunity with which informers flouriſhed in their pro- 
feſſion ; and hence it was, that the accuſation of trea + 


[* Under the reign of Tiberius, ſtatues were ereQed to, and 
triumphant ornaments conferred on infotmers, which debaſed 
theſe honours to ſuch a degree, that thoſe who had merited 
them, diſdained to accept of them. Fragm. of Dio, lib. lviii. 
L'Eſprit des Loix, lib. viii. c. 7. ] 

H 2 ſon, 
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ſon, that crime, ſays Pliny, which was charged on 


thoſe to whom no real offence could be imputed, was 
at laſt extended to any one to whom the wantonneſs 
of tyranny pointed out. 

I am inclinable however to beheve, that ſome of 
thoſe titles of accuſation were not ſo ridiculous as they 
appear at preſent ; and can never be perſuaded that 
Tiberius would have cauſed a man to be accuſed for 
ſelling to one who bought his houſe, a ſtatue of the 
emperor z that Domitian ſhould condemn a woman to 
die for undreſſing herſelf before his image; or that he 
ſhould proceed with the ſame ſeverity againſt a citizen 
of Rome, for cauſing a deſcription of all the earth to 
be delineated on the walls of his apartment ; if ſuch 
actions as theſe had not called up an idea in the minds 
of the Romans very different from that they now excite 
in us. For my 2 I am of opinion, that as Rome 
had changed the form of its government, thoſe actions 
which now appear inconſiderable to us, might, when 
they were committed, have a very different aſpect; 
and I judge in this manner, from my reflection on what 
is now — in a nation which cannot with any 
juſtice be ſuſpected of tyranny, and yet it is a capital 
crime there to drink to the health of a certain perſon. 

I cannot omit any circumſtance which tends to give 
a clear repreſentation of : the Roman genius. That 
people were ſo habituated to obedience, and ſo con- 
ſtantly placed their happineſs in homaging their maſ- 
ters, that, after the death of Germanicus, they were 
affected with ſuch inconſolable ſorrow and deſpair, as 
never appears in our contemporaries. The deſcriptions 
given by hiſtorians * of a deſolation, fo public, ſo uni- 
verſal and immoderate, deſerve a reader's curioſity ; 
and. it is certain, that this ſcene of grief was not af- 
fected, ſince a whole people are never known to prac- 
tiſe ſo much flattery and diſſimulation. 


* See Tacitus. 


The 
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The Romans, who had now no longer any ſhare in, 
the government, and were chiefly compoſed of perſons 
who had received their freedom, or ſuch indolent and 
uninduſtrious people who lived at the expence of the 
public treaſure, were now ſenſible of nothing but their 
imbecility, and afflicted themſelves like children or 
women, who, from a principle of weakneſs, abandon 
themſelves to ſorrow. Theſe people were politically 
indiſpoſed, they placed all their fears and hopes in the 
perſon of Germanicus, and when he was ſnatched from 
them by an untimely death, they ſunk into deſpair. 

No people are fo apprehenſive of calamity as thoſe 
whom the miſery of dir condition ſhould rather diſ- 
charge from all fear, and who ought to ſay with An- 
dromache, Would to heaven I had any enjoyment I could 
dread to loſe ! There are at this day, in Naples, fifty 
thouſand men who have no food but herbs, and whoſe 
whole cloathing conſiſts of a few miſerable rags ; and 
yet theſe people, who are the moſt wretched creatures 
upon earth, diſcover a dreadful conſternation at the 
leaſt irruption of Veſuvius, and are fo infatuated as to 
fear they ſhall be miſerable. 


C 24 A: ++: 


Remarks on the Emperors, from Caius Caligula 20 An- 
toninus. 


CALIGULA ſucceeded Tiberius, and it was ſaid 
of him, that there never was a better ſlave, nor a 
worſe maſter: and indeed theſe two circumſtances are 
very conſiſtent; for the ſame turn of mind which in- 
clines a perſon to be ſtrongly affected at unlimited 
power in his ſovereign, makes him to be no leis in love 
with it, when he riſes to empire himſelf. 

Caligula reſtored the aſſemblies of the people, which 
Tiberius had prohibited; and aboliſned the arbitrary 
law and conſtructions of treaſon eſtabliſhed by that em- 


peror : 
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peror: from which proceeding we may obſerve, that 
the beginnings of a bad reign ſometimes reſemble the 
concluſion of a good one; for a wicked prince may, 
from a principle of contradiction to the motives of his 
predeceſſor's conduct, be ſpirited to actions which the 
other performed from a virtuous inducement: and we 
owe to this very principle a number of good as well as 
bad regulations. 

But what did the Romans gain by theſe po | 
beginnings ? Caligula annulled the law which conſti- 
tuted the circumſtantials of treaſon ; but then he de- 
ſtroyed thoſe who diſpleaſed him, by a military ſeve- 
rity ; and his vengeance, inſtead of pointing at ſome - 
particular ſenators, hung over all their heads, like a 
ſword that threatened them with extermination at one 
blow. 

This formidable tyranny of the emperors aroſe from 
the diſpoſition of the Romans in general ; who, as they 
were ſuddenly enſlaved to an arbitrary government, 
and were hardly ſenſible of any interval between domi- 
nion and ſubjection, were not — — for ſuch a tran- 
ſition by any gentle ſoftenings. The fierce and untrac- 
table diſpoſition ſtill remained, and the citizens were 
uſed in the ſame manner as they themſelves had treated 
their conquered enemies, and were governed altogether 
upon the ſame plan. When Sylla made his public en- 
trance into Rome, he was ſtill the Sylla who had done 
the ſame in Athens, and he governed with an uniform 
imperiouſneſs. As to us who are natives of France, 
and have ſunk into ſubjection, by inſenſible degrees, if 
we are deſtitute of laws, we are at leaſt governed by 
engaging manners, - 18210 | 

The conſtant view of the combats of gladiators 
inſpired the Romans with extraordinary fierceneſs ; and 
it was obſervable, that Claudius became more diſpoſed 
to ſhed blood, by being habituated to thoſe ſpectacles. 
The example of this emperor, who was naturally of a 
gentle diſpoſition, and yet degenerated into ſo much 
= | cruelty 
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cruelty at laſt, makes it evident, that the education in 
thoſe times, was very different from our . m. 

The Romans being accuſtomed to tyranmize over 
human nature, in the perſons of their children and 
flaves, had a very imperfect idea of that virtue we diſ- 
tinguiſh by the name of humanity. Whenee proceeds 
the ſavage caſt of mind ſo remarkable in the inhabit- 
ants of our colonies, but from their conſtarm ſeverity 
to an unfortunate claſs of mankind ? When barbarity 


viduals? lorty (111d; 13300 Y ao 
We are fatigued and ſatiated with ſeeing in the hiſ- 
tory of the emperors fuch an infinite number of people 
whom they deſtroyed for no other end!'tharv!to confiſ- 
cate their goods: our modern accounts furuiſſi us with 
no ſuch inſtances of inhumanity. This difference, as 
we have already intimated; is to be aſcribed to the 
milder caſt of out manners, and the civilizmyg reftraints 
of a more amiable religion.” We may likewifezadd; that 
we have no opportunity of pillaging the famnilies:of ſe- 
nators uo have ravaged the world, and we derive 
this ad vantage from the mediocrity of our fortunes, 
which are conſequently in a ſafer ſituation. In a word, 
we are not conſiderable enough to be plundered . 
That claſs of the Roman people who were called 
Plebeians, had no averſion to the worſt of their em- 
perors; for ſince they had no longer any ſhare of em- 
pire themſelves, nor were any more employed in wars, 
they became the moſt contemptible and degenerate 
people in the world; they, locked upon commerce and 
the ſciences as only proper for ſlaves, and the diſtribu- 


* See the inſtſtutes of Juſtinian, where they treat of the power 
of parents and maſters. BOTS. to + 

T The duke of Braganza had an immenſe eſtate in Portugal; 
and when he firſt revolted, the king of Spain was congratulated 
by his nobility for the rich confiſcation he was to derive from 
mat event. 
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tions of corn which they received, made them neglect 
the cultivation of their lands: they had been familiariz- 
ed to public games and ſplendid ſpectacles, and ſince 
they had no longer any tribunes to obey, or magiſtrates 
to elec, thoſe gratifications which they were only per- 
mitted to enjoy, became neceſſary to them, and their 
indolence and inactivity ſtimulated their reliſh of thoſe 
indulgences. | © 

Caligula, Nero, Commodus, Caracalla, were lament- 
ed by the; people for their folly, for whatever theſe lov- 
ed, the others were as madly: fond of, in their turn, and 
not only contributed their whole power, but even de- 
voted their own perſons to thoſe -eafures; they laviſh- 
ed all the riehes of the empire with the greateſt prodi- 
gality ; and when theſe were exhauſted, the people 
without the leaſt emotion, beheld all the great families 
pillaged. They enjoyed the fruits of tyranny, without 
the leaſt intermixture of uneaſmeſs, becauſe their low 
obſcurity; as their protection. Such princes have a 
natural antipathy to people of merit and virtue, becaufe 
they are ſtnſible their actions are diſapproved by ſuch 
perſons. The contradiction ' *: and: even the ſilence of 
an auſtere citizen were inſupportable to them; and as 
they grew intoxicated with popular applauſe, they at 
laſt imagined their government conſtituted the public 
felicity, and — that it could be cenſured by 
none but diſaffected and ill · diſpoſed perſons 
The Greeks had games in which it was decent to fight, and 
glorious to conquer ; the Romans had little more than ſpectacles; 
and the infamous gladiators were peculiar to them, But for a 
great perfoh to deſcend into the Arena or mount the ſtage, was 
what the Roman gravity did not admit of. How ſhoulda ſe- 
nator ſubmit to it; he, who by the laws could not contract any 
alliance with men who had been diſgraced by the diſguſts or even 
the applauſes of the people? Some emperors, however, appeared 
in theſe places; and this folly. which indicated an extreme irre- 
gularity of the heart, a contempt for all that is great, decent, 
and good, hiſtorians ever brand with the mark of tyranny. 


4 Caligula 


* 
1 
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Caligula was a true ſophiſt in cruelty ; for as he 
equally deſcended from Antony and Auguſtus, he de- 
clared he would puniſh the conſuls if they celebrated 
the day appointed to commemorate the victory at 
Actium, and that they ſhould likewiſe feel his ſeverity 
if they neglected to honour that event; and Druſilla, 
to whom he. accorded divine honours, being dead, it 
was a crime to bewail her becauſe ſhe was a goddeſs, 
and as great an offence to forbear that ſorrow becauſe 
ſhe was a ſifter. A oy 
We have now aſcended an eminence from whence 
we may take a view of human affairs : when we trace, 
in the Roman hiſtory, ſuch a variety of wars, and their 
prodigal effuſion of human blood; when we view fo 
many once. flouriſhing nations depopulated, and ſee 
ſuch, a diverſity of ſhining actions and triumphant pro- 
ceſſions: when we trace the maſterly ſtrokes of politics, 
lagacity, and fortitude, ſo conſpicuous in that people, 
and re 
ſchemes ſo judiciouſly concerted, ſo ſueceſsfully ſup- 
ported, and ſo happily accompliſhed ; to what view 
are all theſe mighty preparations directed? Why, truly, 
to ſatiate the ambition of five or ſix monſters! Is it 
poſſible then, that the ſenate could diveft ſo many kings 
of their power, only to, plunge. themſelves into the 
moſt abject ſlavery to one of their unworthy citizens, 
and to exterminate itſelf by its own edits? Did it riſe 
to ſuch a height of grandeur, to drop more ſplendidly 
into ruin, and do the ſons of men only labour to 
augment their power, that they may fall by their own 
combinations into better hands? Sa; 7 
When Caligula was aſſaſſinated, the ſenate aſſembled 
to form a;new model of government; and whilſt they 
were engaged in ſuch deliberations, a party of ſaldiers 
ruſhed in to plunder the palace, and found, in ſome 
obſcure place, a man trembling with fear; this man was 
Claudius, and they immediately ſaluted him 1 — 

audius 


ect on their advances to univerſal monarchy by 
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Claudius completed the ſubverſion of the ancient 
form of government, by intruſting the diſpenſation of 
juſtice to his officers : the principal motive to the wars 
of Marius and Sylla, was to determine the competition 
of the ſenators and the equeſtrian * order for this prero- 
gative ; and it was now wreſted from both parties by 
the arbitrary fancy of a weak man. Surprizing event 
indeed, of a diſpute which had ſet the world in flames 

When the reign of a prince ſucceeds the diſſolution 
of a republic, no authority can be more abſolute than 
his own, for he then poſſeſſes all that power which be- 
fore was diſtributed among the people, who exerciſed it 
without any limitations ; and for this reaſon the kings 
of Denmark are the moſt deſpotic ſoyereigns in Europe. 

The people were altogether as abje& and unmanly 
as the ſenate, though they once were animated with 
ſuch a martial ſpirit, that, when armies were levied in 
the city, before the time of the emperors, they gained 
the military diſcipline upon the ſpot, and ame ark 
marched, to the enemy. In the civil wars of Vitellns 
and Veſpaſian, Rome became a prey to the ambitious, 
and was full of timorous citizens, who were ſtruck with 
conſternation by any party of ſoldiers who could firſt 
approach them. F 4 J a 1E : f155f | 125 

The emperors themſelves were in no better a ſitua- 
tion; for as the right of electing a ſovereign was not 
appropnated to any ſingle army, it generally happened, 
that when an emperor was choſen by one body of ſol- 
diers, that circumſtance alone was ſufficient to diſcredit 
him with the others, who immediately ſet up a compe- 


titor to oppoſe bim. 4s 

As the grandeur therefore of the republic proved 
fatal to that form of government, ſo the mighty extent 
of the empire was altogether as pernicious to the mo- 
narchs. If the territories they were to defend had been 
confined to moderate limits, thoſe ſovereigns might 


See Tacitus, | 
have 
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have been effeCtually ſerved by one principal army; 
and the ſoldiers, when they had once elected their em- 
peror, would have been dutiful enough to acquieſce in 
their choice. 

The ſoldiers were attached to the family of Cæſar, 
under which they enjoyed every advantage that a re- 
volution would have procured them. The time came, 
that the great families of Rome were all exterminated 
but that of Cæſar, which itſelf became extinct in the 
perſon of Nero. The civil power, which had been 
continually depreſſed, was unable to balance the mili- 
tary ; each army wanted to make an emperor. 

Let us here compare the times : when Tiberius be- 
gan his reign, wherein did he not employ the ſenate * ? 
He was 1 that the armies of Illyrium and Ger- 
many had mutinied: he granted ſome of their demands, 
and maintained, that it belonged to the + ſenate to 
judge of the reſt. He ſent them deputies of that body. 
Thoſe who have ceaſed to fear the power, may ſtill re- 
ſpect the authority. When it had been repreſented to 
the ſoldiers, that in a Roman army the children of the 
emperors, and the deputies of the ſenate, ran the riſk 
of I their lives, they might relent, and even proceed 
ſo far as to puniſh || themſelves : but when the ſenate 
was entirely depreſſed, its example moved no one. In 
vain did $ Otho harangue his ſoldiers, to talk to them 
of the dignity of the ſenate: in vain did * * Vitellius 
ſend the principal ſenators to make his peace with Veſ- 
paſian : they did not, for one moment, pay to the or- 
ders of the ſtate that reſpect which they had ſo long loſt. 
The armies looked on theſe deputies as the moſt abject 
ſlaves of a maſter whom they had already rejected. 


Tacitus Annal. lib. i. 

+ Cætera ſenatui ſervanda, ibid. 

1 See the oration of Germanicus, ibid. 

| Gaudebat cedibus miles, quaſi ſemet abſolveret : Tacitus, ibid. 
The privileges which had been extorted, were afterwards revok- 
ed, Tacitus ibid. Tacitus, lib. i. ** Idem, lib, iii. 


It 
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It was an ancient cuſtom at Rome, for thoſe who 
obtained a triumph, to diſtribute ſome money to each 
ſoldier: it was not much. In the time of the civil 
wars theſe gratuities were augmented +. Formerly 
they were made with the money taken from the enemy ; 
in theſe unhappy times, they gave that of the citizens, 
and the ſoldiers would have a ſhare where there was no 
booty: theſe diſtributions had taken place only after a 
war; Nero made them in a time of peace: the ſoldiers. 
were uſed to them, and they raged againſt Galba, who 
boldly told them, that he knew to chooſe, but not to 
buy them. 

Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, made a very tranſient 
appearance in the imperial ſcene. Veſpaſian, who, like 
them, was elected by the army, devoted all his reign 
to the re-eſtabliſhment of the empire, which had been 
| ſucceſſively poſſeſſed by fix tyrants, all equally cruel, 
and moſt of them exceedingly furious and untractable; 
generally very weak, and to complete the public cala- 
mity, profuſe even to infatuatior. 

Titus, who ſucceeded his father, was the darling of 
the people ; but Domitian preſented to their view an 
uncommon monſter more inhuman in his diſpoſition, 
or at leaſt more implacable, than any of his predeceſ- 
ſors, becauſe he was more timorous. | 
His favourite freemen, and, according to ſome hiſ- 
torians, / the” empreſs herſelf, finding his friendſhip as 
dangerous as his averſion, and that he allowed no 
bounds to his ſuſpicions and accuſations, turned their 
thoughts to a ſucceſſor, and choſe the venerable Nerva. 


* See/in Liyy the ſums diſtributed in the ſeveral triumphs. It 
was the humour of the generals to carry a great deal of money 
into the public treaſury, and give but little to the ſoldiers. 

+ Paulus /Emilius, at a time when the greatneſs of the con- 
queſts had occaſioned theſe liberalities to be augmented, gave 
only one hundred denarii to each private man; but Cæſar gave 
two thouſand, and his example was followed by Antony and Oc- 
tavius, by Brutus and Caffius. See Dio and Appian. 

t Suſce pere duo manipulares imperium populi Romani transferendum, 
et tranſtulerunt. Tacit. lib. i. 


Nerva 
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Nerva adopted Trajan, who proved the moſt accom- 
pliſhed prince in all hiſtory; it was a happineſs to be 
born under his reign, which bleſſed the empire with 
more proſperity and true glory than it had ever enjoyed 
before. He was an admirable ſtateſman, and a moſt 
accompliſhed general; the native ſweetneſs of his diſ- 
poſition inclined him to univerſal humanity ; and his 
unclouded penetration guided him through the beſt and 
pureſt tracts of government; he was actuated by a 
noble ſoul, to whoſe embelliſhment every virtue had 
contributed; his conduct was free from all extremes, 
and his amiable qualities were tempered with ſuch exact 
proportion that the brightneſs of one was never loſt in 
the luſtre of another. To ſum up all, he was the beſt 
qualified of mankind, to do honour to human nature, 
and to repreſent the divinity on earth. 

He accompliſhed Cæſar's project of invading the 
Parthians, and was very ſucceſsful in his wars with 
that mighty people ; any monarch but himſelf would 
have ſunk under the weight of ſuch an enterprize, 
where danger was always preſent, and from whence 
the ſource of his neceſſary ſupplies was at a vaſt diſ- 
tance; in a word, where he could not be ſure that vic- 
tory itſelf would fave him from deſtruction. 

The difficulty conſiſted in the ſituation of the two 
empires, and the military diſcipline of both nations. 
If he directed his march through Armenia towards the 
ſources of the Tygris and Euphrates, he was ſure to be 
incommoded with a mountainous and impracticable 
country, through which no convoy of proviſion could 
paſs, > that the army would be half deſtroyed before 
they could penetrate into Media *. On the other hand, 
if he ſhould ſtrike out a lower tract towards the ſouth, 
through Niſibis, he would find himſelf bewildered in 
a ghaſtly deſart that ſeparated the two empires; and if 


* The country did not produce any trees large enough to be 
wrought into engines proper for the ſiege of towns. Plut. life of 
Antoninus. fe 
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he intended to proceed ſtill lower, and march through 
Meſopotamia, he was then to croſs a large country that 
was either uncultivated or laid under water; and as 
the Tygris and Euphrates flowed from north to ſouth, 
he could not gain a paſlage into the country without 
quitting thoſe rivers, which, if he did, he muſt inevit- 
ably periſh. 

As to the manner practiſed by the two nations in 
making war, the ſtrength of the Romans conſiſted in - 
their infantry, which was the moſt firm and beſt diſci- 
plined body of ſoldiers in the world. 

The Parthians on the contrary, had no infantry, but 
then their horſe were admirable, and always combated 
at ſuch a diſtance, as placed them out of the reach of 
the Roman army, and the javelin was ſeldom launched 
far enough to wound them. Their own weapons con- 
ſiſted of a bow, and many formidable ſhafts, and they 
rather beſieged an army than gave it battle; they were 
purſued to no purpoſe in their flight, for that was the 
ſame with them as an engagement. They carried off 
all the inhabitants of the country, and only left garri- 
ſons in their fortified places; and when theſe were taken, 
the conquerors were obliged to deſtroy them. The 
Parthians likewiſe ſet fire to all the country that lay 
round the Roman army, and did not leave them the 
leaſt blade of herbage. In a word, they managed their 
wars in a manner very much like that which is now 
practiſed on the ſame frontiers. 

We may add to theſe diſadvantages, that the Illyrian 
and German legions which were drawn out for this war, 
were no way capable to ſuſtam it, * becauſe the ſoldiers, 
who were accuſtomed to plentiful food in their own 
country, periſhed in theſe regions for want of many 
neceſlaries. 

The Parthians by theſe means had accompliſhed 
that, for the preſervation of their liberty, which had 


'* Sec Herodian's life of Alexander. 


hitherto 
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hitherto been impracticable to all other nations, againſt 
the victorious power of the Romans: but they owed 
this advantage not to any reſiſtleſs valour, but to their 
macceſſible ſituation. 

Adrian gave up the conqueſt of Trajan, and made 
Euphrates the boundary of his _ and indeed it 
was ſurprizing that the Romans, after ſuch a ſeries of 
war, ſhould loſe nothing but what they were deſirous 
to quit ; and thus they reſembled the ocean, whoſe ex- 
panſion is never leſſened but when it retires of itſelf. 

This conduct of Adrian occaſioned great diſſatisfac- 
tions among the people. It was recorded in the facred 
book of that nation * that when Tarquin intended to 
build the capitol, he found the place moſt commodious 
for his purpoſe filled with the ſtatues of other deities, 
72 which he employed his ſkill in augury to diſcover 
if they were inclinable to reſign their places to Jupiter, 
and they all conſented, except Mars, Hebe, and Ter- 
minus. This proceeding gave birth to three religious 
2 namely, that Mars would never reſign his 
place to any other being; that the Roman youth would 
be always invincible; and that their god Terminus 
would never recede from his ſtation; the contrary of 


which was however verified in the reign of Adrian. 
C-H-.&: Fa 


Conſiderations on the State of the Empire from Antoninus 
to Probus. 


IN this period, the Stoics propagated their doc- 
trines in the empire with great popularity; and it ſeems 
as if nature herſelf had been induſtrious to produce 
this admirable ſect, which reſembled thoſe plants the 


earth cauſes to ſpring up in places never viſited by the 
ſun-beams. ue 


* Auguſtin, De civit. Dei. lib. ir. c. 23 & 29. 1 
| 18 
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This ſe& furniſhed the Romans with their beſt em- 
perors ; none but Marcus Aurelius could extinguiſh the 


remembrance of the firſt Antonine who adopted him ; 


and we find ourſelves affected with a ſecret pleaſure 
when we ſpeak of this emperor. We cannot read his 
life without ſome impreffions of tenderneſs, and grow 
inclinable to think better of ourſelves, becauſe the hiſ- 
tory of that prince makes us entertain a more favour- 


able opmion of mankind. 


The wiſdom of Nerva, the glory of Trajan, the va- 


Jour of Adrian, and the virtue of the two Antonines, 


gained them the veneration of the foldiers; but when 
a ſet of new monſters became their ſucceſſors, the abuſe 
of military government appeared in its full enormity ; 
and the ſoldiers, who had expoſed the empire to ſale, 


aſſaſſinated the emperors for the ſake of new gratuities. 


It has been a conceived opinion that there is a cer- 


tain prince in the world, who, for the ſpace of fifteen 
years, has been endeavouring to aboliſh the civil go- 


vernment m his dominions, and to ſubſtitute the mili- 
tary in its room. I have no intention to make odious 
reflections on ſuch a deſign, and ſhall only obſerve, 
that from the nature of things in general, two hundred 
guards may be a better ſecurity to a prince than four 


_ thouſand; and beſides, an armed people are of all 


others the moſt dangerous to be oppoſed. 
Commodus ſucceeded his father Marcus Aurelius, 


and was a monſter who gave a looſe to all his own paſ- 


ſions, and thoſe of his courtiers. The perſons who deli- 
vered the world from ſuch a Barbarian, transferred the 
imperial dignity to the venerable Pertinax, who was 
ſoon aſſaſſinated by the prætorian bands. | 
The empire was then expoſed to auction, and Didius 
emp carried it by a number of magnificent promiſes. 
is proceeding exaſperated the whole body of the 
ple; for though the empire had been frequently 
(442.9 it had never been fold upon credit before. 


Peſcennius Niger, Severus, and Albinus, were ſaluted 


emperors , 
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emperors; and Julian, not being in a condition to pay 
the immenſe ſums he had promiſed, was abandoned by 
the ſoldiers. 

Severus defeated Niger and Albinus : he was maſter 
of extraordinary qualities, but wanted that ſweetneſs 
of diſpoſition, which in princes 1s the moſt amiable 
quality they can poſleſs. 1 

The power of the Emperors might eaſily appear 
more tyrannical than that of modern princes; for as 
their dignity was a conjunction of the various autho- 
rities in the Roman magiſtracy, ſuch as dictators, for 
inftance, tribunes of the people, proconſuls, cenſors, 
ſupreme pontiffs, and ſometimes confuls, they fre- 
quently aſſumed the diſpenſation of diſtributive juſtice, 
and it was eaſy for them to create ſuſpicions that they 
had oppreſſed thoſe whom they condemned; for the 
people uſually judge of the abuſe of power, by the 
greatneſs of its extent; whereas the kings of Europe, 
being legiſlators and not executors of the law, ſove- 
reign princes but not judges, are conſequently dif- 
charged from the exerciſe of an authority that might 
prove odious ; and have conſigned the infliftion of pu- 
niſhments to magiſtrates, whilſt they reſerved to them- 
ſelves the diftribution of pardons and other popular 
acts of mercy. 

Few emperors have ever been more jealous of their 
authority than Tiberius and Severus, and yet they ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be governed in a molt diſhonour- 
able manner, the one by Sejanus, and the other by 
Plautian. | | 
The unhappy cuſtom of proſcribing, introduced by 
Sylla, was ſtill practiſed under the emperors; and the 
_—_ muſt have been diſtinguiſhed by ſome virtue, if 

diſcountenanced that ſevere proceeding ; for as the 
miniſters and favourites turned their thoughts to con- 
fiſcations at the beginning of a reign, they were always 
repreſenting to their ſovereign the neceſſity of puniſh- 
ments, and the dangerous effects of clemency. 

Vol. III. When 
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When Severus gave full play to his proſcriptions, a 
great body of Niger's * army retired for fafety to the 
Parthians + and perfected them in every part of military 
diſcipline wherein they were any way defective , they 
habituated them to the Roman weapons, and even 
taught their workmen how to make their martial equi- 
page ; in conſequence of which, that people, who till 
then had uſually limited their exploits to defenſive wars 
4 were generally aggreſſors for the future. 

It is very remarkable, that in the long ſeries of thoſe 
civil wars that were continually raging, the chiefs, who 
were ſupported by the legions of Europe, generally 
defeated the leaders of the Aſiatic legions ||; and we 
read, in the hiſtory of Severus, that he could not take 
the city of Atra in Arabia, becauſe the European le- 
_ having mutinied, he was obliged to employ thoſe 
of Syria. | 
| This difference became evident, when the levies were 
firſt made F in the provinces, and it appeared as conſi- 
derable in the legions, as it did in the nations ont of 
which they were raiſed, and who, by nature or educa- 
tion, were more or leſs formed for war. | 

Another unhappy conſequence likewiſe enſued from 
theſe provincial levies; for the emperors, who were 


* Herodiar's life of Severus. 

+ This fatality continued in the reign of Alexander. Artax- 
erxes, who re-eſtabliſhed the Perſian empire, made it formidable 
to the Romans, becauſe their ſoldiers, either through caprice or 
a libertine diſpoſition, deſerted in great multitudes to the king 
of Perſia. 

t Namely, the Perſians, who followed their example. 

| Severus defeated the Aſiatic legions of Niger, Conſtantine 
thoſe of Licinius; Veſpaſian, though proclaimed by the armies 
of Syria, made war againſt Vitellius only with the legions of 
Mcefia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia. Cicero, when he was at his 

rovince, wrote to the ſenate, that they ſhould not reckon on the 
evies raiſed in this country, Conſtantine defeated Maxentius, 
fays Zozimen, by his cavalry only. See hereafter chap. xxii. , 

$ Auguſtus fixed the legions to particular ſtations in the pro- 
vinces. The levies were originally raiſed at Rome, after that 
among the Latins, in Italy next, and laſt of all in the provinces. 


generally 
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generally elected out of the ſoldiery, were for the moſt 
art ſtrangers, and ſometimes the worſt of Barbarians. 
ome was now no longer miſtreſs of the world, but 
received laws from the whole univerſe, 

Each emperor brought with him ſome peculiarity from 
his own country, relating to faſhions, manners, politics, 
or religion ; and Heliogabalus had even fortned a re- 
ſolution to deſtroy every object of _— veneration 
in Rome, and to baniſh all the gods from their tem- 
ples, that he might place his own in their room. 

This circumſtance, even conſidered as independent 
on the ſecret operations of the Deity, which are obvious 
to his omniſcience alone, greatly contributed to the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity ; for nothing was now 
ſtrange in the empire, and the people were prepared to 
reliſh every new cuſtom which the emperors were in- 
clinable to introduce. | 

It is well known, that the Romans received the gods 
of other nations into their city ; but then they received 
them with the art of conquerors, and carried them in 
their triumphal proceſſions: but when ſtrangers at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh them by their own authority, they 
were immediately rejected. It is likewiſe notorious, that 
the Romans gave foreign deities the names of ſuch of 
their own gods as were moſt conformable to the others, 
in their attributes: but, when the prieſts of other coun- 
tries would introduce the adoration of their divinities, 
under the proper names, among the Romans, they 
were not permitted to accompliſh that deſign ; and this 
was the greateſt obſtacle to the progreſs of Chriſtianity. 

Caracalla, who ſucceeded Severus, may be called 
not only a tyrant, but the deſtroyer of mankind. Ca- 
ligula, Nero, and Domitian limited their barbarities to 
Rome : but this monſter endeavoured to extend his fury 
through the world like a peſtilence. 

Severus amaſſed prodigious treaſures by the exac- 
tions of a long reign, and his proſcriptions of thoſe who 
declared for his competitors in the empire. 

I 2 Caracalla 
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Caracalla having commenced his reign with murder- 
ing his brother Geta with his own hands, purchaſed, 
with thoſe riches, a connivance at his crime from the 
ſoldiers who had an extraordinary regard for Geta; 
but the liberalities of Caracalla had ſuch an effect upon 
them, that they declared they had taken oaths to both 
the children of Severus, and not to one alone. 

The immoderate treaſures which have been gathered 
by princes have commonly produced fatal effects : they 
generally corrupt the ſucceſſor, who grows dazzled with 
the luſtre they diffuſe; and if they happen not to 

revent his heart, they miſguide his mind, and cauſe 

im to form plans of mighty enterprizes, by the mini- 
ſtration of a power that is only accidental, always tran- 
ſitory and unnatural, and an empty inflation inſtead of 
a real grandeur. 

Caracalla augmented the ſoldiers pay ; Macrinus 
wrote to the ſenate, that this augmentation amounted 
to *® ſeventy millions of drachms +. This prince ſeems 
to have magnified things; and if we compare our ſol- 
diers pay now-a-days with the reſt of our public ex- 
pences, and ſuppoſe that we kept the ſame proportion 
among the Romans we ſhall fee that this ſum was ex- 
ceſhve. ö 

Here we ſhonld enquire, what was a Roman ſoldier's 
pay? We learn from Oroſius, that Domitian raiſed & 
it a fourth from what it was before. And it appears 
from a ſoldier's ſpeech in Tacitus, that |} at the death 
of Auguſtus it was ten ounces of braſs per day. We 
find in Suetonius 4, that Julius Cæſar doubled the pay 
of his time. In Pliny “, at the ſecond Panic war, it 

| was 


* Seven thouſand myriads. Dion. in Macrinus. 

+ The Attic drachm was the ſame with the Roman denarius, 
the eighth part of an ounce, and the ſixty- fourth part of our marc. 
t He raiſed it in proportion as feventy-hve is to an hundred, 

Annal. bb. i. | | 
Life of Jul. Cæſ. 
** Fiſt. Nat. xxxiii. 13. Inſtead of giving ten ounces of 
per for twenty, they paid ſixteen. [ The author ſhould have _ 
inſtea 
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was diminiſhed one fifth. It was then in the Punic 
war * about ſix ounces of copper; in the ſecond +, 
about five ounces; at ten, under Julius Cæſar; and 
thirteen and a third, under Domitian . I ſhall make 
here ſome reflections. | 

The pay which the republic might eaſily advance, 
when it was only a ſmall ſtate, when it engaged in a 
new war every year, and received the ſpoils of it as 
often ; it was not able to raiſe, without running in 
debt, under the firſt Punic war, when it carried its 
arms beyond Italy, when it maintained a long war, and 
ſupported great armies. 

In the ſecond Punic war, the pay was reduced to five 
ounces of braſs; and this diminution might be made 
without danger at a time when moſt of the citizens 
were aſhamed to receive pay, and were willing to ſerve 
at their own charge. 

The treaſures of Perſia ||, and of fo many other 
kings, which flowed into Rome, put an end to taxes 
there. In ſuch public and private opulence, they had 
the prudence not to enlarge the former payment of five 
ounces of braſs. 

Though even from this pay they made a deduction 
for corn, cloaths, and arms; ſtill it was ſufficient, be- 
cauſe they enrolled only thoſe citizens who had patri- 
monies of their own. 


inſtead of ten aſſes of braſs of two ounces each, they paid only 
xvi aſſes of one ounce each, ] 

* A ſoldier in the Mofeellaria of Plautus, ſays it was three 
aſſes; which can be underſtood only of aſſes of ten ounces, But 
if the pay was exactly ſix aſſes in the firſt Punic war, it was not 
diminiſhed in the ſecond a fifth, but a ſixth, and the fraction was 
omitted, | 

+ Polybius, who reduces the pay to Greek money, differs only 
by a fraction. 

t See Orofius and Suetonius in Domitian. They ſay the ſame 
thing under different words. I have reduced the terms to ounces 
of braſs, that I might be underſtood without having recourſe to 
the ſeveral fpecies of the Roman Money. 

Cic. Offic. lib. 2. 


Marius 
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Marius having enrolled people of no ſubſtance, and 
his example being afterwards followed, Julius Cæſar 
was obliged to augment the pay. 

This augmentation having been continued after the 
death of Cæſar, they were obliged under the conſulſhip 
of Hirtius and Panſa, to re-eſtabliſh taxes. 

The weakneſs of Domitian in adding one-fourth to 
this pay, was a great blow to the ſtate ; the unhappineſs 
of which was not that it brought in luxury in general, . 
but infuſed it among people of that condition who 
ought to be ſupplied SS more than the bare neceſ- 
ſities which nature requires. Laſtly, by Caracalla's final 
augmentation, the empire was thrown into ſuch a con- 
dition, that, not being able to ſubſiſt without ſoldiers, it 
could not ſubſiſt with them. 

Caracalla, to ſoften the horror of his fratricide, in- 
ſtituted divine honours to his brother Geta; and, what 
was very peculiar, he himſelf received the ſame deifi- 
cation of Macrinus, who after he had cauſed him to be 
ſtabbed, and was deſirous of appeaſing the prætorian 
bands, who regretted the death of a prince whoſe li- 
beralities they had fo often enjoyed, erected a temple, 
and eſtabliſhed a prieſthood of Flamens in his honour. 
This preſerved his memory from all degrading im- 
putations, * and the ſenate not knowing to cenſure him, 
he was not ranked among the tyrants, like Commodus, 
who had not done more to deſerve that title than himſelf. 

As to the two great emperors Adrian and Severus ＋, 
one eſtabliſhed and the other relaxed the military diſci- 
pline, and the events exactly correſponded with their 
cauſes : the reigns which ſucceeded that of Adrian were 
a ſenes of happineſs and tranquillity ; but after the 
death of Severus, nothing was ſeen but a ſucceſſion of 
calamities and horror, 


* ZXlius Lampridius in vita Alexandri Severi, 
+ See the abridgment of Xiphil. in the life of Adrian, and He- 
rodian in the life of Seyerus. | 
Caracalla 
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Caracalla had confined himſelf to no limitations in 
his prodigality to the ſoldiers; and in that particular he 
acted conformably to the ſentiments of his father, who 
on his death-bed, adviſed him to enrich the army and 
diſregard all the reſt of mankind. 

But theſe politics could be only accommodated to 
one reign; for the ſucceſſor being no longer able to 
continue thoſe expences, was ſoon aſſaſſinated by the 
army; ſo that the emperors who were eminent for 
wiſdom, were always murdered by the ſoldiers; and 
thoſe whole lives were infamous, were deſtroyed either 
by the conſpiracies or edicts of the ſenate. 

When a tyrant ſuffered himſelf to be entirely influ- 
enced by the war, and left the citizens expoſed to 
their licentious depredations, ſuch injurious proceedings 
could not be extended beyond the period of one reign ; 
becaule the ſoldiers, in conſequence of their devaſtations, 
impoveriſhed the people, and defeated themſelves of 
their pay by that event. It therefore became neceſlary 
to reform the military diſcipline, which was a project 
always fatal to the perſons who preſumed to attempt it. 

When Caracalla loſt his life by the treachery of Ma- 
crinus, the ſoldiers, in deſpair at the death of a prince, 
whoſe liberality had been diſpenſed to them with an un- 
limited flow, elected Heliogabalus *; and when he, by 
his proſtitution to infamous pleaſures, and the lawleſs 
extravagancies he ſuffered the army to commit, grew 
contemptible even in their eyes, they diſpatched him by 
an aſſaſſination. The ſame fate attended Alexander, who 
was preparing to reſtore the true military diſeipline, and 
threatened to puniſh the ſoldiers for their miſconduct +. 

In this manner a tyrant, who inſtead of being ſoli- 
citous for his ſafety, affected an ability to be criminal, 
Periſhed with the fatal advantage of being murdered a 


At this time every one thought himſelf good enough to riſe 
ire. See Dial, IXxix. 


10 1 
I See Lampridius. 
few 
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few days before another who would willingly have been 


a better man. 

After the death of Alexander, the imperial dignity 
was transferred to Maximin, who was the firſt emperor 
of Barbarian extraction, and had been diſtinguiſhed by 
his ſtrength and gigantic ſtature. 

This prince and his fon were likewiſe ſlain by the 
ſoldiers. The two firſt Gordians periſhed in Afiica: 
Maximus, Balbinus, and the third Gordian were maſ- 
facred : Philip, who had cauſed the young Gordian 
to be deſtroyed, was himſelf flain with his ſon; and 
Decius, who was choſen to ſucceed him, was murder- 
ed in his turn by the treaſon of Gallus “. 

The Roman empire was improperly ſo denominated 
at that time, and might rather be called an irregular 
commonwealth, nearly reſembling the Ariſtocracy of 
Algiers, where the militia, who are inveſted with the 
ſovereign power, ele& and depoſe the magiſtrate they 
call the Dey ; and it may perhaps be taken for a ge- 
neral rule, that a military government is, in ſome re- 
ſpects, a republic rather than a monarchy. 

But leſt any one ſhould imagine the foldiers had no 
other ſhare in the government than what they extorted 
by their diſobedience and inſurrections, let it be aſked 
whether the orations in which the emperors addreffed 
themſelves to the army, were not at laft very correſ- 
pondent to thoſe which the conſuls and tribunes for- 
merly made to the people? And though the foldiers 
had no particular place to aſſemble in, nor were under 
the regulation of any certain forms; though the tem- 


* Caſaubon obſerves, on the Hiſtoria Auguſta, that during the 
period of 160 years which it comprehends, there were ſeventy 
perſons, who juſtly or otherwiſe, had the title of Czſar. Adeo ergnt 
in illo Principatu, quem tamen omnes mirantur, comitia Imperii ſemper 
incerta, So uncertain, to the aſtoniſhment of all, were the elec- 
tions in. that empire. Which circumſtance ſufficiently manifeſts 
the difference between the Roman government and that of France, 
where, for the long ſpace of twelve hundred years, no more 
than ſixty three kings have reigned. | 

per 
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per of their minds was not uſually ſerene, their pro- 
ceedings conſiſting of action rather than deliberation, 
did they not however diſpoſe of the public fortune 
with a ſovereign authority? What was an emperor 
but the miniſter of a violent and tumultuous govern- 
ment, and did not the ſoldiers elect him for their own 
particular convenience ? | | 

When the army aſſociated into the empire *, Philip, 
the prætorian prefect of the third Gordian, claimed 
the exerciſe of an undivided command, but did not 
ſucceed in his pretenſions; he then requeſted the army 
to divide the power equally between them, but to as 
little effect; he next intreated them to leave him the 
title of Cæſar, and was ſtill refuſed ; he afterwards 
ſolicited them to create him prefect of the prætorian 
bands, and met with the uſual repulſe; till at laſt he 
was reduced to plead for his life. The army, in the 
inſtance before us, exerciſed the ſupreme magiſtracy 
in their ſeveral deciſions. 

The Barbarians were at firſt unknown to the Ro- 
mans, and for ſome time afterwards only incommo- 
dious ; but at laft they became formidable to them, 
by an event altogether unparalleled at that time, and 
which perhaps may never be equalled hereafter. Rome 
had ſo effectually extinguiſhed all nations, that when 
ſhe at laft was vanquiſhed in her turn, the earth ſeemed 

m_ a new race of mankind, to accompliſh her 
ruction. 

Thoſe princes who have large dominions, ſeldom 
find them bordered by any territories conſiderable 
enough to be the objects of their ambition; and 
ſhould there be any ſuch, they would naturally be 
ſwallowed up in a ſeries of conqueſt. We will fay 
they are bounded then by ſeas and mountains, and 
vaſt deſerts, whoſe ſterility rendered them contemptible. 
The Romans for this reaſon ſuffered the Germans to 


to 
de 


* See Julius Capitolinus, 


range 
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range in their foreſts and gloomy wilds, and let the 
northern nations ſhiver amidſt the polar ſnow ; and yet 
thoſe inhoſpitable regions produced a people, who at 
laſt enſlaved the conquerors of the world. 

In the reign of Gallus, a mighty collection of na- 
tions, who afterwards became more celebrated, ſpread 
their ravages through all Europe ; and the Perſians 
having invaded Syria, abandoned their conqueſts only 
to preſerve their booty. 

We no longer ſee any of thoſe ſwarms of Barbarians ' 
which the North formerly ſent out. The violences of 
the Romans had made the people of the South retire into 
the North: while the force which confined them ſubſiſt- 
ed, they remained there: when it was weakened, they 
diſperſed themſelves into all parts“. The ſame thing 
happened ſome ages after. The conqueſts and tyrannies 
of Charlemagne had again forced the nations of the 
South into the North : as ſoon as this empire was weak- 
ened, they poured a ſecond time from the North into 
the South. And if at preſent a prince made the ſame 
ravages in Europe, the nations driven into the North, 
with their backs to the limits of the univerſe, would 
maintain their ground, till the moment they ſhould 
over-run and conquer Europe a third time. 

The miſerable diforders which had ſo long been 
ſpringing up in the ſeveral ſucceſſions of the emperors, 
were now come to their fatal maturity, and that period 
which was concurrent with the cloſe of Valerian's reign, 
and the duration of that of his ſon Gallienus, produced 
thirty pretenders to the empire, the greateſt part of 
whom being ſwept away by their mutual contentions, 
their devaſtations were limited to a ſhort reign; and 
they gained nothing durable but the appellation of the 
THIRTY TYRANTS, | 

Valerian having been taken priſoner by the Perſians, 
and his ſon Gallienus neglecting the public affairs, the 


* This may ſerve for an anſwer to the famous queſtion, Why 
tle North is no longer fo populous as formerly? 
| Barbarians 
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was now in the ſame condition it was afterwards reduc- x 
ed to in the weſt *, at the cloſe of another century, and | 
it would then have felt its laſt convulſions, had not a hap- 1 
py conjunction of events interpoſed for its preſervation. I 

The terrible confuſion in ſucceeding to the empire 
being come to its height, we find at the end of the 
reign of Valerian, and during that of Gallienus, his 
ſon, no leſs that thirty pretenders to the throne, moſt 1 
of whom having got poſſeſſion of it, and reigned for a 
very ſhort time, were called the tyrants. 

Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, and one of the Ro- i 
man allies, diſlodged the Perſians, who had invaded F 
the greateſt part of Aſia : Rome furniſhed an army of | 
its own citizens, and they effectually delivered it from | 
the Barbarians who came to pillage their city : an innu- l 
merable army of Scythians, who put to ſea in a fleet 
of five thouſand ſhips, entirely periſhed by ſtorms, fa- 
tigue, and famine, and even by their formidable gran- | 
deur ; and Gallienus being at laſt ſlain, Claudius, Au- 
relian, Tacitus, and Probus, who happily ſucceeded 1 
him, and were four extraordinary princes, ſnatched the 14 
empire from the verge of ruin. 


C HM A Fa 
Changes in the S 7A T E. 


THE emperors, to prevent the continual treaſons 
of the army, aſſociated into the government proper 
perſons in whom they might confide ; and Diocleſian, 
under pretext of the weight and multiplicity of the 
public affairs, eſtabliſhed a law, that there ſhould 
always be two emperors and as many Cæſars. He 
judged, that, by this proceeding, the four principal ar- 
mies being polleſſed by the partners in the empire, {| 


* An hundred and fifty years after this event, the Barbarians 4 
invaded the empire, in the reign of Honorius. . 
would 
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would naturally intimidate one another, and that the 
inferior armies being too weak to have any thoughts of 
railing their chiefs to the imperial dignity, their cuttom of 
election would be gradually diſcontinued, and entirely 
aboliſhed at laſt. Beſides, the dignity of the Cæſars being 
always ſubordinate, that power, which, for the ſecurity 
of the government, was in the participation of four, would 
be exerciſed in its full extent by no more than two. 

The ſoldiers were likewiſe reſtrained from their exor- 
bitances by conſidering, that as the riches of particular 
perſons as well as the public treaſure were conſiderably 
diminiſhed, the emperors were in no condition to offer 
them ſuch large donations as formerly, and conſequent- 
ly the gratuities would be no longer proportionable to 
the danger of a new election. 

We may add to this, that the prefects of the præto- 
rian bands, whoſe power and employ ments rendered 
them the grand viſirs of thoſe times, and frequently 
tempted them to murder their emperors, in order to 
raiſe themſelves to the throne, were greatly reduced by 
Conſtantine, who diveſted them of ; all but their civil 
1 nctions, and augmented their number to four inſtead 
or two. 

The lives of the emperors began now to be in greater 
ſecurity, and they might reaſonably expect to die 
peaceably in their beds. This circumſtance ſeems in 
ſome meaſure to have ſoftened their diſpoſitions, and 
they no longer ſhed human blood with the barbarous 
prodigality of their predeceſſors. But as the immenſe 
power they till poſſeſſed muſt needs have ſome parti- 
cular tendency, it began to manifeſt itſelf in a ſpecies 
of tyranny leſs glaring than the former. The ſubjects 
were no longer affrighted with inhuman maſſacres, but 
then they were haraſſed by unjuſt ſentences and forms 
of judicature, which ſeemed to defer death only to ren- 
der hfe itſelf uncomfortable. The court governed, and 
was likewiſe ſwayed in its turn, by a greater variety of 
artifices and a more exquiſite train of political refine- 


ments, which were conducted with greater ſilence than 
: uſual. 
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uſual. In a word, inſtead of an unterrified diſpoſition to 
form a bad action, and a cruel precipitation to commit 
it, thoſe gigantic iniquities ſhrunk into the vices of 
weak minds, and could only be called languid crimes. 

A new train of corruption was now introduced, the 
firſt emperors puiſued pleaſures, but theſe ſunk into 
ſoftneſs. They ſhewed themſelves with leſs frequency 
to the ſoldiers, were more indolent and foader of their 
domeſtics, more devoted to the palace, and more ab- 
ſtrated from the empire. 

The poiſon of the court grew more malignant in pro- 
portion to the diſguiſe it aſſumed. All direct terms were 
diſuſed in diſcourſe, and diſtant inſinuations became the 
dialect of the palace. Every ſhining reputation was ſul- 
lied, and the miniſters as well as the officers of the army 
were ually left to the diſcretion of that fort of 
people, who, as they cannot be uſeful to the ſtate them- 
ſelves, ſuffer none to ſerve it with reputation and glory. 

In a word, that affability of the firſt emperors, which 
alone qualified them for an inſight into their affairs, was 
now entirely diſcarded. The prince had no informati- 
ons, but what were conveyed to him by the canal of 
a few favourites, who acted always in concert together, 
and even when they ſeemed to diſagree in their opini- 
ons, were only in the province of 1 perſon to their 
ſovereign. 

The reſidence of ſeveral emperors in Aſia, and their 
perpetual competition with the kings of Perſia, made 
them form a reſolution to be adorned like thoſe mo- 
narchs; and Diocleſian, though others ſay Galerius, 
publiſhed an edict to that effect. 

This pompous imitation of the Aſiatic pride being 
once eſtabliſhed, the people were ſoon habituated to 
ſuch a ſpectacle, and when Julian would have regu- 
lated his conduct by a modeſt ſimplicity of manners, 
that proceeding which was no more than a renovation 
of the ancient behaviour, was imputed to him as a re- 
proachful inattention to his dignity. 
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Though ſeveral emperors had reigned after Marcus 
Aurelius, yet the empire was undivided ; and as the 
authority of thoſe princes was acknowledged in all the 
provinces, it was but one power though exerciſed by 
many perſons, 

But Galerius * and Conſtantius Chlorus, being at 
variance with each other, divided the empire in reality ; 
and this example, which was afterwards followed by 
Conſtantine, who purſuing the plan of Galerius and not 
that of Diocleſian, introduced a cuſtom which might be 
called a revolution rather than a change. 

We may likewiſe add, that the ſtrong deſire of Con- 
ſtantine to be the founder of a new city, and an impulſe 
of vanity to diſtinguiſh it by his own name, determined 
him to transfer the ſeat of empire to the eaſt. Though 
Rome was far from being ſo | ork within the walls as 
it is at preſent, yet the ſuburbs were prodigiouſly ex- 
tenſive : Italy was filled with ſeats of pleaſure, and 
might properly be called the garden of Rome. The 
huſbandmen were in Cllicia, Africa, and Egypt I; but 
the gardeners lived altogether in Italy. The lands were 
generally cultivated by the ſlaves of the Roman citizens, 
but when the ſeat of empire was eſtabliſhed in the eaſt, 
all Rome was in a manner tranſplanted to that ſitua- 
tion. Thither did the Grandees ſend their ſlaves, or, 
in other words, the greateſt part of the people, and 
Italy was almoſt exhauſted of its inhabitants, 

It was Conſtantine's intention that the new city 
ſhould not be inferior in any particular to the old one; 
and therefore he took care to have it ſufficiently ſupplied 
with corn, commanding all the harveſt of Egypt to be 
ſent to Conſtantinople, and conſigning that of Africa 


* See Oroſius, lib. vii. and Aurelius Victor. 
5 tecta multos addidere urbes, ſays Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 

iii. | 

t Corn, ſays Tacitus, was formerly exported from Italy to the 
diſtant provinces, and it is not a barren land now ; but we culti- 
vate Africa and Egypt, and chooſe to expole the lives of the Ro- 
man people to danger. 


to 
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to Rome, which does not ſeem to have been a very ju- 
dicious proceeding. 

Whilit the republic ſubſiſted, the people of Rome, who 
were then the ſovereigns of all other nations, became na- 
turally entitled to a proportion of the tribute: this cir- 
cumſtance induced the ſenate to ſell them corn, at firſt, 
for a low price, and afterwards to make a gratuitous diſ- 
tribution of it among them ; and when monarchy itſelf 
was introduced, this latter cuſtom was ſtill continued, 
though entirely oppoſite to the principles of that form 
of government. It is true, the abuſe remained unrecti- 
fied through an apprehenſion of the inconveniences that 
would have riſen from its diſcontinuance ; but when 
Conſtantine founded a new city, he eſtabliſhed the ſame 
cuſtom without the leaſt appearance of reafon. 

When Auguſtus had conquered Egypt, he conveyed 
the treaſure of the Ptolemies to Rome; and this pro- 
ceeding occaſioned much the ſame revolution which the 
diſcovery of the Indies afterwards effected in Europe, 
and which ſome ridiculous ſchemes have ſince accom- 
pliſhed in our time. The revenue was doubled at Rome, 
and as that city continued to abſorb all the riches of Alex- 
andria, which was itſelf the repoſitory of the treaſures of 
Africa and the Eaſt ; gold nd filver by theſe means be- 
came very common in Europe, and the people were able 
to pay very conſiderable taxations even in money. 

But when the empire was afterwards divided, all theſe 
riches flowed in a full tide to Conſtantinople ; and we 
may add to this unhappy circumſtance, that the mines 
in 8 had not then been opened: that thoſe of 


* Sueton. in Auguſt, Oroſ. lib. vi. Rome often met with theſe 
revolutions. I have before obſerved, that the treaſures brought 
hither from Macedonia, ſuperſeded all farther tribute. Cicero in 
his Offices, lib. ii. 

+ Tacitus, De moribus Germanorum, declares this in expreſs 
terms. Beſides, we know pretty nearly the time in which moſt of 
the mines of Germany were opened. See Thomas Sefreiberus 
of the origin of the mines of the Harts. Thoſe of Saxony are 
thought to be leſs ancient. 


Italy 
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Italy * and Gaul were very few and inconſiderable; and 
that the mines of Spain f had not been worked ſince 
the Carthaginians loſt that country, or at leaſt they were 
not ſo productive as formerly; Italy itſelf was now a 
continued waſte of forſaken gardens, and conſequently 
could not be in any condition to draw money from the 
Eaſt, whilſt the Weſt at the ſame time was drained of all 
its wealth, by the oriental merchants who ſupplied the 
inhabitants with their neceſſary commodities. Gold and 
Silver, by theſe means became extremely ſcarce in Eu- 
rope; and yet the emperors extorted the ſame pecuniary 
tributes as formerly, which completed the general de- 
ſtruction. | | 

When a government has been eſtabliſhed in one cer- 
tain form; and its political circumſtances are adjuſted to 
a particular ſituation, it is generally prudent to leave 
them in' that condition ;' for the ſame cauſes which have 
enabled ſuch a ſtate to ſubſiſt, though they may fre- 
quently be complicated and unknown, will ſtill continue 
to ſupport it; but when the whole ſyſtem is changed, 
remedres can only be accommodated to the inconveni- 
ences. viſible in the theory, whilſt others, which nothing 
but experience can point out, are lurking without op- 
poſition in the new plan. : 

For theſe reaſons, though the empire grew already 
too great, yet it was effectually ruined by the diviſions 
into which it was parcelled, becauſe all the parts of this 
vaſt body, had, for a long feries of time, been arrang- 
ed ſo as to become ſettled and ſteady, and were com- 
pacted by a mutual dependency through the whole. 

Conſtantine 7, after he had weakened the capital, pro- 
ceeded to impair the frontiers by drawing off thoſe le- 

r 3 | gions 

* See Pliny Nat. Hiſt. xxxyii. 77. Sw 

+ The Carthaginians, ſays. Diodorus, underſtood very well the 
art of making an advantage of them; and the Romans that of 
hindering others from making ſuch advantage. 

t This account of Conſtantine's proceedings no — contra- 
dicts the eccleſiaſtical writers, who declare they conhne them- 
ſelves to thoſe actions of this prince which had any „ re- 

1g10n, 
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gions which were ſtationed on the banks of great rivers, 
and diftributing them into the provinces. This inno- 
vation was extremely prejudicial in more inſtances than 
one; for as the barrier which comprehended fo man 
nations was now removed; fo the ſoldiers * paſſed all 
their time, and grew effeminate in the Circus and the 
theatres f. 

When Julian was ſent by Conſtantius into Gaul, he 
found that fifty towns on the Rhine + had been taken 
by the Barbarians, and that the provinces were all 
plundered, and that there was now no more than the 
ſhadow of a Roman army, which fled at the very men- 
tion of the enemies name. 

This prince by his wifdom |, and perſeverance, joined 
with economy, conduct, and valour, and proſpered 
by a noble ſeries of heroic actions, chaſed the Barba- 
rians out of their new ſettlements, and his name became 
a terror to them as long as he lived g. 

The ſhortneſs of the reigns, the various political par- 
ties, the different religions, and oe ſects of 
theſe religions, have greatly disfigured the characters of 
the emperors; I ſhall give only two examples: that 
Alexander, who is a coward in Herodian, is a hero in 


üg en. without concerning themſelves with the political tranſ- 
actions in that reign. Euſeb. Life of Conſtantine, lib. i. c. 9. 
Socrates, lib. 1. c. 1. ; | 

* Zozimus, lib. ii. 2 | 

+ After the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, the combats of gladi- 
ators were very ſeldom exhibited, and Conſtantine prohibited 
them by his authority; but this barbarous cuſtom was not en- 
tirely aboliſhed till the time of Honorius. The Romans retained 
nothing of their ancient ſhews, but what tended to emaſculate 
their minds, and allure them to pleaſure. In former times, the 
ſoldiers before they took the field, were entertained with a com- 
bat of gladiators, to familiariſe them to the fight of blood and 
weapons of war, and to inſpire them with intrepidity when they 
engaged the enemy. Jul. Capit. Life of Maximus and Balbinus. 

Ammian. Marcellin. lib, xvi. xvii. and xviii. 

Ammian. Marcellin. ſbid. * 

$ See the noble panegyric made by Ammianus Marcellinus on 
this prince, lib. xxy, - 


Vor. III. 5 Lampridius; 
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Lampridius; that Gratian, ſo highly celebrated by the 
Orthodox, is compared to Nero by Philoſtorgius. 

No prince ſaw the neceſſity of reſtoring the ancient 
plan, more than Valentinian. His whole life was em- 
ployed in fortifying the banks of the Rhine, making le- 
vies, raiſing caſtles, placing troops in proper ſtations, 
and furniſhing them with ſubſiſtence on thoſe frontiers; 
but an event that afterwards happened, determined his 
brother Valens to open the Danube, and that proceed- 
ing was attended with very dreadful conſequences. 

That track of land which lies between the Palus 
Mzotis, the mountains of Caucaſus and the Caſpian ſea, 
was inhabited by a numerous people who compoſed 
great part of the nation of the Huns, or that of the Alans. 
The ſoit was exceedingly fertile; the inhabitants were 
fond of wars and robberies ; and were always either on 
horſeback or in their chariots, and wandered about the 
country wherein they were incloſed : they ſometimes 
made depredations on the frontiers of Perfta and Arme- 
nia; but the ports of the Caſpian ſea were eaſily guard- 
ed, and it was difficult for them to penetrate into Per- 
ſia by any other avenues; and as they imagined it im- 
practicable to croſs the Palus Mzotis, they were altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the Romans; ſo that whilſt other 
nations of Barbarians ravaged the empire, theſe con- 
fined themſelves within the limits which their ignorance 
had drawn around them. | | 

It has been the opinion of ſome, * that the ſlime 
which was rolled down- by the current of the Tanais 
had by degrees formed a kind of incruſtation on the ſur- 
face of the Cimmerian.Boſphorus, over which theſe peo- 
ple are ſuppoſed to have paſſed. Others + inform us, 
that two young Scythians being in full purſuit of a 
hind, the terrified creature ſwam over that arm of the 
ſea, upon which the youths immediately following her 

2 ĩ Patio HhahnaFa | 1 
+ Joernandes de rebus Geticis, The Miſcellaneous Hiſt, of Pro- 
epi es | | i 

ve n 
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in the ſame track, were exceedingly aſtoniſhed to find 
themſelves in a new world ; and, at their return to the 
old one, they gave their countrymen“ a particular ac- 
count of the ſtrange lands, and if I may be indulged the 
expreſſion, the inviting Indies they had lately diſcovered. 

Upon this information; an innumerable body of 
Huiis immediately paſſed thoſe ſtreights ; and, meeting 
firſt with the Goths, made that people fly before them. 
It ſhould ſeem as if theſe mighty countries poured their 
nations out precipitately upon one another, and that 
* Aſia had acquired a new weight to make it ponderate 
equal to the European po-¼- er. 

The Goths in conſternation preſented themſelves on 
the banks of the Danube, and with a ſuppliant air in- 
treated the Romans to allow them a place of refuge. 
Theflatterers + of Valens improved this conjuncture, and 
repreſented it as a fortunate conqueſt of a new people, 
who, by the acceſſion of their numbers, would defend 
and enrich the empire. 7 IU 3 

Valens ordered I them to be admitted into his terri- 
tories upon delivering up their arms; but his officers 
ſuffered them to re- ꝓurchaſe with their money as many 
as they pleaſed : they were afterwards'diſtributed into 
ſeveral 9 — of land; but the Goths, || coritrary to 

N een 01 een 

* Vide Sozomen, lib. vi. 

+ Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxix. HOPE tet 

t Several of thoſe who had received theſe orders abandoned 
themſelves to a brutal paſſion for ſome of the male refugees; 
others were enſnared by the beauty of the young barbarians of 
the other ſex, and became the captives of their female ſlaves; a 
third ſort were corrupted by preſents. in money, linen habits, and 
fringed mantles ; and all their thoughts only tenced to enrich 
their houſes with ſlaves, and to ſtock their farms with cattle. Hiſt. 
of Dexippus. - - E: _ | 

| See the Gothic hiſtory by Priſcus, who has ſet this difference 
of cuſtoms in a clear light. It may be aſked perhaps, how it was 
poſſible for nations who never cultivated their lands, to be ſo pow- 
erful, when thoſe of America are ſo very weak: it is becauſe peo · 
ple who follow a paſtoral life are furniſhed with a better ſub- 
ſiſtence than thoſe who live by the chace. X | 

t 
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the cuſtom of the Huns, did not cultivate the portions 
of ground aſſigned them. They were even left deſti- 
tute of the promiſed ſupplies of corn, and were ready to 
perith amidſt a land of plenty; they were armed for war, 
and yet unjuſtly inſulted. In conſequence of theſe provo- 
cations, they ravaged allthe country from the Danube 
to the Boſphorus; they deſtreyed Valens and all his 
army, and repaſſed the Danube only to quit the hideous 

folitude they had effected by their devaſtations. * | 


CH A P. XVII. 
An Account of home new maxims received by the Romans. 


. SOMETIMES the puſillanimous ſpirit of the em- 
perors f, and frequently the defenceleſs ſtate of the em- 
pire made the people employ their money to appeale the 
nations that threatened to invade them; but the deſired 
peace could never be effectually purchaſed, becauſe 
thoſe who ſold it could, whenever they pleaſed, oblige 
the Romans to buy it again. 1 
It is n an unſucceſsful 2 
to part witlx great for a precarious peace; for a 
— 2 it is known he will make 
a long reſiſtance before he can be vanquiſhed. 

Beſides, ſuch gratifications as theſe were changed 
into tribute at laſt, and though they were free at the 


It appears by the account given by Ammianns Marcellinus, that 
the Huns, in their firſt ſettlements, did not manure their lands, 
and — ſubſiſted on their flocks and herds, in a country that 
bounded with rich paſtures, and was watered with many rivers; 
fuch is the practice of the inhabitants of little Fartary, which is 
part of the fame country. And it is probable that the nations we 
haye been ſpeaking of, aving, after their emigrations from their 
native land, ſettled in countries that afforded fende or no paſture 


for their cattle, applied themſelves to the cultivation of the foil. 

See Zorimus, Ub. iv. See alſo Deuippus“s Extract of the Em- 

baſſies of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus. | 

Ei At firſt they gave all to the ſoldiers; afterwards all to the 
emy. 5 a 


beginning, 
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beginning, they became neceſſary in the event, and 
palled for an acquired property: for which reaſon, when 
an emperor refuſed them to ſome particular people, or 
was not diſpoſed to give them ſo much as they de- 
manded, they immediately declared themſelves his 
mortal enemies. To produce an inſtance or two, from 
a thouſand: the army which Julian led againſt the Per- 
ſians, * was purſued, in his retreat from the eaſt, by 
the Arabians, to whom the cuſtomary tribute had been 
refuſed : and in a ſhort time afterwards, in the reign of 
Yalentinian, the Germans +, who had been offered more 
inconſiderable preſents than uſual, grew exaſperated at 
that diſobliging frugality, and theſe northern people be- 
ing already influenced by a point of honour, avenged 
themſelves of this pretended inſult by a cruel war. 

All thoſe nations that ſurrounded the empire in Eu- 
rope and Aſia, exhauſted it by degrees & its riches : 
and as the Romans derived their grandeur and power 
from the gold and ſilver which flowed into the empire 
from the coffers of ſo many kings; they now grew 
weak and deſpicable, I becauſe the ſame gold and fil- 
ver was drained from them by other nations, 

The miſconduct of politicians is not always volun- 
tary, but happens frequently to be the unavoidable 
conſequence of their particular ſituation; and therefore 
one inconvenience is generally the offspring of another. 


Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxiv. + Idem, lib. xxvi. 

t You would willingly be rich, ſaid Juliam ts his mutinous army, 
there is Perſia for your purpoſe, let us march thither; for, believe 
me, all the riches of he oman republic are now no more: our 
poverty is owing to thofe who a e our princes to purchaſe 
peace from the Barbarians. Our treaſury is exhauſted, our cities 
are in ruins, and our provinces look dreadful with deſolation. 
An emperor who knows no riches but thoſe of the mind, is not 
aſhamed to' acknowledge a virtuous and irreproachable poverty. 
You may revolt if you are ſo diſpoſed ; for my part; either death 
ſhall relieve me, for I ſcorn a life of which tbe leaſt fever can 
deprive me as effectually as my ſword, or I will retire from the 
world; for I have not paſſed my days in ſuch a manner, as to be 


incapable of a private life, Amm. Marcell, lib. xxiv. 
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The army, as we have already declared, became very 
expenſive to the ſtate, and the ſoldiers had three forts of 
advantages; their ordinary pay, donations of recom- 
pence after their ſervices, and accidental liberalities, 
which were often claimed as ſtated properties by a body 
of men who had both princes and people in their power, 

The inability of the people to furniſh theſe expences 
obliged them to employ a leſs chargeable ſoldiery, and 
treaties were ſtruck up with barbarous nations, who had 
neither the luxury of the Roman army, nor the ſame 
ſpirit and pretenſions, 

There was another advantage beſides this; for as the 
Parbarians poured their troops into a country with the 
greateſt precipitation, the Romans being unprovided 
for their reception, and finding it ſometimes difficult to 
raiſe levies in the provinces, were obliged to hire another 
party of Barbarians, who were always mercenary, and 
eager for battle and plunder, This expedient had its 
uſe in the preſent emergency ; but when that was over, 
the Romans found it as difficult to rid themſelves of 
their new allies, as of their enemies themſelves. 

The ancient Romans never ſuffered the auxiliary 
troops to outnumber their own, in their armies *; and 
though their allies might properly be reputed their ſub- 
jects, yet they had no inclination to let thoſe ſubjects be 
better warriors than themſelves. | 

But in the latter times, this proportion of the auxi- 
liaries was not only diſregarded, but even the national 
troops were compoſed of Barbarian ſoldiers. 

\ Thus were cuſtoms eſtabliſhed, quite oppoſite to 
thoſe which had rendered the Romans maſters of the 
world; and as the genius of their former politics al- 
ways prompted them to reſerve the military art to 
themſelves, and exclude their neighbours from any 
participation -of its principles, they now extinguiſhed 
This obſervation is made by Vegetius ; and it appears from 


Livy, that if the auxiliaries ſometimes exceeded the Romans in 
number, the ſuperiority was very inconſiderable. ; 
| N 
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it in their own people, and eſtabliſhed it among fo- 
reigners. 

Take this compendium of the Roman hiſtory: they 
ſubdued all nations by their maxims, but when they 
had ſo far ſucceeded, their republic could not ſubſiſt 
any longer ; the plan of their government muſt be 
changed, and maxims contrary to the firſt, being then 
introduced, they were diveſted of all their grandeur. 

Fortune never interpoſes in the government of this 
world ; and we may be convinced of this truth by the 
Romans, who enjoyed a continual ſeries of proſperity 
when they regulated their conduct by one invariable 
plan, but ſuffered an uninterrupted train of calami- 
ties when they acted upon different principles. There 
are a ſet of general cauſes, either moral or phyſical, 
which operate in every monarchy, and either raiſe and 
maintain it, or elſe involve it in ruin. All accidental 
conjunctures are ſubordinate to theſe cauſes ; and if the 
hazard of a battle, which, in other words, 1s no more 
than a particular cauſe, has been deſtructive of a ſtate, 
ſome general cauſe preſided, and made a ſingle battle 
be the inevitable ruin of that ſtate. In a word, the 
tendency of the main principle draws after it all the par- 
ticular incidents. 

We are ſenſible that for two centuries paſt, the Daniſh 
troops have been generally defeated by the Swedes ; 
we may therefore conclude, that, independent of the 
bravery of the two nations, and the chance of war, ei- 
ther their civil or military government is diſconcerted 
by ſome ſecret flaw which produces this effect, and I am 
of opinion it may eaſily be diſcovered. 

In a word, the Romans loft their military diſcipline, 
and even neglected it in their very arms : Vegetius * 
acquaints us, that the ſoldiers finding them too pon- 
derous, obtained the emperor Gratian's permiſſion to 
quit their coats of mail, and ſoon after their helmets 


* De re Militari, lib. i. c. 20. 
and 
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and when their bodies were thus defenceleſs, they grew 
attentive to nothing but flight. 

The ſame author adds, they had loſt the art of for- 
tifying their camps, and that by this negligence they 
were eaſily overwhelmed by the Barbarian horſe. 

The cavalry of the firſt Romans was not numerous, 
it was but the eleventh part of the legion, and often leſs, 
and what is extraordinary, was made leſs uſe of by them 
than by us who are obliged to carry on ſo many ſieges, 
where cavalry is of little ſervice. When the Roman 
empire was in its decay, their forces conſiſted of little 
elſe but cavalry. I imagine, as a nation improves in the 
knowledge of the military art, it truſts the more to its 
infantry ; and as that ſcience decreaſes, it increaſes its 
cavalry in proportion : the reaſon is, becauſe the infan- 
try, whether light or heavy, is nothing without diſci- 
pline, whereas, the cavalry is always of uſe, even in 
its diforder ®. The action of the latter conſiſts chiefly in 
its impetuoſity and ſudden ſhock ; that of the former in 
its reſiſtance and impenetratable firmneſs, which is not 
ſo much action as re- action. Laſtly, the force of the 
cavalry is momentaneous; that of the infantry of longer 
duration; now there is need of diſcipline to continue it 
in a perſevering ſtate. | l 

The Romans arrived at univerſal monarchy not only 
by the arts of war, but likewiſe by their wiſdom, their 
PRI their paſſion for glory, and their heroic 
ove for their country: and when even theſe virtues diſ- 
appeared under the emperors, and they had only the art 
military among them, yet this alone, notwithſtandin 
the weakneſs and tyranny of their princes, enable 
them to preſerve their former acquiſitions, But when 
corruption had at laſt inſinuated itſelf among the ſol- 
diery, they became the prey of every nation. 

An empire founded by arms, muſt likewiſe have 
arms for its ſupport. But as a people, when their 

* The cavalry of the Tartars, without obſerving any of our 


military maxims, has at all times performed great things. See 
the hiſtories, and particularly thoſe of the conqueſt of China. 


ſtate 
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ſtate is in confuſion, are at a loſs how to rectify their 
civil diſorders; in the ſame manner, when they enjoy a 
profound peace, and are reſpected for their power, they 
never imagine this calm ſcene may change, and con- 
ſequently neglect their military force, from whence as 
they have nothing more to hope, ſo they fancy they 
have all things to fear, and ſometimes proceed ſo far as 
to weaken that baſis of their welfare. 

It was an inviolable law among the Romans, that 
whoever abandoned his poſt or quitted his arms in the 
combat, ſhould be puniſhed with death. Julian and 
Valentinian, had reinforced the ancient penalties in this 
particular; but the Barbanans who were taken into the 
Roman pay *, and were accuſtomed to make war in 
the manner now practiſed by the Tartars, who fly in 
order to rally, and are more folicitous for plunder 
than martial reputation, were incapable of conforming 
to ſuch ſevere regulations, 

The diſcipline of the ancient Romans was ſo ſtrict 
that they have had generals who ſentenced their own 
children to die, for gaining a battle without their or- 
ders : but when they were intermixed with the Barba- 
rians, they contracted, from that aſſociation, the ſame 
ſpirit of independence which marks out the character 
of thoſe nations; and ſuch as read the wars of Belifarius 
with the Goths, will ſee a general very frequently dif- 
obeyed by his officers. 

Sylla and Sertorius amidſt the fury of civil wars 
would rather die than connive at any thing from whence 
Mithridates might derive the leaſt advantage ; but in 
the ſucceeding times, when a miniſter f or any grandee 

| imagined 

* They would not ſubmit to the Roman diſcipline. See Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, lib. xxiti. who relates it as an extraordinary 
circumſtance, that they condeſcended in one inſtance to pleaſe Ju- 
lian, who intended to fortify ſeveral places belonging to the ſtate. 

+ This was not to be wondered at, in that mixture of nations 
who had been uſed to a wandering life, and had no knowledge of 


any country of their own, ſince entire bodies of them would fre- 
| quently 
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imagined it would be favourable to his avarice, his re- 
venge, or ambition, to admit the Barbarians into the 
empire, he immediately permitted them to give a looſe 
to their depredations. 

No ſtates are more neceſſitated for tributes than thoſe 
which are weak, becauſe this circumſtance obliges them 
to augment their charges in proportion to the people's 
inability to defray them ; and therefore the tributes in 
the Roman provinces became inſupportable. 

It would not be improper to read Salvian's * account 

of the horrible exactions that were made upon the peo- 
ple. The citizens were ſo harraſſed by the farmers of 
the revenue, that they were obliged either to ſeek refuge 
among the Barbarians, or ſurrender their liberty to the 
firſt of their inſatiable countrymen who would accept of 
ſuch a preſent, 
This may account for the relations we find in our 
French hiſtory, of the patience with which the Gauls 
ſupported a revolution calculated to eſtabliſh that 
ſhocking diſtinction between a gallant nation, and a 
community of ſervile wretches ; I ſay; between a na- 
tion who retained their liberty and military privileges, 
and an ignoble body of people. The Barbarians, in 
making ſo many citizens ſlaves to till the earth, that is, 
the country to which they were attached, introduced no 
ſervices which were not more cruelly exacted before +. 


quently ſide with the enemy who had conquered them, even 
againſt their own nation. See Procopius's account of the Goths 
under Vitiges. 

* See his whole fifth book, De Gubernatione Dei. See alſo in the 
account of the Embaſſy written by Priſcus, the ſpeech of a Ro- 
man who had ſettled among the Huns, on his happineſs in that 
country. 

+ See Salvian, lib, v. and the laws of the Code, and the Di- 
geſt on them. | 


CHAP, 
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X A 


Some Particulars of the Grandeur of Attila. The eſta- 
bliſhment of the Barbarians accounted for. Reaſons 


why the Weſtern Empire was overturned before that in 
the Eaft. 


AS chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed when the empire was 
in a declining condition, the profeſſors of this religion 
reproached the Pagans for that decay, and theſe retorted 
the charge on the religious doctrines of their antagoniſts. 
The chriſtians replied, that Diocleſian“ ruined the em- 
pire, by aſſociating his three colleagues ; becauſe each 
emperor would be altogether as expenſive, and main- 
tained as great armies as could have ſubſiſted had there 
been but one ſovereign ; in conſequence of which, thoſe 
who furniſhed the contributions being unequally pro- 
portioned to the number of the receivers, the charges be- 
came ſo exceflive that the lands were forſaken by the 
huſbandmen, and for want of cultivation lay waſte, and 
were covered with wild and barren foreſts. 

The Pagans, on the other hand, were perpetually 
exclaiming againſt the ſtrange innovations 1n religion, 
introduced by their adverſaries, and never heard of till 
thoſe days. And as the overflowings of the Tyber, and 
other prejudicial effects of nature, were, in the flou- 
riſhing ſtate of Rome, aſcribed to the diſpleaſure of the 
gods; ſo the calamities of declining Rome were im- 
puted to a religious novelty, and the ſubverſion of the 
ancient altars. | 

Symmachus the prefect, in a letter F to the empe- 
rors, relating to the altar of Victory, attacked the 
chriſtian religion with arguments extremely popular, 
and conſequently very ſeducing, and had art enough 


* LaQtantius, De morte perſecutor. 
+ Letter of Symmach, lib. x. 4. 


to 
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5 ſet them off with all the plauſibility invention could 
niſh. 

Mat circumſtance, ſays he, can lead us more ef- 
fectually to the knowledge of the gods, than the expe- 
rience of our former proſperity? We ought to be faithful 
to ſuch a ſeries of ages, and purſue the ſame track in 
which our fathers fo happily followed their anceſtors. 
Imagine Rome herſelf ſpeaks to you in this manner : 
O imperial princes! compaſſionate fathers of your 
country ! Look with eyes of veneration on thoſe years 
of mine, wherein I always conformed to the ceremonies 
of my predeceſſors. Thoſe ſacred inſtitutions have made 
the univerſe obedient to my laws. Theſe were the allies 
that chaſed Hannibal from my walls, and drove the 
Gauls in confuſion from the capitol. We fervently aſk 
peace for the gods of our country, nay, we ſolicit it in 
the anguiſh of our ſouls, for our compatriot deities ! 
We have no inclination to engage in diſputes which are 
only proper for idle perſons, and we would expreſs our- 
ſelves in the language of ſupplication, and not of war.” 

Symmachus was anſwered by three celebrated au- 
thors. Oroſius compoſed his hiſtory to prove there had 
always been calamities in the world, as great as thoſe 
complained of by the Pagans. Salvian likewiſe wrote 
his book *, wherein he maintains, that the ravages of 
the Barbarians were to be imputed to the degenerate 
behaviour of the chriſtians : and St. Auſtin demon- 
ſtrates, that the city of heaven is very different from 
that city on earth in which the ancient Romans received, 
for a few human virtues, a recompence as vain as the 
virtues themſelves. 

We have already obſerved, that part of the politics 
of the ancient Romans conſiſted in dividing all the 
powers that gave them any umbrage ; but that ſcheme 
was defeated in after times, and Rome could not pre- 
vent Atula from conquering all the northern nations: 


* Of God's government. + Of the city of God, 
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he extended his victories from the Danube to the Rhine, 
demoliſhed all the forts and military works on the banks 
of thoſe rivers, and made both the empires tributary. 

« Theodofius, ſays he *, with an inſolent air, is de- 
ſcended from a father as noble as mine ; but the mo- 
ment I compelled him to pay tribute to me, he fell from 
the grandeur of his extraction, and became my vaſſal: 
and therefore it is unjuſt in him to act like a baſe ſlave, 
and endeayour to prejudice his maſter by treachery.” 

„An emperor, ſaid he, upon another occaſion, ought 
not to be a har ; he promiſed one of my ſubjects to give 
him the daughter of Saturninus in marriage; and I will 
immediately declare war againſt him, if he preſumes to 
depart from his word ; but if the diſobedience of thoſe 
about him puts it out of his power to be punctual, I 
will march to his aſſiſtance.” 6 

It is not to be imagined that Attila was ind 
any moderation and lenity of temper, to let the Romans 
ſubſiſt; he only conformed himſelf to the genius of his 
nation, which prompted him to awe, and not to con- 
quer foreign ſtates. This prince retiring from the ſplendor 
of majeſty to his manſion built of wood, according 
to the repreſentation of Priſcus , though at the ſame 
time he was lord of all the barbarous nations, and, in 
ſome degree, maſter of the chief part of thoſe who were 
civilized I, was one of the greateſt monarchs recorded 
in hiſtorx. 2222 * 

Ambaſſadors were diſpatched to his court, both from 
the eaſtern and weftern empires of the Romans, to re- 


_ -* Hiſtory of the Goths, and relation of the embaſſy written by 
Priſcus. This emperor was Thoodofus the younger. 

+ Hiſtory of the Gotbs, Hz ſedes regis barbariem.totam tenentis ; 
herr captis ervitatibus habitacula This was'the manſion 
in which the monarch of all the Barbarian nations reſided ; this 
the habitation which he prefered to the ſtately cities he had con- 
duered. Jornandes, De rebus Geticis, 

1 It appears bythe account given by Priſcus, that the court of 
Attila had ſome thoughts of ſubjeQing even the Perſians. - 
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ceive his laws and implore his favour. Sometimes he 
commanded them to deliver up the Huns who had de- 
ſerted from his armies, or the Roman ſlaves who had eſ- 
caped from the vigilance of his officers. At other times 
he would not be ſatisfied till ſome miniſter of the em- 
peror was ſurrendered into his power. He charged the 
empire of the eaſt with a tribute of two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of gold ; he received the yearly fum al- 
lowed to a Roman general, and ſent thoſe he intended 
to reward to Conſtantinople, that they might be grati . 
fied to their utmoſt wiſh, making by theſe means a 
conſtant traffic of the apprehenſions of the Romans. 
He was feared by his ſubjects *, but we have no 
reaſon to believe they entertained any averſion to his 
perſon : he was ſurprizingly fierce and impetuous, and 
at the ſame time exceeding politic and artful. He ap- 
peared violent in his rage, but had a ſufficient preſence 
of mind to know when to pardon an offence, or defer a 
puniſhment as the circumſtances were more or leſs 
eable to his intereſt. War was never his choice, 
when he could derive ſufficient advantages from peace. 
He was faithfully ſerved even by the kings who were 
ſubordinate to his power, and had collected into his own 
conduct all the ancient ſimplicity of the northern man- 
ners. In a word, we can never ſufficiently admire this 
gallant ſovereign of a people, whoſe very children were 
warmed with enthuſiaſtic rage, at the relation of their 
father's bravery ; whilit thoſe fathers ſhed manly tears, 
becauſe they were incapacitated by age to imitate their 
martial children. 

All the Barbarian nations, after his death, were di- 
vided into ſeveral independent bodies; but the Romans 
were then ſo weak, that the moſt inconſiderable people 
were in a condition to moleſt them. 

The empire was not ruined by any particular inva- 

. hon, but ſunk gradually under the weight of the ſeveral 


* Jornandes and Priſcus have drawn the character of this 
prince, and deſcribed the manners of his court. 
attacks 
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attacks made upon it, after that general aſſault it ſuſ- 
tained in the time of Gallus. It ſeemed indeed, to be 
re-eſtabliſhed, becauſe none of its territories were diſ- 
membered from the main body , but it was ſtooping to 
its fall by ſeveral degrees of declenſion, till it was at 
once laid low in the reigns of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius. 

In vain did the Romans chaſe the Barbarians from 
their ſettlements in the empire; that people, without 
any compulſion, would have retired to x fit their 
ſpoils in their own country. With as little — did 
Rome endeavour to exterminate that nation, ſince her 
cities were ſtill ſacked *, her villages conſumed with 
flames, and her families either ſlaughtered or diſperſed. 

When one province had been waſted the Barbarians 
who ſucceeded the firſt ravagers, meeting nothing for 
their purpoſe, proceeded to another. Their devaſta- 
tions at firſt were limited to Thrace, Myſia, and Pan- 
nonia; and when theſe countries were ruined, they de- 
ſtroyed Macedonia, Theſſaly and Greece; from thence 
they expatiated to Noricum. The empire, that is to ſay, 
thoſe tracts of land which were not depopulated, was con- 
tinually ſhrinking, and Italy at laſt became the frontier. 

The reaſon why the Barbarians eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in no fixed ſettlements in the reigns of Gallus and Gal- 
lienus, was, becauſe the countries about them had ſome- 
thing left that was worth plundering. 

Thus the Normans, who in ſome meaſure reſembled 
the conquerors of the empire, ravaged France for ſeveral 
centuries, and when at laſt they could find no more 
-booty, they thought fit to accept of a depopulated pro- 
vince, and parcelled it into + feyeral properties. 


* The, Goths were a very deſtructive nation, they deſtroyed all 
the huſbandmen in Thrace, and cut off the hands of every cha- 
22 Byzantine hiſtory of Malchus, in the extract of the em- 

allles. Ac! bes | 8. 3 

+ See in the chronicles, collected by Andrew du Cheſne, the 
condition of this province, towards the end of the niath, or begin- 
ning of the tenth century. Script. Norman Hiſt. Veteres. 


Scythia, 
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Scythia, in thoſe times, lying waſte and uncultivat- 
ed *, the inhabitants were frequently ſubject to famine, 
and ſubſiſted in a great meaſure by their commerce with 
the Romans +, who furniſhed them with proviſions 
from the provinces bordering on the Danube. The 
Barbarians, in return, gave them the booty and pri- 
ſoners they had taken, and the gold and ſilver which the 
Romans paid them for their friendſhip. But when the 
empire could no longer afford them a ſufficient tribute 
for their ſubſiſtence I, they were obliged to fix them- 
ſelves in ſome ſettlement. | 

The weſtern empire was deſtroyed before that in the 
Eaſt, for theſe reaſons : - 

When the Barbarians paſſed the Danube, they found 
themſelves blocked up, on the left hand, by the Boſ- 
phorus of "Thrace, the city of Conſtantinople, and all 
the forces of the eaſtern empire. This made it neceſ- 
fary for them to bend their march to the right, towards 
Hlyria, and ſo proceed weltward. That part of the 
country was crouded with a vaſt conflux of ſeveral na- 
tions; and, as the paſſages into Aſta were the beſt 
the whole body of the people bore with a full 


tide into ; whereas the forces of the Barbarians 


The empire being pareelled out into two great pro- 
tions ||, the eaſtern emperors who were then in alliance 


he Gotha, us we have intimated, did nat cultivate their lands. 
| They dal: called them Trulli, which was the name of a 
fmall meafyre, hecaufe they once fold them ſuch a meafure of 
corn very dear ina famine. Olimplador. in Biblioth. Phot. lib. xxx. 
_ + Prifeus related in his 255 that markets were eſtabliſhed 
by treaties on | banks of the | anube. | 

t When the Goths ſent to deſire Zeno to receive Theuderic 
the ſon of Triaries into/bis alliance, on the terms accorded by him 
to Thenderic the fon of Balamer, the ſenate being conſulted on 
this occaſion, faid, the revenues of the empite were not fufficient 
to ſupport two Gothic nations, and that the alliance of only one 
of them was to be conſented to. Malchus's hiſtory, in the ex- 
tract buy brow cy g | Junta to the uf: 
J This partition of the empire was very ia! to the af- 
fairs of 22 Romans. Priſcus, lib. K. R * 
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with the Barbarians “, would not break it to aſſiſt the 
princes of the weſt : this diviſion of the adminiſtration, 
ſays Priſcus , was very prejudicial to the affairs of the 
Weſt. Thus the Romans of the Eaſt, refuſed thoſe of 
the Weſt a naval armament I, becauſe they had entered 
into alliance with the Vandals. The Viſigoths, in con- 
junction with Arcadius, made an irruption into the Weſt, 
and Honorius || was obliged to fly to Ravenna : laſtly, 
Zeno, to get rid of Theodoric, perſuaded him to fall 
upon Italy, which had been already laid waſte by Alaric. 

There was a very ftrict alliance < between Attila, and 
Genſeric, king of the Vandals. The laſt ſtood in fear 
of the Goths ** ; he had married his fon to a daughter 
of their king; and afterwards ſlitting her noſe, had ſent 
her back to her father. For which reaſon he united with 
Attila. The two empires, enſlaved by theſe two poten- 
tates, had no power to ſhake off their chains. The ſitu- 
ation of that of the Weſt was more particularly deplor- 
able: it had no forces at ſea ++, they being all diſperſed 
© Egypt, Cyprus, Phenicia, Ionia, and Greece, the 
only countries where at that time commerce ſubſiſted. 
The Vandals and other nations attacked the Weſt from 
all ſides: an embaſly came from Italy to Conſtantino- 
ple, ſays Priſcus II, repreſenting that it was impoſſible 
they ſhould keep their ground, unleſs peace was made 
with the Vandals. 

Thoſe that preſided in the Weſt were not miſtaken in 
their politics. They judged it neceſſary to fave Italy, 
which was in ſome reſpects the head, and in others the 
heart of the empire. They removed the Barbarians to 


* Honorius was informed, that the Viſigoths had made a deſcent 
into the weſtern empire, after an alliance with Arcadius. Procop. 
of the Vandal war. | | 

+ Lib. ii. 1 Priſcus, ibid, 

|| Procopius, in his war with the Vandal. 

$ Priſcus, lib. ii, | 

e gee Jornandes, De rebus Geticis, c. xxxvi. | 

++ This appeared more eſpecially in the war between Conſlanti- 
nus and Licinius, 

tt Priſcus, lib. ii. 


Vol. III. L the 
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the extremities, and ſettled them there. The deſign 
was well laid, and as well executed. Theſe nations 
aſked for nothing but ſubſiſtence : they gave them the 
plains, and reſerved to themſelves the mountainous 
parts of the country, the defiles, the paſſes over rivers, 
and the ſtrong forts upon them, they kept in their own 
hands the ſovereignty. It is probable theſe people would 
have been forced to have become Romans; and the fa- 
cility with which theſe ravagers were themſctves deſtroy- 
ed by the Franks, by the Greeks, and the Moors, is a 
proof of this conjecture. This whole ſyſtem was over- 
thrown by one revolution more fatal than all the reſt : 
the army of Italy, compoſed of ſtrangers, demanded 
that which had been granted to nations ſtill greater 
ſtrangers; it formed, under Odoacer, an ariſtocracy 
which claimed the thirds of the lands in Italy ; and "This 
was the molt fatal blow to the empire. 
Amongſt ſo many misfortunes it is natural to enquire, 
with a melancholy curiofity, after the fate of Rome: it 
was, we may fay, without defence, and could eaſyy 
be ſtarved by an enemy. The extent of its walls made 
it almoſt impracticable for the inhabitants to. defend 
them; and, as it was ſituated in a plain, it might be 
ſtormed without much difficulty. Beſides this, no re- 
cruits were to be expected; for the number of the peo- 
ple was ſo extremely diminiſhed, that the emperors were 
obliged to retire to Ravenna, a city once fornfzed by 
the ſea as Venice is at this time. 

The Romans being generally abandoned by their 
princes, began to take the ſovereign power into their 
own hands, and ſtipulated for their ſafety by treaties *, 
which is the moſt likely method of acquiring the ſu- 
preme authority T1. 

Armorica and Brittany, ſeeing themſelves forſaken, 
began to regulate themſelves by their own laws. 


* In the time of Honorius, Alaric, who beſieged ness, obliged 
that city to enter into an alliance with him, even againſt the em- 
peror, who was in no condition to oppoſe it. —__ War of the 

Goths, lib. i, Zozim. *. + Zozim, lib. vi. This 
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This was the fatal period of the weſtern empire. 
Rome aſcended to ſuch a height of grandeur, becauſe 
the ſcenes of her former wars opened ſucceſſively, and 
by an incredible felicity of affairs ſne was never attacked 
by one nation till another had been firſt deſtroyed; but 
Rome herſelf was overpowered at laſt, becauſe ſhe was 
invaded at once by all the nations around her. 


C H A P.; K 
T he Conqueſts. of Juſtinian. Some Account of his Go- 


vernment. 8 

AS this vaſt body of people broke all at once like 
a flood into the empire, they mutually incommoded 
one another, and all the politics of thoſe times conſiſted 
in ſetting them at variance together : this was a cir- 
cumſtance eaſy to accompliſh, their avarice and fierce 
diſpoſition greatly contributing to make it practicable. 
The largeſt part of them was therefore deſtroyed before 
they could fix themſelves in any ſettlement; and this 
was the reaſon why the empire of the Eaſt ſtill ſubſiſted 
for ſome time. * 

The northern regions were likewiſe exhauſted at laſt, 
and no longer poured out thoſe innumerable armies they 
originally produced; for, after the firſt invaſion by the 
Goths and Huns, and eſpecially ſince the death of At- 
tila, theſe people and their ſucceſſors appeared in the 
field with force much inferior to the former in number. 

When the nations, who aſſembled together in the 
form of an army, were diſtributed into peaceful partiti- 
ons of lands, much of their martial vivacity was abated ; 
and as they were ſcattered through the countries they 
had conquered, they were expoſed themſelves to the 
ſame invaſions. HR ade Jef” 6k 

In this ſituation of affairs, Juſtinian undertook the 
recovery of Africa and Italy, and accompliſhed the ſame 
deſigns which the French fo happily executed againſt 
the Viſtgoths, the Burgundians, the Lombards, 'and the 


L 2 When 
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When Chriſtianity was firſt planted among the Bar- 
barians, the Arian ſect was predominant in the empire, 
and Valens ſent priefts to them, who were their firſt 
apoſtles. Now, in the interval, from their converſion 
to their eſtabliſhment, this ſect fell into diſreputation 
among the Romans; for which reaſon, when the Bar- 
barians of this perſuaſion found all the country ortho- 
dox, and could never inſinuate themſelves into the af- 
fections of the people, it was eaſy for the emperors to 
incommode them. | 

We may likewiſe add, that the Barbarians being un- 
qualified for the ſiege of towns, and much more ſo for 
their defence, fuffered the walls to drop into ruins. 
Procopius informs us, that Beliſarius found all the Ita- 
lian cities in this condition ; and thoſe of Africa had 
already been diſmantled by Genſeric *, with a Gothic 
view of fortifying the inhabitants. 

The generality of theſe northern people, after they 
had eſtabliſhed themſelves in the provinces of the ſouth, 
foon degenerated into the unmanly ſoftneſs of thoſe re- 
gions, and became incapable of the fatigues of war f. 
The Vandals were emaſculated with pleaſures; a luxu- 
riant table, an effeminate habit, the delicacy of baths, 
the enervating lull of muſic, gay dances, flond gardens, 
and ſplendid theatres were now become their neceſſary 
gratifications. 

They no longer diſquieted the Romans J, fays 
Malchus ||, when they diſcontinued thoſe armies which 
Genferic perpetually kept prepared for any expedition, 
and with which he prevented the vigilance of his ene- 
mies, and aftoniſhed all the world with the rapidity of 
his enterprizes. 

The cavalry of the Romans, and that of the Huns 
their auxiliaries, were very expert at drawing the bow ; 


* Procop. war of the Vandals, lib. i. 

+ Ibid. lib. ii. | 

+ In the time of Honorius. 

| Byzantine hiſtory, in the extract of the embaſſies. 


but 
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but that of the Goths * and Vandals fought only with 


the ſword and lance, and were unpractiſed in the diſtant 
combat; for which reaſon Beliſarius aſcribes part of his 
ſucceſs to this difference f. 

Juſtinian received ſignal ſervices from the Huns, a 
people from whom the Parthians ſprung, and theſe de- 
ſcendants combated like their anceſtors. When the Huns 
loſt all their power by the diviſions which the great num- 
ber of Attila's children occaſioned, they ſerved the Ro- 
mans in the quality of auxiliaries, and formed their beſt 
cavalry. | 

Each of theſe barbarous nations Þ was diſtinguiſhed 
by their particular manner of combating as well as by 
their arms. The Goths and Vandals were formidable 
at the drawn ſword ; the Huns were admirable bow- 
men; the Suevi were ſerviceable infantry ; the Alans 
were heavily armed ; and the Heruli were a flying troop. 
The Romans ſelected from all theſe people, the differ- 
ent bodies of troops which were ſerviceable to their de- 
ſigns, and fought againſt one nation with the joint ad- 
vantage of all the reſt. | 

It is remarkable, that the weakeſt nations have been 
thoſe that made the greateſt eſtabliſhments ; we ſhould 
be much deceived if we judged of their force by their 
conqueſts. In this long train of irruptions, the Barba- 
rians, or rather the ſwarms which iſſued from them, were 
vanquiſhers or vanquiſhed ; every thing depended on 
circumſtances : and while one great nation was defeated 
or engaged, a body of new adventurers finding a country 
open, carried deſolation into it. The Goths, who by rea- 


* See Procopius's hiſtory of the wars with the Vandals, lib, i. and 
his war of the Goths, lib, i. The Gothic bowmen fought on foot, 
and were but indifferently diſciplined. 

+ The Romans, having ſuffered their infantry to be weakened, 
placed all their force in the horſe, and the more ſo becauſe they were 
obliged to ſpring ſuddenly to every part, to check the incurſions of 
the Barbarians, 

t A remarkable paſſage of Jornandes tells us all theſe diſcriminat- 
ing circumſtances, having occaſion to mention the battle between 
the Gepidz and the ſons of Attila. 


ſon 
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ſon of the diſadvantage of their arms, were obliged to fly 
before ſo many nations ſettled in Italy, Gaul, and Spain : 
the Vandals, too weak to keep their poſſeſſions in Spain, 
paſſed into Africa, where they founded a great empire. 

Juſtinian could not fit out more than fifty ſhips againſt 
the Vandals ; and when Beliſarius embarked, he had but 
five thouſand ſoldiers. This was undoubtedly a bold ex- 
pedition; and Leo, who before that time had ſent againſt 
the ſame people a fleet of all the ſhips in the eaſt, and 
manned with a hundred thouſand ſoldiers, could not con- 
quer Africa, and was even in danger of loſing the whole 
empire. 

Theſe great fleets have been as little ſucceſsful as 

very numerous land armies; for as they impoveriſh and 
depopulate a ſtate, fo, ſhould the expedition be of a 
conſiderable length, or any misfortune befal them, they 
can neither be ſuccoured nor recruited ; and if one part 
be loſt, the other becomes infignificant ; becauſe ſhips 
of war, as well as tranſports, cavalry, infantry, ammu- 
nition, in a word all the particulars, have a neceſſary 
dependence on the whole. The tardineſs of an enter- 
prize makes thoſe who engage in it always find the ene- 
my prepared to receive them : beſides, ſuch an expedi- 
tion is ſeldom made in a propex ſeaſon, and generally 
overtaken by the ſtormy months, becauſe ſuch a vaſt 
number of preparations are hardly ever compleated till 
the feaſon is too far advanced. 
. Belifarius invaded Africa, and very advantageouſly 
ſupplied himſelf with proviſions from Sicily, in conſe- 
quence of a treaty made with Amalaſonta queen of the 
Goths. When he was ſent to attack Italy, he took no- 
tice that the Goths received their ſubſiſtence from Sicily, 
and therefore began his expedition with the conqueſt of 
that iſland; by which proceeding he at the ſame time 
ſtarved his enemies, and plentifully ſupplied his own 
army with all accommodations. 

Belifarius took Carthage, Rome, and Ravenna, and 
ſent the kings of the Goths and Vandals captives to 

| Conſtantinople, 
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Conſtantinople, where the ancient triumphs were renew- 
ed after a long interval of years *. 

The extraordinary qualities of this great man , na- 
turally account for his ſucceſs. A general, who was 
maſter of all the maxims of the firſt Romans, was then 
at the head of ſuch an army as that brave people anci- 
ently compoſed. 

Virtues that are very ſhining are generally concealed 
or loſt in ſervitude ; but the tyrannical government of 
Juſtinian could not oppreſs the grandeur of that ſoul, 
nor the noble ſuperiority of ſuch a genius. 

Narſes the eunuch was thrown into this reign to make 
it ſtill more illuſtrious : as he had received his education 
in the palace, he was honoured with a greater ſhare of 
the emperor's confidence; for princes always eſteem 
their courtiers the moſt faithful of their ſubjects. 

On the other hand, the irregular conduct of Juſtinian, 
his profuſions, tyranny, and rapine, his intoxicated 
fondneſs for building, changing, and reforming, his in- 

conſtancy in his 4 a ſevere and weak reign, made 
ſtill more incommodious by a lingering old age, were 
a train of real calamities, intermixed with unprofitable 
ſucceſs, and a falſe glitter of unſubſtantial glory. 

Thele victories were not the effect of any ſolid power 
ſubſiſting in the empire, but reſulted from the lucky 
conjunction of ſome particular circumſtances, and were 
ſoon rendered ineffectual ; for whilſt the army was pur- 
ſuing its fortunate beginnings, a new ſwarm of barba- 
rous nations paſſed the Danube, and ſpread deſolation 
through Illyria, Macedonia, and Greece, and the Per- 
ſians, in four invaſions, weakened the empire with in- 
curable wounds J. 

The more rapid theſe conqueſts appeared, the leſs dur- 
able was their Foundation : and Italy and Africa were 


* Juſtinian only granted him a triumph for Africa. 
+ See Suidas, under the article Beliſarius. 
t The two empires ravaged each other the more, becauſe they 


had no hopes of ſecuring their conqueſts. 
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hardly wreſted from the enemy, before it became neceſ- 
ſary to recover them a ſecond time by new victories. 
Juſtinian had taken from the theatre a- woman who 
had long proſtituted herſelf to immodeſt pleaſures, and 
the governed him with an authority that — no parallel 
in hiſtory, perpetually intermixing his affairs with the 
ions and fanciful inconſiſtencies of her ſex; in con- 
ſequence of which, ſhe defeated the victorious progreſs 
of his arms, and diſconcerted the moſt favourable events. 

The caſtern people were always accuſtomed to a plu- 
rality of wives, in order to deprive the ſex of that ſtrange 
aſcendant they maintain over man in our climates ; but 
at Conſtantinople the prohibition of Polygamy made 
the empire ſubject to the will of a female, or, in other 
words, threw a natural weakneſs into the government. 

The people of Conſtantinople had for many years 
been divided into two factions, denominated the Blue 
and the Green; they derived their original from the 
approbation uſually given in the theatres to ſome par- 
ticular actors; and when races were exhibited in the 
circus, the charioteers who were dreſſed in green, diſ- 
puted the prize with thoſe who were habited in blue; 
and each of theſe ſpectators became intereſted even to 
madneſs, in the competition of thoſe colouts. 

Theſe two faCtions being diffuſed through all the cities 
of the empire, proportioned their animoſities to the rank 
and De of thoſe cities, or, as we may juſtly ſay, 
to wir indolence and idle lives of the generality of the 

3 $ 
Pet though ſuch diviſions are always neceſſary in a 
republic, and may be conſidered as eſſential to its ſup- 
port, they are infallibly deſtructive to an arbitrary go- 
vernment, becauſe they can only change the perſon of 
the ſovereign, but never contribute to the eſtabliſhment 
of the laws, or the diſcontinuance of abuſes, 


The empreſs Theodora. 
Juſtinian, 
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Juſtinian,- who favoured the faction of the Blue“, 
and denied all juſtice to the Green, increaſed the mu- 
wal inveteracy of both parties, and conſequently ſtreng- 
thened them 1n the ſtate. 

Theſe contending parties proceeded ſo far as even to 
diſannul the — of the magiſtrates; the Blues 
were in no apprehenſion of the laws, becauſe the em- 
peror protected them againſt their ſeverity; and the 
+ Greens began to diſregard them, becauſe they could 
not defend them from inſults. 

All the bands of friendſhip, affinity, and gratitude, 
were cut aſunder, and whole families deſtroyed each 
other : every villain who intended to be remarkably 
wicked, belonged to the faction of the Blue, and every 
man who was either robbed or aſſaſſinated, was a parti- 
ſan for the Green. 

We may add, that the government was, if poſſible, 
more cruel than ſenſeleſs; and the emperor, not ſatiſ- 
fied with a general injuſtice of loading his ſubjects with 
exceſſive impoſitions, reſolved to ruin them in their 
private affairs by all imaginable tyrannies. 

I am far from entertaining an implicit belief of all the 
particulars related by Procopius in his ſecret hiſtory, 
becauſe the pompous commendations he, in his other 
works, beſtows on this prince, may make his veracity 
a little queſtionable in this, where he paints him out as 
the moſt ſtupid and inhuman tyrant that ever lived. 

On the other hand, there are two circumſtances 
which incline me to pay ſome regard to this ſecret hiſ- 
tory ; for, in the firſt place, the particulars ſeem better 
connected with the aftoniſſin weakneſs which diſco- 
vered itſelf at the latter end of this reign, and in thoſe 
of the ſucceeding emperors. 


This political diſtemper was of ancient date; for Suetonius 
tells us, that Caligula, becauſe he was attached to the Green facti- 
on, hated the people who applauded the other. 

+ The reader may form a good idea of the ſpirit of thoſe times, 
by conſulting Theophanes, who relates a long converſation in the 
theatre between the emperor and the Greens, 

The 
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The other circumſtance is that monument which till 
exiſts among us, and is a collection of the laws of this 
emperor, which, in the courſe of a few years, preſent 
us with greater variations than are to be found in our 
laws for the three laſt centuries of our monarchy. 

Theſe variations * generally relate to matters of fo 
little importance, that we can ſee no reaſon to induce a 
legiſlator to make them, unleſs we refer to the ſecret 
hiſtory for a ſolution, and acknowledge that this prince 
expoſed his judgment and his laws equally to ſale. 

But the political ſtate of the government received the 
greateſt injury from his project of eſtabliſhing a general 
uniformity of opinion in matters of religion, and in cir- 
cumſtances that rendered his zeal as indiſcreet as poſſible. 

The ancient Romans fortified their empire by indulg- 
ing all ſorts of religious worſhip ; but their poſterity de- 
ſtroyed it by rooting out the various ſects, whoſe doc- 
trines were not predominant. 

Theſe ſets were compoſed of entire nations, ſome 
of which, as the Jews and Samaritans, had retained their 
ancient religion after they were conquered by the Ro- 
mans; others were diſperſed through the country, as 
the followers of Montanus, in Phrygia, the Manichees, 
the Sabbatarians, the Arians, in the other provinces ; 
beſides which, the generality of the people in the coun- 
try continued in idolatry, and were infatuated with a 
religion as groſs as their underſtandings. 

Theſe ſects Juſtinian cauſed to be extirpated by the 
military as well as the civil power ; and the perſecuted 

ple, revolting in their own defence, he thought 
himſelf obliged to exterminate them from the empire ; 
in conſequence of which, he depopulated ſeveral pro- 
vinces, and whilſt he imagined himſelf increaſing the 
number of the faithful, he was only diminiſhing the race 
of mankind. 


* Sec the Inſtitutes of Juſtinian, 
Procopius 
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Procopius aſſures us, that Paleſtine, by the deſtruc- 
tion of the Samaritans, was changed into a deſert; and 
this proceeding was the more ſingular, becauſe the very 
zeal which weakened the empire, in order to eſtabliſh 
religion, ſprung out of the ſame quarter from whence 
the Arabians afterwards fallied with an intention to ſub- 
vert it. 

But nothing could be more aggravating, than that 
the emperor, whilſt he was ſo averſe to all toleration 
himſelf, ſhould yet diſagree with the empreſs in the moſt 
eſſential points; he followed the council of Chalcedon, 
and ſhe favoured its oppoſers ; whether, as Evagrius 
ſays *, they were ſincere in this proceeding or not, is 
uncertain. 

When we read Procopius's deſcription 12 
buildings, and the forts and other places of defence he 
erected in all parts, it naturally raiſes in our minds the 
idea of a flouriſhing ſtate; but that idea happens to be 
very deluſive. 

The ancient Romans had none of theſe fortifications, 
but placed all their ſecurity in their armies, which they 
diſtributed along the banks of rivers, and raiſed towers 
at proper diſtances for the lodgment of the ſoldiers. 

Afterwards, indeed, when they had but very indif- 
ferent armies, and frequently none at all, the frontiers 
+ could not defend the countries they limited, and 
therefore it became neceſſary to ſtrengthen them; the 
conſequence of which was, they had more fortifications, 
and leſs force ; many places for retreat, and very few 


Lib. iv. c. 10. 

+ Auguſtus eſtabliſhed nine ſuch frontiers, the number of which 
increaſed in the following reigns, when the Barbarians began to ap- 
pear in ſeveral parts; and Dion. lib. lv. ſays, that in his time, 
when Alexander was emperor, there were thirty, as appears by the 
Notitia Imperii, written fince the reigns of Arcadius and Honorius : 
there were fifteen even in the eaſtern empire, and the number was 
perpetually increaſing. Pamphylia, Lycaonia, and Piſidia were 
made frontiers, and the whole empire was covered with fortificati- 
ons, till at laſt Aurelian was obliged to fortify Rome itſelf, 


for 
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for ſecurity ; the country was only habitable about the 
fortifications, and theſe were built in all parts. The 
condition of the empire reſembled that of France in the 
time of the Normans, * which was never fo defenceleſs 
as when all its villages were girt around with walls. 

We may venture to affirm, therefore, that the whole 
catalogue of Juſtinian's forts, which fills ſeveral pages 
in Procopius, only exhibits to us ſo many monuments 
of the weakneſs of the empire. 


CRAP. | AXL 


Diſorders in the Eaſtern Empire. 


THE Perſians, during this period, were in a much 
happier ſituation than the Romans ; they had little rea- 
ſon to be apprehenſive of the northern people , becauſe 
that part of mount Taurus which extends between the 
Caſpian and Euxine ſeas; ſeparated them from thoſe na- 
tions, and they effectually ſhut up a very narrow paſs J, 
which was the only practicable avenue for the cavalry ; 
in every other part the Barbarians were obliged to de- 
ſcend from frightful precipices F, and to quit their horſes 
in which all their military ſtrength conſiſted ; and be- 
ſides theſe impediments they were blocked in by the 
Araxes, a river of great depth, and which flows from 
weſt to caſt, all the paſſages of which were eaſy to be 
defended, 

With all theſe advantages the Perſians were in per- 
fect tranquillity with reſpect to the eaſtern nations; on 
the ſouth they were bounded by the ſea; and the Ara- 
bian princes, who were partly their allies, and partly 
in confederacy with the Romans, were totally engaged 
in pillaging one another. The Perſians therefore had 


And the Engliſh. 

+ The Huns. 

t Called the Caſpian Streights. 

$ Procopius of the Perſian war, lib. i. 
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none whom they could properly call their enemies but 
the Romans. We are ſenſible, ſaid an ambaſſador of 
Hormiſdas *, that the Romans are engaged in ſeveral 
wars, and are at variance with almoſt all nations, whilſt 
we, as they well know, have no hoſtilities with any 
people but themſelves. 

The Perſians had cultivated the military art to as 
great a degree as it was neglected by the Romans. Be- 
lifarius faid to his ſoldiers, The Perſians are not your 
ſuperiors in courage, and only ſurpaſs you in the diſci- 

ne of war. 

They had likewiſe the ſame ſuperiority in the cabinet 
as they preſerved in the field, and demanded tribute of 
the Romans, under a 22 that they maintained gar- 
riſons in the Caſpian ſtreights, as if each nation had not 
a right to guard its frontiers. They obliged them to 
pay for peace, and every ceſſation of arms; and did not 
ſeruple to make them purchaſe the very time employed 
either in negociations or war. 

The Avari having croſſed the Danube, the Romans, 
who had ſeldom any troops to oppoſe them, being en- 
gaged againſt the Perſians when they ſhould have given 
battle to the Avari, and having full employment from 
' theſe when they ought to have faced the Perſians, were 
ſill obliged to ſubmit to a tribute; and thus the ma- 
jeſty of the empire bowed down before all nations. 

uſtin, Tiberius, and Maurice were very ſedulous to 
defend the empire; the laſt of theſe princes had ſome 
virtues, but they were all ſullied by an avarice almoſt 
incredible in a great monarch. | 

The king of the Avari offered to reſtore all his Ro- 
man priſoners to Maurice, if he would ranſom them 
at an inconſiderable price for each man; and this pro- 
poſal being rejected, he cauſed them all to be inhu- 
manly murdered. The Roman ow th greatly ex- 
aſperated at this proceeding, and the faction of the 

* Menander's embaſſies, 


Greens 
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Greens making an inſurrection at the ſame time, a 
centurion named Phocas was raiſed to the imperial dig- 
nity, and he ordered Maurice and his children to be 
put to death. | 

The hiſtory of the Grecian empire, for ſo we ſhall 
denominate the monarchy of the Romans for the future, 
is little more than a ſeries of revolts, ſeditions, and per- 
fidy. The ſubjects had no idea of the loyalty due to 
princes, and there were ſo many interruptions in the 
ſucceſſions of the emperors, that the title of Porphyro- 
genitus, which ſignifies one born in the apartment 
where the empreſs repoſed, was an appellation which 
few princes of the ſeveral imperial families could with 
any propriety aſſume. ' 

All the paths that could be ſtruck out to empire 
were unexceptionable ; and the candidates were con- 
ducted to the diadem by the clergy, the ſenate, the 
peaſants, the inhabitants of Conſtantinople, and the 
people of the provincial cities. 

Chriſtianity being now the prevailing religion of the 
empire, was intermixed with ſeveral ſucceſſive hereſies, 
which ealled aloud for condemnation. Arius having 
denied the divinity of the Word; the Macedonians 
that of the Holy Spirit; Neſtorius the unity of the per- 
ſon of Jeſus Chriſt ; the Eutychians his two natures ; 
the Monothelites his two wills; it. became neceſſary 
to convene councils againſt them: but their deciſions 
not being univerſally received, ſeveral emperors, who 
had been ſeduced into theſe heretical opinions, relapſed 
into the ſame perſuaſions after they had been condemn- 
ed; and as no nation was ever ſo implacable againſt 
heretics as the Greeks, who even imagined themſelves 

lluted when they converſed with any of that claſs, or 
had any cohabitation with them, ſeveral emperors, in 
conſequence of that popular averſion, loſt the affections 
of their ſubjects, and the people became perſuaded that 
princes who were ſo frequently rebellious againſt — 
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could never be choſen by Providence to be their ſo- 
vereigns. 
A new opinion, formed by an idea that it was un- 
lawful to ſhed Chriſtian blood, and which daily grew 
more popular when the Mohammedans appeared upon 
the ſtage of military action, was the cauſe that offences, 
in which religion was not directly intereſted, were pu- 
niſhed with great moderation. Thoſe who had fpirited 
up an inſurrection, or framed any attempt againſt the 
perſon of the prince, were only ſentenced to loſe their 
eyes, to have their hair or noſes cut off, or to ſuffer 
ſome other mutilation. As theſe offences might be 
committed with very little hazard, they might likewiſe 
be attempted without much courage *. | 
A certain veneration for the regalia of imperial ma- 
jeſty drew the eyes of all the people on thoſe who pre- 
ſumed to wear them, and it was criminal to be either 
habited in purple, or to keep it in a wardrobe; but 
when a man had once the reſolution to appear in that 
dreſs, the multitude immediately flocked after him, 
becauſe their reſpect was more attached to the apparel 
than the perſon. | 
Ambition received greater provocatives ſtill, from 
the ſurpriſing infatuation of thoſe times; and there was 
hardly a man of any conſiderable conſequence who could 
not accommodate to himſelf ſome prediction that pro- 
miſed him the empire. | 
As the indiſpoſitions of the mind are generally incu- 
rable +, judicial aftrology, and the art of pointing out 
futurity by objects ſeen in a baſon of water, ſucceeded 
among the Chriſtians, to the ſolemn impoſture of divi- 
nation by the entrails of victims, or the flight of birds, 
which had been aboliſhed with paganiſm its parent; and 
vain promiſes became the motives to moſt of the raſh 


Zeno greatly contributed to this mean relaxation of juſtice. 
See the Byzantine hiſtory of Malchus, cited in the extracts of the 
n | 
+ See the life of Andronicus Comnenus, compiled by Nicelas. 
actions 
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of princes councils. 

The calamities of the empire daily increaſing, it was 
natural to impute ill ſucceſs in war, and diſhonourable 
treaties in peace, to the injudicious conduct of thoſe at 
the helm, 

One revolution was now pregnant with another, and 
the effect itſelf became a cauſe : and as the Greeks had 
ſeen ſuch a ſucceſſion of different families on the throne, 
they were not devoted to any; and ſince fortune had 
created ſo many emperors out of all claſſes of people, 
no birth was ſo obſcure, and no merit ſo inconſiderable 
as to be deſtitute of hope. 

Several examples which had been familiar to the na- 
tion, modelled the genius of the people in general, and 
formed a ſyſtem of manners which reigned as imperi- 
ouſly as the laws. 

It ſhould ſeem that great enterprizes among us, are 
more impracticable than they were to the ancients ; it 
is very difficult to conceal them, becauſe intelligence is 
now-become ſo manageable that every prince has mi- 
niſters in each court, and traitors may poſſibly be lurk- 
ing in all the cabinets of majeſty. 1 1 
I be invention of poſts has given wings to informa- 
tion, and can immediately waft it to all parts. 

As great undertakings are not to be accompliſhed 
without money, and as merchants are maſters of it ſince 
the invention of bills of exchange, their affairs are always 
connected with the ſecrets , of ſtate, and they neglect 
othing to penetrate into thoſe depths. 

The fluctuations in exchange, without any viſible 
cauſe, entice numbers of people to ſearch after it, and 
ſome of them find it at laft to their coſt. - 

The invention of printing, which has put books 
into the — or the world ; the 1 — 
engraving, whi ve made - geographic: charts ſo 
Foy. ne, in a word, the eſtabliſhment of political 
papers, give every individual a knowledge, of a ge- 
By | nera 
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neral intereſts, ſufficient enough to inſtruct him in all 
the private tranſactions. 

Conſpiracies in a ſtate are now become very difficult, 
becauſe, fince the eſtabliſhment of poſts, all the ſecrets 
of particular perſons are in the power of the public. 

Princes may act with promptitude, becauſe all the 
power of the ſtate is in their poſſeſſion. Conſpirators 
muſt proceed with caution, becauſe they are deſtitute of 
expedients; and, ſince at preſent all tranſactions are 
more eaſily diſcovered, thoſe who form defigns againit 
a government, are generally detected before they can 
adjuſt their ſchemes. 


CH AF. 
The weakneſs of the Eaftern Empire. 


PHOCAS, amidſt the general confuſion of affairs, 
being unſettled in his new dignity, Heraclius came from 
Aftica, and cauſed him to be murdered; at the ſame 
time he found the provinces invaded, and the legions 
deſtroyed. | (1? 

As ſoon as this prince had, in ſome meaſure, reme- 

died theſe diſaſters, the Arabians quitted their own 
country, to extend the empire and religion which Mo- 
hammed had founded by their co-operation. 
No people ever made ſo rapid a progreſs; for they 
immediately conquered Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, and 
Africa, and then turned their hoſtilities againit the Per- 
ſians. 

God permitted his religion to be laid low, in ſo many 
places where it once had been predominant; not that it 
now ceaſed to be the object of his providential care, 
but becauſe it always either in its ſtate of glory or de- 
preſſion produces its natural effect, which is the ſancti- 
fication of the ſoul. 

Vol. III. M The 
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The welfare of religion has no fimilitude to the pro- 
ſperity of empires, and we are told by a celebrated au- 
thor, that it may well be diſtempered ſince malady itſelf 
is the true ſtate of a chriſtian; to which we may add, 
that the humiliations and diſperſion of the church, the 
deſtruction of her temples, and the perſecutions of her 
martyrs, are eminent ſeaſons of her glory ; but when 
the appears triumphant to the eyes of the world, ſhe is 
generally ſinking in adverſity. 

We are not to have recourſe to enthuſiaſm alone to 
clear up this memorable event of the Arabian conqueſts, 
which ſpread through ſo many countries: the Saracens 
had been long diſtinguiſhed among the auxiliaries of 
Rome and Perſia ; and they, as well as the Oſroanians, 
were the experteſt archers in the world. Alexander Se- 
verus and Maximin had engaged them as much as poſ- 
{ible in their ſervice, and they were extremely uſeful in 
the wars with the Germans, to whom their arrows were 
fatal at a great diſtance. The Goths themſetves *, in 
the reign of Valens, were incapable of reſiſting them: 
in a gig they at that time were the beſt cavalry in the 
world. 

We have already obſerved, that the legions raiſed in 
Europe were much preferable to thoſe of Aſia, but it 
was directly contrary with reſpe& to the cavalry ; I 
mean that of the Parthians, the Oſroanians, and the Sa- 
racens. This was the power that ſtopped the full ca- 
reer of the Roman conqueſts, becauſe, after the death 
of Antiochus, a new nation of Tartars, who had the 
beſt cavalry of any people, made themſelves maſters of 
the Upper Aſia. 

This cavalry was heavy +, and that of Europe light, 
quite contrary to the preſent nature of their military 
equipage. Holland and Friſeland were not as yet won 


* Zozim. lib. iv. 

+ See the account given by Zoſimus of the cavalry of Aurelian, 
and that of Palmyra, See likewiſe what Ammianus Marcellinus 
relates of the Perſian cavalry, ö 

from 
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from the waters; and * Germany was full of woods, 
lakes, and marſhes, where the cavalry were of little im- 
rtance. 

When a free paſſage was opened to the great rivers, 
the ſtagnant waters ſhrunk from thoſe marſhes, and 
Germany aſſumed a new ſurface. Many changes were 
effected by the works of Valentinian + on the Neckar, 
and thoſe of the Romans on the Rhine ; and commerce 
being once eſtabliſhed, thoſe countries which did not 
originally produce horſes I began to propagate the breed, 
and the inhabitants made great uſe of thoſe animals. 

Conſtantine ||, the fon of Heraclius, having been 
poiſoned, and his ſon Conſtance ſlain in Sicily, Con- 
ſtantine the bearded, his eldeſt fon, ſucceeded to the 
empire ; but the grandees of the eaſtern provinces being 
aſſembled on this occaſion, were determined to crown 
the other brothers of this prince jointly with himſelf ; 
alledging, that as it was indiſpenſably neceſſary for them 
to believe in the Trinity, fo it was reaſonable they ſhould 
be governed by three emperors. 

The Grecian hiſtory is crouded with proceedings as 
extraordinary as this, and a low turn of mind being 
then characteriſtic of that nation, the former wifdom was 

no longer conſpicuous in their actions, and the em- 
pire became a ſcene of troubles and revolutions, to 
which it was impoſſible to aſſign any preparatory mo- 
tives. 

An univerſal bigotry had ſtupified and emaſculated 
the whole empire. Conſtantinople was the only place 
in the eaſt where chriſtianity was predominant, and like- 
wiſe, were the puſillanimous indolence, and degrad- 
ing ſoftneſs of the Aſiatic nations, were blended with 
devotion itſelf. Of a thouſand inftances that might 


* The greateſt part of that country was then covered with water, 
but the art of man has ſince made it habitable and commodious. 

+ See Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxvii. 

t Czſar repreſents the German horſes as too ſmall, and good for 
little. 

|| Zonaras's liſe of Conſtantine the Bearded. 
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be alledged, I ſhall only mention the conduct of Phi- 


lippicus the general of Maurice's army, who being on 
the point of charging the enemy in the field, burſt into 
tears when he ſaddenly conſidered what numbers of 
mankind were then to be deſtroyed. 

she tears of the Arabians + flowed from a very dif- 
ferent ſource, when they wept with regret that their 
general had agreed to a truce which fruſtrated their in- 
tended effuſion of Chriſtian blood. 

There is a total difference between an army of. fana- 
tics, and another of bigots ; and it evidently appeared 
in a late memorable revolution, in which Cromwell's 
army reſembled the Arabians, whilſt the Iriſh and 
Scottifh forces were hke the Greeks. 

A groſs ſuperſtition which debaſes the mind as effec- 
tually as true religion exalts it, had reduced all virtue 
and devout confidence in the deity, to a ſtupid vene- 
ration for images; and hiſtory preſents us with generals 
who would raiſe a ſiege, or ſurrender a city for 
the gallant acquiſition of a relick. 

Chriſtianity degenerated under the Grecian empire 
into as many corruptions as were intermixed with it in 
our time by the Muſcovites, till the Czar Peter the firſt, 
new modelled that nation, and introduced more changes 
into the dominions he governed than are uſually eſta- 

bliſhed in thoſe which conquerors uſurp. * 
We may eaſily believe the Greeks were infected with 
idolatry. There can be no ſuſpicion that the Italians 
and Germans were but coldly devoted to external wor- 
ſhip; and yet when the Greek hiſtorians take notice of 
the contempt expreſſed by the Itahans for images and 
relics, one would be apt to compare them with the 
modern zealots againſt Calvin. Nicetas informs us, 
that the Germans, in their march to the Holy Land, 


* Hiſtory of the emperor Maurice by TheopbylaR, lib. ii. c. iii. 
+ Ockley's hiſtory ot the conqueſt of Syria, Perſia, and Egypt, 
by the Saracens, 
2 Life of Lecapena by Zonaras. 
Life of John Comnenus, by Nicetas. 
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were received by the Armenians as friends, becauſe they 
did not offer any adoration to images. Now, if the Ita- 
lians and Germans did not ſufficiently reverence images, 
in the apprehenſion of the Greeks, what an enormous 
veneration mult then be paid to them by this people? 

'The eaſt was on the point of being made the ſcene of 
ſuch a revolution as happened about two centuries ago 
in the weſt, when, upon the revival of learning, the 
abuſes and corruptions in religion became evident to all, 
and as every perſon was inquiſitive after a proper re- 
medy, fo there were ſome ſo bold and untractable as to 
rend the church by diviſions, inſtead of reſtoring it to 
its original purity by a due reformation. | | 

Leo Iſaurus, Conſtantine Copronymus, and Leo his 
ſon were implacable againſt images, and when the wor- 
ſhip of them had been re-eſtabliſhed by the empreſs 
Irene, Leo the Arminian, Michael the Stammerer, and 
Theophilus, aboliſhed them again. Theſe princes ima- 
gined they could not moderate that worſhip unleſs they 
deſtroyed it effectually; they likewiſe turned their hoſ- 
tilities againft the Monks *, who incommoded the ſtate, 
and as their proceedings were always carried to ex- 
tremes, they endeavoured to exterminate that fraternity 
inſtead of regulating them in a proper manner. 

The monks + being accuſed of idolatry by thoſe who 
favoured the new opinions, retorted, in their turn, 
upon their adverſaries, and accuſed them of magic 
practices, | and then calling upon the people to 
behold the churches that were diveſted of ima- 


* Valens, many years before this event, made a law to compel 
the Monks to ſerve the government in the army in times of war, and 
cauſed all who diſobeyed that injunction, to be ſlain. 

+ Theſe circumſtances relating to the monks, cannot fix any cri- 
minal imputation on their order in general ; for it would be unjuſt 
to repreſent an inſtitution as pernicious, becaule it may happen 
to be abuſed in ſome particular countrics and at certain periods of 
time, | 

1 Leo the grammarian's lives of Leo the Arminian, and Theo- 
philus. Suidas, under the article of Conſtantine the ſon of Leo. 
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es, and the other furniture, which till that time had 
= the objects of adoration, they created a belief in 
their flock, that theſe holy places muſt certainly be pro- 
faned by daily ſacrifices to Dæmons. 

The controverſy relating to images, was connected 
with very delicate circumſtances, which kindled it into 
a raging flame, and in the event made perſons of ſolid 
judgment incapable of propoſing a moderate worſhip. 
The diſpute included the tender article of power, and 
the monks having ſeized it, in conſequence of their ſpi- 
ritual uſurpations, they could neither enlarge nor main- 
tain it, but by making daily additions to the act, of ex- 
ternal adoration, wherein they were ſo conſiderably in- 
tereſted. For this reaſon all oppoſitions to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of images were conſidered as fo many hoſtilities 

againſt themſelves, and when they had ſucceeded in 
their pretenſions, their power was no longer limitable. 

This period was remarkable for ſuch a conjuncture as 
happened ſome centuries afterwards in the warm diſa- 
greement between Barlaam and the Monks of that time, 
which brought the empire to the verge of deſtruction. 
The ſubject of the diſpute was, whether the light which 
encircled Jeſus Chriſt on Mount Tabor was created 
or not. The Monks indeed were indifferent as to 
either part of the queſtion in debate, but as Barlaam 
made a direct attack upon that fraternity, they found it 
conſiſtent with their intereſt to aſſert that light to be un- 
created.” x 

The war which thoſe emperors who were called Ico- 
noclaſts, declared againſt the Monks, revived ſome 
particular principles of government, and offered a 
plauſible pretence for employing the public revenue, 
for the public advantage, and for diſengaging the fate 
from every inconvenience that encumbered it. 

When I confider the profound ignorance into which 
the Grecian prieſts had plunged the laity, it ſeems na- 
tural to compare the former to thoſe Scythians men- 
| | | tioned 
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tioned by Herodotus, who cauſed the eyes of their 
ſlaves to be plucked out, that their attention might 
not be diverted, when they were churning milk for 
their maſters. 

When the empreſs Theodora had re-eſtabliſhed the 
uſe of images, the Monks immediately began to cor- 
rupt the public devotion, and proceeded even to op- 
preſs the ſecular clergy : they thruſt themſelves into 
every beneficial ſee, f and gradually excluded all ec- 
cleſiaſtics from epiſcopal promotion. By this proceed- 
ing they became unſupportable ; and if we draw a pa- 
rallel between them and the Latin clergy, and com- 
pare the conduct of our popes with that of the pax 
triarchs of Conftantinople, we ſhall ſee in our pontiffs 
and clergy, a ſet of men altogether as judicious as the 
others were irrational. 

We are preſented with a ſurprizing contradiction in 
human nature, when we-confider that the minifters of 
religion among the ancient Romans, when they were 
not made incapable of public employments and civil 
ſociety, were but little ſolicitous about either ; and that 
after the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, the eccleſiaſtics 
who were molt ſecluded from temporal affairs, engaged 
in them with the greateſt moderation; but when the 
Monks, in the declenſion of the empire, became the 
ſole clergy, theſe people who were forbidden by a 
more particular profeſſion, to intermeddle with the 
tranſactions of ſtate, embraced all opportunities that 
could poſſibly introduce them into the government, 
and never ceaſed to fill every place with confuſion, and 
to diſcompoſe the world which they pretended to re- 
nounce. 

There was not any affair of the empire, any particular 
peace or war, any truce or negociation, or any private 
treaty of marriage capable of completion without the 
miniſtration of theſe Monks; they crowded into the 


* Lib. iv. + Vide Pachymer, lib, viii, | 
cabinets 
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cabinets of princes, and compoſed the greateſt part of 
the national aſſemblies. 

The calamities which reſulted from this irreligious 
officiouſneſs are inconceivable: theſe eccleſiaſtic ſtateſ- 
men infuſed an indolent infignificance into the minds of 
princes, and communicated a taint of imprudence to 
their beſt actions. Whilſt Baſilius employed his naval 
forces in erecting a church to the honour of St. Mi- 
chael *; he abandoned Sicily to the depredations of the 
Saracens, and ſuffered them to take Syracuſe ; but leſt 
he ſhould be ſingular in that proceeding, Leo, his ſuc- 
ceſlor, conſigned his fleet to the ſame employment, 
and permitted the Barbarians to poſſeſs themſelves of 
Tauromenia and the iſland of Lemnos. 

Andronicus Palæologus entirely neglected his ma- 

ritime power, becauſe he had been aſſured God was 
ſo well ſatisfied with his zeal for the church's peace, 
that his enemies would never preſume to invade his 
dominions by ſea. He was even apprehenſive that the 
Deity would call him to a ſtrict account for the time he 
devoted to the neceſſary affairs of ſtate, and deducted 
from ſpiritual attentions. 
The Greeks being very loquacious, great diſputants, 
and naturally inclined to ſophiſtry, were perpetually 
incumbering religion with controverſial points; and as 
the Monks were in great reputation in a court which 
was always weak in proportion to its corruption, that 
court, and thoſe Monks mutually communicated in- 
fection to each other: in conſequence of which, the 
emperors devoted all their thoughts, ſometimes to calm, 
and frequently to inflame theological diſputes, which 
were always obſerved to be moſt frivolous when they 
were debated with the greateſt warmth. 

Michael Palæologus 5 whoſe reign was ſo infeſted 
with controverſies in religion, growing ſenſible of the 


* See the lives of Baſilius and Leo by Zonaras and Nicephorus. 

+ Pachymer, lib. vii. 

T Pachymer. lib. vii. c. 29. We have had recourſe to the tran- 
fation of the preſident Couſin, 
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melancholy devaſtations committed by the Turks in 
Aſa, ſaid with a ſigh, that the raſh zeal of ſome per- 
ſons, who by exclaiming againſt his conduct, had ex- 
aſperated his ſubjects againſt him, made it neceſſary 
for him to employ all his cares to accompliſh his own 
preſervation, and compelled him to be a tame ſpecta- 
tor of the ruin of ſeveral provinces. © I contented ' 
myſelf, ſaid he, with providing for the ſecurity of thoſe 
diſtant parts, by the miniſtration of governors, who 
being either corrupted by the enemy, or apprehenſive 
of puniſhment, never acquainted me with the un- 
happy ſituation of the people with whoſe welfare they 
were intruſted.” | 

The Patriarchs of Conſtantinople had aſſumed an 
unlimited power ; and as the emperors and their gran- 
dees generally retired to the churches, when the people 
were ſpirited up to inſurrections, the patriarchs had 
conſequently an opportunity of delivering them up to 
the popular fury, and never failed to exerciſe this 
power as they were directed by any particular fancy, 
by which means they always became the arbiters of 
public affairs, though in a very indirect manner. 

When the elder Andronicus * cauſed the Patriarch to 
be admoniſhed not to intermeddle with the tranſactions 
of ſtate, but to confine his attention to ſpiritual affairs, 
„ ſuch a requeſt, replied that imperious prieſt, is as if 
the body ſhould fay to the foul, I do not claim any 
community with you, and have no occaſion for your 
aſſiſtance in the exerciſe of my functions.“ 

Such monſtrous pretenſions became inſupportable to 
princes, and the patriarchs were frequently diveſted of 
their ſees, But ſuch a proceeding, in a ſuperſtitious 
nation, who deteſted all the eccleſiaſtical functions of 
the Patriarch, whom they conſidered as an intruder, 
produced continual ſchiſms, each particular Patriarch, 


* Palzologus. See the hiſtory of the two emperors of this name 
written by Cantacuzenus, lib. i, c. 59, 
the 
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the old, the new, and the laſt elected, being ſupported 
by his own ſet of partizans. 

Such conditions as theſe were much more pernicious 
than any diſagreements on points of doctrine, becauſe 
they reſembled an hydra to whom every defeat was a 
renovation. | 

The rage of diſputation became ſo natural to the 
Greeks, that Cantacuzenus *, when he took Conſtan- 
tinople, found the emperor John and his empreſs en- 
gaged in a council which had been . againſt 
ſome adverſaries of the Monks; and when Mohammed 
the ſecond beſieged that city +, the emperor could not 
ſuppreſs the theological animoſities, and the council of 
Florence I engaged the general attention much more 
than the Turkiſh army. 

As every perſon, in common diſputes, is ſenſible he 
may be deceived, a tenacious and untractable ſpirit 
ſeldom prevails to any extreme but in thoſe controver- 
ſies where religion is the ſubject; for there, as every 

from the nature of the point in debate becomes 
perſuaded that his own opinion is true, he grows exaſ- 
rated againſt thoſe, who, inſtead of concurring with 
ſentiments, endeavour to- make him a convert to 
their own. h 

Thoſe who may happen to read the hiſtory written 
by Pachymerus, will be effectually convinced of the 
unalterable inability of divines to accommodate their 
own diſagreements, and will fee an emperor || who 
ſpent his days in aſſembling people of that claſs, liſten- 
ing to their diſputations, and reproaching them for the 
inflextbility of their opinions: they will likewiſe behold 

* Cantacuzen. lib. iii. c. 99. 

+ Hift. of the laft Palzologi by Ducas. 

t The queſtion in debate was, whether a congregation, who 
heard maſs from a prieſt who had conſented to pacific meaſures, 
ought not to have fled from him as if he had been a deſtructive 
flame. The great church was accounted a prophane temple, and 
the monk Gennadius hurled his anathemas againſt all thoſe who 


were deſirous of peace. 
{| Andronicus Palzologus. 
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another engaged with a hydra of controverſies that 
were perpetually riſing to new life, and will be ſenſible 
that the ſame pacific methods and perſevering patience, 
the ſame inclination to finiſh their contentions; in a 
word, the fame artleſs pliancy to their intrigues joined 
with the ſame deference to their averſions will never re- 
concile theſe implacable eccleſiaſtics while the world en- 
dures. 

We ſhall preſent the reader with a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the diſpoſition we have been deſcribing. The 
Partiſans of the patriarch Arſenus *, were prevailed 
upon, by the ſolicitations of the emperor, to come into 
a treaty with thoſe who were in the intereſt of the pa- 
triarch Joſeph. This treaty ſpecified that both parties 
ſhould write down their ſeveral pretenſions, and then 
throw the two papers which contained them into a pan 
of live coals, and if one of them ſhould remain un- 
conſumed, they were then to acquieſce with that deter- 
Mination from heaven; but if both ſhould happen to be 
burnt, the 8 were no longer to perſiſt in their de- 
mands. The fire deſtroyed the two papers, the fac- 
tions were reconciled, and the peace continued for a 
day. The next morning they pretended that the renun- 
ciation of their claims ought to flow from an internal 
perſuaſion, and not from chance; and from that mo- 
ment the contention was renewed with greater animo- 
ſity than ever. | 

The diſputes of divines fnould always be conſidered 
with great attention; but at the ſame time this ought 
to be concealed as much as poſhble ; becauſe, any vi- 
fible ſolicitude to calm the contending parties never fails 
to credit their ſingularities, and conſequently tempts 
them to believe their ſentiments are of ſach importance 


as to comprehend the welfare of the ſtate and the ſecu- 
rity of their ſovereign. | 


* Pachymer. lib. vii. 


It 
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It is altogether as impracticable to decide the diſa- 
greements of clergymen by attending to their affected 
tubtilties, as it would be to aboliſh duels by erecting 
a court, with a delegation to trace a point of honour 
through all its refinements. 

Such was the imprudence of the Greek emperors, 
that when a religious controverſy had been lulled aſleep 
by time, they again awakened it in all its rage. Juſti- 
nian, Heraclius, and Manuel Comnenus propoſed ar- 
ticles of faith to their eccleſiaſtics and laity who. would 
certainly have been deceived in the truth, though it had 
flowed from the lips of thoſe princes in all its purity. 
And as they were always defective in forms, and ge- 
nerally in eſſentials, and grew deſirous of diſplaying 
their penetration, which they might have manifeſted 
to more advantage in other affairs confided to their 
judgment ; they engaged in vain diſputes on the nature 
of God, who, as he withdraws himſelf from the proud 
curioſity of the learned, fo he veils the Majeſty of his 
exiſtence, as effectually from the great men of the 

It is an error to believe any human power can be 
- abſolute and infallible in theſe reſpects, for ſuch there 
never was, nor ever will be imparted to any mortal. 
'The largeſt extent of temporal authority is confined to 
certain limitations, and when the Grand Seignior or- 
dains a new taxation at Conſtantinople, the univerſal 
murmurs of his ſubjects make him ſenſible of thoſe re- 
ſtrictions of his power which till then were concealed, 
from his obſervation. A Perſian monarch may indeed 
compel a ſon to murder his. father, or oblige a parent 
to plunge his dagger into the heart of his child, but he 
can never force his ſubjects to drink wine. There is 
a genera] principle in every nation which is the inva- 
riable baſis of power, and when once this principle is 
too much loaded, it infallibly ſhrinks into ſmaller di- 
menſions. 


4 
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An unacquaintedneſs with the true nature and limits 
of eccleſiaſtical and ſecular power, was the moſt per- 
nicious ſource of all the calamities that befel the Greeks, 
and involved both prieſts and people in perpetual errors. 

This great diſtinction, which conſtitutes all the tran- 
quillity of a nation, is founded not only on religion, 
but on reaſon and nature, which never confound 
things really diſtinct in themſelves, and which can 
only ſubſiſt in conſequence of that very diſtinction. 

Though the prieſthood among the ancient Romans 
did not form a ſeparate body, yet the diſtinction we 
have been repreſenting, was as well known to them as 
it can be tous. Clodius had conſecrated the houſe of 
Cicero to the goddeſs of liberty, but when that great 
orator returned from his exile, he did not fail to de- 
mand it as his lawful property : the Pontiffs were of 
opinion, that if it had been ſo conſecrated without an 
expreſs order obtained from the 9 it might be 
reſtored to him without any violation of religion. They 
have declared, ſays Cicero *, that they only examined 
the validity of the conſecration and not the law enacted 
by the people, and that they had decided the firſt ar- 
ticle as pontiffs, and the ſecond in the quality of ſe- 
nators. 


HNA ... 


The Duration of the Eaſtern Empire accounted for. Its 
Deſtruction. 


AFTER this account of the Grecian empire, it 
ſeems natural to enquire how it could poſſibly ſubſiſt ſo 
long, and I believe ſufficient reaſons may be aſſigned 
for that duration. 

The Arabians having invaded the empire and con- 
quered ſeveral provinces, their chiefs became compe- 


* Epiſt. ad Attic, lib, iv. 
. titors 
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titors for the Khaliſat, and the flame of their firſt zeal 
only burſt out in civil diſſenſions. 

The ſame people having conquered Perſia, and af- 
terwards divided and weakened themſelves in that 
country, the Greeks were no longer obliged to keep 
the principal forces of the empire ſtationed on the banks 
of the Euphrates. 

Callinicus, an architect, who came from Syria to 
Conftantinople, invented an artificial flame, which was 
eaſily ventilated into a point by means of a tube, and 
was of ſuch a peculiar nature, that water and every 
other ſubſtance which extinguiſh common fire did but 
increaſe the violence of this. The Greeks were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it for ſeveral years, and managed it in fuch a 
manner as made it capable of firing their enemies 
ſhips, particularly the Arabian fleet which failed from 
Afica or the Synan coafts to invade them even in Con- 
ſtantinople. 

This flame was ranked among the ſecrets of ſtate, 
and Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus in his treatiſe on the 
adminiſtration of the empire, and which he dedicated 
to his fon Romanus, adviſes him to tell the Barbarians, 
- when they ſhould defire him to give them any of the 
Grecian fire, that he was not permitted to part with it, 
becauſe an angel, who preſented it the emperor Con- 
ſtantine, commanded to refuſe it to all other nations, 
and that thoſe who had diſobeyed that injunction were 
conſumed by a fire from heaven the moment they en- 
tered the church. 

Conſtantinople was the greateſt, and almoſt the only 
city of commerce in the world; for the Goths on the 
one ſide, and the Arabians on the other, had ruined 
all manner of traffic and induſtry in every other part. 
The ſilken manufactures were brought thither oo 
Perſia, and were even neglected in that country ſince 
the Arabian invaſion. We may add to this that the 
Greeks were maſters at ſea, which opened an immenſe 
flow of riches into the ſtate, and proved an inexhauſti- 
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ble ſource of relief in all its emergencies; and if at 
any time there ſeemed to he any declenſion of the 
public affluence, it was immediately recruited by a 
new acceſſion. 

We ſhall juſtify this obſervation by a remarkable in- 
ſtance : the elder Andronicus Comnenus, though he 
was the Nero of the Greeks, yet amidſt all his vices 
he was indefatigable in the ſuppreſſion of injuſtice and 
vexations in the grandees, and it is a known fact, that 
during the three years of his reign, he reſtored ſeveral 

vinces to their ancient ſplendor. 

In fine, the Barbarians having once fixed their ſet- 
tlement on the banks of the Danube, were no longer fo 
formidable to the empire as before, but rather became 
uſeful to it as a barrier againſt other barbarous nations. 
And thus whilſt the empire was harraſſed by any bad 
government, ſome particular incidents were always in 
reſerve for its relief. Thus we ſee Spain and Portugal 
in a condition, amidſt all their weakneſs, to ſupport 
themſelves with the treaſures of the Indies : the tem- 
poral dominions of the Pope owe their ſafety to the 

reſpect paid to their ſovereign, and the rovers of Bar- 
bary derive their ſecurity from the obſtructions they 
faſten upon the commerce of leſſer * nations, and the 
very piracies of theſe people on inferior ſtates, make 
them ſerviceable in their turn to the greater. 

The Turkiſh empire is at preſent in the ſame ſtate of 
declenſion to which that of the Greeks was former- 
ly + ſunk, but in all probability it will {till ſubſiſt a 


* They infeſt the navigation of the Italians in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

+ All projects of this nature againſt the Turks, and particularly 
ſach as have any ſimilitude to that which was formed in the pa- 
pacy of Leo the tenth, by which it was concerted, that the em- 
— ſhould march to Conſtantinople through Boſnia ; the king of 

rance through Albania and Greece, whilit the maritime powers 
were to embark at their ſeveral ports; I ſay, ſuch projects were 
never ſeriouſly intended, or were framed at leaſt by thoſe who 
were altogether unacquainted with the true conſtitution of Eu- 
rope. | 


long 
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long time : for ſhould any prince endanger it by pur- 
ſuing his conqueſts to an. immoderate extent, it will 
always be defended by the three trading powers of Eu- 
rope, who are too ſenſible of their own intereſts ever to 
be unconcerned ſpectators of its fall. 

It is happy for theſe trading powers, that God has 
permitted Turks and Spaniards to be in the world, for 
of all nations they are the moſt proper to enjoy a great 
empire with inſignificance. 

In the time of Baſilius Porphyrogenitus, the Arabian 
power came to its period in Perſia, Mohammed the 
ſon of Sambreal, who was then ſovereign of that empire, 
invited four thouſand Turks from the North, in the 
quality of auxiliaries; but upon a ſudden diſſatisfac- 
tion conceived by this prince, he ſent an army againſt 
them, which was ſoon put to flight by the Turks. 
Mohammed, in the height of his indignation againſt 
his puſillanimous ſoldiers, gave orders, that they ſhould 
paſs before him habited like women; but they diſ- 
appointed his anger and joined the Turks : upon which 
the united army immediately diſlodged a garriſon which 
was ſtationed to guard a bridge over the Araxes, and 
opened a free paſſage to a vaſt body of their country- 
men. 

When they had extended their conqueſts through 
Perſia, they ſpread themſelves from eaſt to weſt over 
the territories of the empire, and Romanus Diogenes, 
who endeavoured to oppoſe their progreſs, became their 
priſoner ; after which they ſubdued all the Aftatic do- 
minions of the Greeks down to the Boſphorus. 

Some time after this event the Latins invaded the 
weſtern regions in the reign of Alexis Comnenus. An 
unhappy ſchiſm had for a long time infuſed an impla- 
cable hatred between the nations of two different com- 
munions, and would have produced fatal effects much 
ſooner, had not the Italians been more attentive to 
check the German emperors whom they feared, _ 

they 
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they were to diſtreſs the Greek emperors whom they 
only hated. | | | 

Affairs were in this ſituation, when all Europe im- 
bibed a religious belief that the place where Jeſus Chriſt 
was born, as well as that where he accompliſhed his 
paſſion, being profaned by the infidels, the ſureſt atone- 
ment they could make for their own fins, would be to 
diſpoſſeſs thoſe Barbarians of their acquiſitions by force 
of arms: Europe at that time ſwarmed with people 
who were fond of war, and had many crimes to ex- 
piate, and as it was propoſed to them to obtain their 
remiſſion by indulging their prevailing paſſion, every 
man armed himſelf for the crufade. 

- When this conſecrated army arrived in the eaſt, they 
beſieged and made themſelves maſters of Nice, which 
they reſtored to the Greeks; and; whilſt the infidels were 
ſeized with a general conſternation, Alexis and John 
Comnenus chaced the Turks to the banks of Euphrates. 

- But as advantageous as theſe cruſades might be to the 
Greeks, the emperors trembled to fee ſuch a ſucceſſion 
of © fierce heroes and formidable armies marching 
through the heart of their dorninions.' 

This induced them to leave nothing unattempted 
that might create a diſſatisfaction in Europe at theſe ex- 
peditions; and the votaries to the croſs were continually 
enſnared by every inftance of treachery that could poſ- 
ſibly be expected from a timorous enemy. 

It muſt be acknowledged that the French, who pro- 
moted theſe expeditions, had not practiſed any conduct 
thut could render their preſence very ſupportable; and 
we may judge by the invectives of Anna Comnena 
againſt our nation, that we act without much precau- 
tion in foreign countries, and were at that time charge- 
able with the ſame exceptionable freedoms we are re- 
e = + ei 125nh | 

A French nobleman was going to ſeat himſelf upon 
the emperor's throne, but earl Baldwin caught him by 
the arm : © You ought to know, ſaid he, that when we 

Vol., III. N „ are 
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are in any country whatever, it is proper to comply 
with the cuſtoms that prevail there.” © What a clown 
is He, replied the other, to fit whilſt ſo many captains 
are ſtanding ?” = TP 

The Germans, who came after the French, and were 
the moſt civil and undeſigning people in the world “, 
ſuffered very ſeverely for our follies, and were continually 
embarraſſed with a ſet of diſpoſitions that had been ſuffi- 
ciently irritated by our countrymen againſt all foreigners. 

In fine, the averſion of - thoſe eaftern people was 
worked up to the higheſt extreme; and this, with ſome 
incivilities offered to the Venetian merchants, operating 
upon the ambition, avarice, and falſe. zeal of that na- 
tion as well as the French, determined them to form a 
eruſade againſt the Greeks.. 

The united army of theſe two European nations 
found their enemies altogether as puſillanimous and un- 
warlike as the Chineſe appeared to the Tartars in our 
time. The Frenchmen ridiculed their effeminate habit , 
and walked through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople dreſ- 
ſed in flowered mantles, and carrying pens and paper 
in their hands, in deriſion of that nation, who had dege- 
nerated from all military diſcipline ; and when the war 
was over, they refuſed to admit any Greeks into their 
troops. | | | | 

The Venetians and French ſoon after declared for the 
weſtern empire, and transferred the imperial throne to 
the earl of Flanders, whoſe dominions being very diſ- 
tant, could not create any jealouſy in the Italians. The 
Greeks ſtill ſupported themſelves in the eaſt, being ſe- 
parated from the Turks by a chain of mountains, and 
divided from the Italians by the ſea. | 

The Latins, who found no obſtacles in their con- 
queſts, met with many in their ſettlement. The Greeks 
returned from Aſia into Europe, retook Conſtantinople, 
and ſeized the greateſt part of the eaſt. 


* Hiſtory of Manuel Comnenus by Nicetas, lib. i. 


1 + Nicet. Hiſtory of the eaſtern tranſactions, of the taking of 
Conſtantinople, c. 3. 
This 
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This new empire, however, was but a feint ſhadow 
of the former, and had no ſolid power for its baſis. 

It comprehended few territories in Aſia, befides the 
provinces on this ſide the Meander and Sangar, and 
moſt of thoſe in Europe were parcelled out into ſmall 
ſovereignties. 

We may add to this, that during the ſixty years the 
Latins were poſſeſſed of Conſtantinople, the conquered 
people being diſperſed, and the victors engaged in war, 
all commerce was transferred to the cities in Italy, and 
Conſtantinople became diveſted of its riches. 

The commerce even of the inland countries was car- 
ried on by the Latins. The Greeks *, who were but 
newly re-eſtabliſhed, and were likewiſe alarmed with 
innumerable apprehenſions, became deſirous to ingra- 
tiate themſelves with the Genoeſe, by granting them a 
permiſſion to traffic without paying any duties; and as 
they were unwilling to irritate the Venetians, who had 
not accepted of peace, but only conſented to a truce, 
theſe were likewiſe diſcharged from the ſame pay- 
ments. 

Though Manuel Comnenus had ſuffered the naviga- 
tion of the empire to decline before Conſtantinople was 
taken, yet it could be eaſily re-eſtabliſhed, ſince com- 
merce ſtill ſubſiſted; but when all maritime affairs be- 
came entirely neglected under the new empire, the 
miſchief grew remedileſs, becauſe the power of the em- 
pire was daily declining. 

This ſtate, which extended its dominion over many 
iſlands, and was interſected by the ſea, which likewiſe 
ſurrounded ſeveral of its territories, was entirely unpro- 
vided of ſhips. The former communication no longer 
ſubſiſted between the provinces : the inhabitants + were 
obliged to ſhelter themſelves in the inland parts from 
pirates ; and when they thought themſelves ſafe in ſuch 
a ſanctuary, they ſoon found it neceſſary to retire into 


* Cantacuzen, lib, iv, + Pachymer, lib. vii. 
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the fortreſſes, to preſerve themſelves from the hoſtilities 
of the Turks. 

Theſe barbarous people were at that time engaged 
in a peculiar war againſt the Greeks, and might pro- 
perly be called hunters of men. They ſometimes 
marched two hundred leagues into a country to ac- 
compliſh their depredations; and as they were in ſub- 
jection to ſeveral ſultans , it was impoſſible to purchaſe 
a peace from every tribe ; and to procure it from any 
particular parties was altogether inſignificant. Theſe 
Barbarians had embraced Mohammediſm, and their 
zeal for that rehgion ſtrangely prompted them to 
ravage the Chriſttan territories : beſides, as they were 
the moſt unamiable people on earth +, and married to 
wives as diſagreeable as themſelves, the moment they 
were acquainted with the Grecian women, all the reſt 
of that ſex became inſupportable to them; and thoſe 
beauteous females were continually expoſed to the 
brutal paſſion of thefe Barbarians F. In fine, they had 
been always accuſtomed to invade the properties of 


* Catacozen. lib, 3. c. 96, Pachymer. Hb. xi. c. g. 

+ This circumſtance gave birth to a northern traditian related 
by Jornandes the Goth: that Phillimer, king of the Gothe, having 
made an inroad into the Celtic territories, found ſeveral women 
who were ſorcereſſes, and drove them to a great diſtance from his 
army; after which, thoſe female magicians wandered i the deſerts, 
where that ſpecies of Dzmons called Ineubi, eonſorted with them, 
and by their amorous familiarities, produced the nation of the 
Huns. Genus ferociſimum, quod fuit primum inter pnlnarr, minutum, 
tetrum, atque exile, nec aliud voce notum, nifi que humant ſermonis 
imaginem affignabat. i. e. A fierce and ſavage people, who lived 

ueſtered from the reſt of mankind, among fens and marſhes, 
ghaſtly and haggard in their perſons, and whoſe voices were only 
an imperfect articulation of human ſpeech. 

t Michael Ducas's hiſt. of John Manuel, John and Conftan- 
tine, c. b. Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus obſerves, at the beginning 
of his extract of the embaſũes, that when the Barbarians came to 
Conſtantinople, the Romans ought to have been very cautious of 
ſewing them the grandeur of their riches, and the beauty of 
their wives. 

other 
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other people, and were the ſame Huns who had for- 
merly involved the Roman empire in fo many cala- 
muties. 

The Turks broke in, like a deluge, upon the ſhat- 
tered remains of the Grecian empire in Aſia ; and thoſe 
of the inhabitants who were happy enough to eſcape 
their fury, fled before them to the Boſphorus, from 
whence ſuch as could accommodate themſelves with 
ſhips, failed to thoſe parts of the empire that were ſitu- 
ated in Europe, which occaſioned a conſiderable addi- 
tion to the number of the inhabitants, —_ they 
were diminiſhed in a ſhort period of time : for civil 
wars began to rage with ſo much fatality, that the two 
factions invited ſeveral Turkiſh ſultans to their aſſiſt- 
ance *, with this extravagant and inhuman ſtipulation, 
that all the people of the country, who were made 
captives from the oppoſite party, ſhould be carried into 
ſlavery ; by which means each of thoſe factions con- 
curred in the deſtructions of their own country with a 
view of ruining their adverſaries. 

Bajazet having conquered all the other ſultans, the 
Turks would then have acted agreeably to their future 
behaviour in the reign of Mahommed II. had not they 
been in danger of extermination by the Tartars. 

I am now afraid to deſcribe the miſeries which re- 
ſulted from theſe revolutions ; and ſhall only intimate, 
that the empire under its laſt monarchs, being con- 
tracted within the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, finiſhed 
its progreſs like the Rhine, which ſhrinks into a rivulet 
before it loſes itſelf in the ocean. 


* See the hiſtory of the emperors John Palzologus and John Can- 
tacuzenus, written by Cantacuzenus. 
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BETWEEN 


SYLLA AND EUCRATES. 


8 days after Sylla had reſigned the dictator- 
ſhip, I was told the reputation I had among the 
philoſophers made him deſirous of ſeeing me. He was 
at his houſe on the Tiber, enjoying the firſt peaceful 
moments he had ever known. On coming before him, 
I felt nothing of that confuſion which the preſence of 
great men generally occaſions in us. And when we 
were alone, Sylla, faid I to him, you have then vo- 
luntarily reduced yourſelf to that middle condition of 
life, which to moſt men is an affliction. You have 
reſigned that command which your glory and your 
virtues gave you over all men. Fortune ſeems to be 

vexed, that ſhe could not raiſe you to higher honours. 
Eucrates, ſaid he, if the eyes of the whole univerſe 
are no longer fixed on me, it is the fault of human 
things, which have their preſcribed limits, and not 
owing to me. I imagined I had fulfilled my deſtiny, 
when I no longer had great things to atchieve. I was 
not made for governing in quiet an enſlaved people. I 
love to obtain victories, to found or overturn Rates, 
make alliances, puniſh uſurpers: but as to the little 
ſubordinate branches of government, wherein middling 
geniuſes ſhew themſelves to ſo much advantage, the 
flow execution of the laws, the diſcipline of a tame 
militia, my ſoul could not ernploy itſelf in them. 
It 
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It is very ſingular, faid I, that you ſhould have 
mixed ſo much delicacy with your ambition. We have 
ſeen many great men unaffected with the vain pomp 
and ſplendor which wait on rulers; but there have 
been very few inſenſible of the pleaſure of governing, 
and of having that reſpect, which is due only to the 
laws, paid to their humour. | 

And I, Eucrates was never leſs ſatisfied, than when 
I ſaw myſelf abſolute maſter in Rome ; when I looked 
round me, and found neither rival nor enemy. I 
thought it would be one day faid, that I had only chaſ- 
tiſed ſlaves. Would you, ſaid I to myſelf, have no 
more men in your country capable of — affected 
with your glory? And fince you eſtabliſn deſpotiſm, 
do not you clearly ſee, that no prince can come after 
you ſa cowardly. and deſpicable, whom flattery will not 
equal to you, and adorn with your name, your titles, 
and even your virtues ? | SE M 
My lord, you have quite changed the idea I had 

of your conduct. I thought you had ambition, 
but not a love of glory: I ſaw. very well that you had 
a high ſpirit, but I did not ſuſpect that you had a great 
ſoul ; your whole life ſeemed to diſcover you to be one 
preyed on by luſt of power, and who, full of the moſt 
deſtructive paſſions chearfully loaded himſelf with the 
ſhame, the remorſe, and even the meanneſs attached 
to deſpotiſm. For, after all, you ſacrificed every 
thing to your power; you were feared by all the Ro- 
mans; you diſcharged, without pity, the functions of 
the moſt terrible magiſtracy that ever ſubſiſted. The 
ſenate looked with dread on a defender fo relentleſs. 
Some one ſaid to you, Sylla, how much Roman blood 
will you ſhed; do you want to command bare walls ? 
You then publiſhed thoſe tables by which the life and 
death of every citizen were determined. 

And it 1s the ſhedding fo much blood that has en- 
abled me to do the greateſt action of my whole life. 
Had I ruled the Romans with gentleneſs, what won- 
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der, that wearineſs, diſguſt or caprice ſhould make me 
reſign the government? But I laid down the dicta- 
torſhip at a time when every one thought I entirely 
owed my ſafety to my being inveſted with it. I ap- 
peared before the Romans a citizen in the midſt of my 
citizens, and had the boldneſs to ſay to them, I am 
ready to give account of all the blood which I have ſhed 
for the republic ; I will anſwer all who ſhall come to 
demand of me their fathers, their ſons, or their bro- 
thers. Every Roman was ſilent before me. 

This great action which you ſpeak of, appears to me 
very imprudent. The aſtoniſhment, indeed, into which 
you had juſt thrown the Romans, was of ſervice to 
you: but how could you dare to talk of vindicating 
youſelf, and taking for judges perſons who had fo 
much to revenge on you? ſuppoſing your actions 
had been only ſeverities while you were in power, they 
became frightful crimes the moment you were out of 

Do you call crimes, ſaid he, what ſaved the repub- 
lic? Would you have had me quietly ſee ſenators be- 
tray the ſenate, for that people, who, imagining that 
liberty ought to be as extreme as ſlavery can be, wanted 
to aboliſh all authority ? The people, kept under by 
the laws and the weight- of the ſenate, have always en- 
deavoured to overturn both. But he who is ſo ambi- 
tious as to ſerve them againſt the ſenate and the laws, 
has always ambition enough to become their maſter. 
It is thus-we have feen an end put to fo many republics 
of Greece and Italy. 0 ad Rata Þ goin 

To prevent a like evil the ſenate hath- always been 
obliged to employ this untractable people in war. It 
has been forced, againſt its inclination, to 'ravage the 
earth, and reduce ſo many nations, whoſe ſubjection is 
a burden to us. At preſent, when the univerſe can 
furniſh no more enemies againſt us, what would be the 
fate of the republic ? And, without me, would the 
ſenate have been able to prevent the people, in _ 

n 
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blind fury for liberty, from delivering themſelves up 
to Marius, or to the firſt tyrant who ſhould have given 


them hopes of independence? 


The gods, who have given to moſt men a cowardly 
ambition, have attached to Liberty almoſt as many 
evils as to Slavery. But whatever may be the price of 
this noble liberty, the gods muſt be paid it. 

The fea ſwallows up veſſels, and lays under water 
whole countries ; yet it is uſeful to man. 

Poſterity will decide of what Rome has not. as yet 
ventured to examine : it will find, perhaps, that I have 
not ſhed blood enough, and that all the partizans of 
Marius have not been proſcribed. | 

I muſt own, Sylla, you aftoniſh me; How! was it 
to ſerve your country, that you ſpilled fo much blood? 
and had you no attachment but to her ? 

' Eucrates, ſaid he to me, I had never that predomi- 
nant love for my country, of which we find ſo many 
examples in the firſt ages of the republic : and I love 
Coriolanus, who carried fire and ſword to the very 
walls of his ungrateful city, and made every citizen 
repent the affront which every citizen had given him, 


as much as I do him who drove the Gauls from the 


capitol. I never piqued myſelf on being the ſlave, or 
the worſhipper of a ſociety of my equals : and this fo 
much boaſted love is a paſſion too popular for ſuch a 
high ſpirit as mine. All my actions proceeded from 
reflexion, and principally from the contempt which I 


entertained for men. You may judge by the manner 


in which J treated the only great people in the world, 
how high my contempt was of all others. 

thought that while I was on the earth, I ought to 
be free. Had I been born among Barbarians, I ſhould 
have ſought to uſurp the throne leſs to obtain com- 
mand than to avoid obedience. Born in a republic, I 
have acquired the glory of a conqueror, in ſeeking only 
that of a free man. | 
h When 
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When I entered Rome with my troops, I breathed 


neither rage nor revenge. I paſſed ſentence without 
hatred, but alſo without pity, on aſtoniſhed Romans. 
You were free, ſaid I; and you want to live ſlaves. 
No. Die; and you will have the advantage of dying 
citizens of a free city. 

To deprive of its liberty a city of which I was a ci- 
tizen, I det on as the greateſt of crimes. I pu- 
niſhed that crime; and was little concerned whether 
I ſhould be the good or the evil genius of the Repub- 
lic. However, the government of our anceſtors has 
been re-eſtabliſhed ; the people have expiated all the 
indignities they put on the nobles ; fear has ſuſpended 
animoſities, and Rome never enjoyed ſuch perfect 
tranquillity. 

This it was which determined me to all the bloody 
tragedies you have ſeen. Had I lived in thoſe happy 
days of the Republic, when the citizens, quiet in their 
houſes, preſented to the Gods a free foul, you would 
have ſeen me paſs my whole life in this retreat, which 
has coſt me ſo much blood and toil. em 

My lord, faid I to him, it is well for mankind, that 
Heaven has been ſparing in the number of ſuch men 
as you. Born for a middling ſtation, we are over- 
powered by ſublime geniuſes. One man's being raiſed 
above humanity, coſts all the reſt too dear. 

You looked on the ambition of heroes as a common 
paſſion; and made no account of any but a reaſoning 
ambition. The inſatiable defire of ruling, which you 
found in the hearts of ſome citizens, made you re- 
ſolve to be an extraordinary man: love of liberty de- 
termined you to be terrible and cruel. Who would 
have thought, that a heroiſm founded on principle 
would be more deſtructive than a heroiſm founded on 
fury and impetuoſity? The Roman people, you fay, 
beheld you unarmed, and made no attempt on your 
life. You have eſcaped one danger; a greater ma 
await you, A grand offender may one day take ad- 

| | vantage 


vantage 
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crowd of a ſubjected people. 
LI have acquired a name, ſaid he, which ſuffices for 


my ſafety and the ſafety of the Roman people. 


of your moderation, and confound you in the 


That 


name prevents all attempts; there is no ambition 


which does not ſtand in awe of it. 
his genius 1s more 


Sylla lives; and 
powerful than that of all the Ro- 


mans. Sylla is ſurrounded by Cheronea, Orchomenus, 
and Signion : Sylla hath given every family in Rome 
a terrible example within itſelf: every Roman will 
have me always before him, and even in his ſleep I 
ſhall appear to him covered with blood; he will ima- 
gine he ſees the fatal tables, and reads his name at the 
head of the proſcribed. My laws are murmured at in 
ſecret ; they can never be effaced but by floods of Ro- 
man blood. Am not I in the midſt of Rome? You 
will {till find with me the jayelin I had at Orchomenus, 
and the buckler I wore on the walls' of Athens. Be- 
cauſe I have no lictors, am I the leſs Sylla ? I have the 
ſenate, juſtice, and the laws for me; my genius, for- 
tune, and glory are for the ſenate. 

I own, faid I, that when a perſon has once made 
- any one tremble, he almoſt always retains ſomething of 
the advantage he had over him. 
Undoubtedly, ſaid he, I ſtruck men with aſtoniſh- 


ment, and that was a greatdeal. 
the ſtory of my life: 


Review in your mind 
you will ſee that I have drawn all 


from that _ le; — it has been the ſoul of all 


my actions. 


to mind my quarrel with Marius: I 


was ſtung > indignation to. ſee a. man of no name, 
proud of the meanneſs of his birth, attempt to pull 
down the firſt families in Rome, and confound them 
with Plebeians; and at this time I bore all the weight 


of a great ſoul. 


I] was young, and I reſolved to put 


myſelf in a condition to call Marius to account for his 
inſults. For this end, I fought him with his own wea- 


pons, that is to ſay, by vatories over the enemies of 
the Republic. 8 | 


When 
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When I was forced, by the caprice of chance, to 
leave Rome, I purſued the ſame plan: I went to make 
war on Mithridates ; and laboured to deſtroy Marius 
by vanquiſhing the enemy of Marius. White I left 
that Roman to enjoy his power over the populace, 1 
multiplied his mortifications, and forced him to go 
every day to the Capitol to return thanks to the Gods 
for ſucceſſes which drove him to diſtraction. I waged 
a war of reputation againſt him, a hundred times more 
cruel than what my legions made on the Barbarian king. 
Every word I ſpoke ſhewed my daringneſs, and my 
moſt inconſiderable actions, always full of haughtineſs, 
were fatal preſages for Marius. At laſt Mithridates 
ſued for peace; the terms were reaſonable ; and had 
Rome been in quiet, and my fortune not ſtill waver- 
ing, I would have accepted them. But the bad ſtate 
of my affairs obliged me to make the terms ſtill harder. 
I demanded that he ſhould deftroy the fleet, and reftore 
to the kings his neighbours the territories he had taken 
from them. I leave to you, ſaid I, the kingdom of your 
anceſtors; to you, who ought to thank me that I leave 
you the hand with which you ſigned an order for the 
execution of 100,000 Romans in one day. Mithri- 
dates was {truck motionleſs, and Marius trembled in 
the midſt of Rome. 

This boldneſs, which was of ſuch ſervice to me 
againſt Mithridates, againſt Marius, againſt his ſon, 
againſt Theliſinus, againſt the people, which ſup- 
ported my di&tatorſhip, alſo protected my life the day 
I reſigned the dictatorſhip; and that day inſures my 
liberty for ever. 

My lord, ſaid I, Marius reaſoned in the ſame man- 
ner, when, covered with the blood of his enemies and 
of the Romans, he gave proofs of that boldneſs which 
you have puniſhed. You have, it 1s true, a few more 
victories, and greater exceſſes on your fide. But, in 
aſſuming the diCtatorſhip, you ſet an example of the 
crime which you puniſhed. Thus is the example — 
Wi 
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will be followed, and not that of your moderation 
which will only be admired. | 

When the Gods ſuffered Sylla with impunity to make 
himſelf Dictator at Rome, they proſcribed Liberty 
from it for ever. They muſt work too many miracles 
now to root out of the heart of every Roman leader 
the ambition of reigning. You have taught them, that 
there is a much ſurer way to arnve at deſpotiſm, and 
to maintain it without danger. You have divulged the 
fatal ſecret, and removed what alone makes good citi- 
zens in a republic too rich and too great, to deſpair of 
being able to oppreſs it. 

He changed colour, and was ſilent for a moment. 
I am only afraid, faid he, with emotion, of one man, 
in whom I think I ſee many Marius's. Chance, or 
perhaps a more powerful deſtiny, made me ſpare him. 
My eyes are ever on him, I ſtudy his ſoul, where he 
hides deep purpoſes. But if he dares to form the deſign 
of commanding men whom I have made my equals, I 
ſwear by the Gods, I will puniſh his inſolence. 
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PRELIMINARY REFLECTIONS 


ON THE 


PERSIAN LETTERS, 
By M. Dr MON TESQUIEU. 


Prefixed to the Qu ARTO EDITION. 
rs is nothing in the PRRSIAN LETTERS 


that has given readers fo general a ſatisfaction, 

as to find in them a fort of romance, without having 
expected it. It is eaſy to diſcern in them the begin- 
ning, the progreſs, and the concluſion of it: the ſeveral 
different perſons introduced, are connected together 
by a ſort of a chain. The longer they reſide in Europe, 
the leſs marvellous and extraordinary the manners of 
that part of the world begin to appear to them; and 
they are more or leſs ſtruck with the marvellous and 
extraordinary, according to their different characters, 
Add to this, that the Aﬀatic ſeraglio grows diforderly 
in proportion to the time of Uſhek's abſence ; that is to 
ſay, according as phrenzy increaſes in it, and love 
abates. There is another reaſon why theſe romances, 
generally ſpeaking, ſucceed, and that is, becauſe the 
_ introduced give themſelves an account of what 
appens to them, which cauſes the paſſions to be felt 
more ſenſibly than any narrative made by another could 
do. This is likewiſe one of the cauſes of the ſucceſs of 
ſome admirable works which have appeared ſince the 
PRRSIAN LETTERS. To conclude, in common ro- 
mances digreſſions can never be admitted, except 
when they themſelves conſtitute another romance. Rea- 
ſoning cannot be intermixed with the ſtory, becauſe the 
perſonages not being brought together to reaſon, that 
would be repugnant to the deſign and nature of the 
work. But in the form of letters, wherein perſonages 
are introduced at random, and the ſubjects treated of 
do not depend upon any deſign, or plan, already 
Vol. III. O formed, 
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formed, the author has the advantage of being able to 
blend philoſophy, politics and morality with romance, 
and to connect the whole by a ſecret, and, as it were, 
undiſcoverable chain. So great a call was there for the 
PERSLIAN LETTERS, upon their firſt publication, that 
the bookſellers exerted their utmoſt efforts to procure 
continuations of them. They pulled every author they 
met by the ſleeve, and ſaid, Sir, I mult beg the fa- 
vour of you to write me a collection of PERs1 an LET- 
ERS.“ But what has been ſaid, is ſufficient to convince 
the reader that they do not admit of a continuation, and 
{till leſs of a mixture with letters wrote by another hand, 
how ingenious ſoever. There are in them ſome ſtrokes, 
which many have looked upon as too bold. But 
theſe are requeſted to take the nature of the work into 
conſideration. The Perſians, who were to play fo 
' conſiderable a part in it, were all on a ſudden tranſ- 
planted to Europe, that is, removed to another world, 
as it were: At a certain time, therefore, it was neceſ- 
fary to repreſent them as full of ignorance and preju- 
dices. The author's chief deſign was to diſplay the Be 
mation and progreſs of their ideas. Their firſt thoughts 
could not but have a daſh of ſingularity in them : it was 
apprehended that there is nothing to be done but to 
give them that ſort of ſingularity which is not incompa- 
tible with underſtanding. It was only to repreſent their 
ſituation of mind at ſeeing any thing that appeared ex- 
traordinary to them. The author, far from having a 
deſign to ſtrike at any principle of our religion, thought 
himſelf even free from the imputation of indiſcretion. 
Theſe ſtrokes appear always connected with a mani- 
ſeſtation of ſurprize, or aſtoniſhment, and not with the 
idea of inquiry, much leſs with that of criticiſm. In 
fpeaking of our religion, theſe Perſians ſhould not ap- 
pear better informed that when they talk of our man- 
ners and cuſtoms. And if they ſometimes ſeem to look 
upon the tenets of our religion as ſingular, the ſingula- 
rity they diſcover in them fully ſhews their — of 
their 
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their connection with the other truths thereof. The 
author juſtifies himſelf in this manner, as well on ac- 
count of his attachment to theſe important truths, as 
through reſpect for the human ſpecies, which he cer- 
tainly could not have had an intention to wound in the 
tendereſt part. The reader is therefore requeſted not to 
ceaſe one moment to conſider theſe ſtrokes as the effects 
of ſurprize in perſons who ought to be ſurprized, or as 
the paradoxes of men who ſpoke of what they did not 
underſtand. He is likewiſe requeſted to conſider that 
the whole beauty of the invention conſiſted in the con- 
ſtant contraſt between the real ſtate of things and the 
ſingular, or whimſical manner in which they were con- 
templated. Certain it is, that the nature and deſign of 
the PERRSIAN LETTERS are ſo apparent and obvious, 
that none can miſtake them, but ſuch as have a mind 
to impoſe upon themſelves. 


O 2 INTRO- 


| 
j | 

| 
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NA DD VCTION 


TY. TRE 


FIRST FRENCH EDITION. 


SHALL neither write a dedicatory epiſtle, nor 
1 ſolicit protection for this work; if it is good, it will 
be read, if bad, I am not anxious that it ſhould be read 
by any. I have adventured the firſt of theſe letters to 
*s the public taſte; I have a great number more, 
which I may hereafter give. But this depends upon 
my not being known, for from the moment that hap- 
poo I am ſilent. I know a lady who walks very well, 
ut limps if obſerved. There are faults enough in the 
work for the critics, without ſubjecting myſelf to them. 
If I was known, it would be faid, his book is his true 
character ; he might have engaged himſelf to a better 
purpoſe; it is unworthy of a grave man. The critics 
are never deficient in theſe kinds of reflections, be- 
cauſe little wit is neceſſary to make them. 
The Perſians, who wrote theſe letters, lodged with 


me, and we paſſed our time together; as they re- 


garded me as one of another world, they hid nothing 
from me. In fact, perſons removed to ſuch a conſi- 
derable diſtance, could have no ſecrets. They com- 
municated to me the moſt of their letters, which I 
copied; others I took which they were deſirous not 
to entruſt me with, as they expoſed the jealouſy and 
vanity of the Perſian. I am no more than a tranſlator : 
my whole care has been to ſuit this work to our 
manners. I have relieved the reader, as much as I 
could, from the Aſiatic ſtile, and have exonerated 
him from the trouble of an infinite number of ſub- 
lime and elevated expreſſions. But this is not all the 
fervice I have rendered him; I have retrenched thoſe 
long comphments; of which the orientals are not leſs 
profuſe than ourſelves, and have paſſed over a great 


many 
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many particulars too trifling to be made public, and 
which ought only to live from friend to friend. If this 
had been obſerved by moſt of thoſe who have publiſhed 
epiſtolary collections, many of their works would have 
diſappeared. There is one circumſtance which has of- 
ten excited my admiration ; that theſe Perſians were 
frequently as well inſtructed as myſelf in the manners 
and cuſtoms of our nation, even to a knowledge of the 
moſt minute particulars, taking notice of ſome things 
which I am ſure have eſcaped many of the Germans who 
have viſited France. This I attribute to the long ſtay 
they made here, without conſidering that it is leſs difficult 
to an Aſiatic to inform himſelf of the manners of the 
French in one year, than it would be to a Frenchman 
to acquire a knowledge of thoſe of Aſia in four years; 
becauſe the one are as open as the other are reſerved. 
Tranſlators have been indulged by cuſtom, even the 
moſt barbarous commentators, to decorate the head of 
their verſion, or gloſſary, with a panegyric on the ori- 
ginal, and to expatiate on the uſefulneſs, merit, and ex- 
cellency of it; but this I have not done. The reaſons 
are obvious ; one of the beſt is, that it would be tedious, 
in a part of a work already too much ſo; I would fay 
in a preface. 
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FTT 
Uſbek to his Friend Ruſtan at Iſpahan. 


T Com we remained only one day, when, having 

id our devotions at the tomb of the virgin who 

— 3 forth twelve prophets, we renewed our jour- 
ney, and yeſterday, the twenty-fifth ſince we left Iſpa- 
han, came to Tauris. Probably Rica and I are the 
firſt among the Perſians, whoſe thirſt after knowledge 
made them leave their own country, and renounce the 
pleaſures of a life of eaſe, for the laborious ſearch of 
wiſdom. Though born in a flouriſhing kingdom, we 
did not think that its boundaries were thoſe of know- 
ledge, and that the oriental light could only enlighten 
us. Inform me what is faid of our journey, without 
flattery ; I do not expect that it will be generally ap- 
proved. Addreſs your letter to me at Erzeron, where 
I ſhall reft ſome time. Farewel, my dear Ruſtan; be 
aſſured that in whatever of the world I may be, 
thou haſt there a faithful friend. | 


Tavris, the x5th of the 
moon Saphar, 1711, 
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EET ER EC 
Uſbek to the Firft Black Eunuch, at his Seraglio in 


n. 


THOU art the truſty keeper of the fineſt women 
in Perſia ; I have confided in thee what I have in the 
world moſt dear : thou holdeſt in thy hands the keys 
of the fatal doors, which are never unlocked but for 
me. Whilſt thou watcheſt over this precious depoſit 
of my heart, it repoſes itſelf, and enjoys a perfect ſe- 
curity. Thou keepeft watch in the filence of the night 
as well as in the hurry of the day. Thy unweaned 
cares ſuſtain thy virtue when it wavers. If the women 
. whom thou guardeſt, would ſwerve from their daty, 
thou deſtroyeſt the very hope of it. Thou art the 
fcourge of vice and the pillar of faithfulneſs. Thou 
commandeſt them, and thou obeyeſt them ; thon im- 
plicitly fulfilleſt all their defires, and thou makeſt them 
conform to the laws of the ſeraglio with the ſame obe- 
dience: thou takeſt a pride in rendering them the 
meaneſt ſervices; thou ſubmitteſt to their juſt com- 
mands with an awful reſpect; thou ferveft them as 
if thou wert the ſlave of their ſlaves. But again thou 
reſumeſt thy power, commandeſt like a maſter as my- 
felf, when thou feareſt the relaxation of the laws of 
chaſtity and modeſty, Ever remember the obſcurity 
from which I took thee when thou waſt the meaneſt of 
my ſlaves, to put thee in that place, and intruſted to 
thee the delights of my heart; obſerve then the deepeſt 
humility towards thoſe who ſhare my love ; yet, at the 
ſame time, make them ſenſible - of their very depen- 
dant ſtate. Procure them every innocent — 
beguile their uneaſineſs, entertain them with muſic, 
dancing, and the moſt delicious liquors; induce them 
to meet together frequently. If they have a mind to 
go into the country, you may carry them Kr * 
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deſtroy any man who attempts to come into their ſight. 
Exhort them to obſerve that cleanlineſs, which is an 
emblem of the ſoul's purity ; talk to them ſometimes 
of me. I wiſh to ſee them again in that charming 
place which they adorn. Farewel. 


Tauris, the 18th of the 
moon Saphar, 1711. 


CHE FE EE MS 
Zachi to Uſbek, at Tauris. 


WE commanded the chief of the Eunuchs to re- 
move us into the country ; he will inform you that no 
accident happened. When we were to leave our litters 
to pals the river, two ſlaves, as uſual, bore us on their 
ſhoulders, and, we were fo hidden as not to be at all 
obſerved. How can I be able to live in thy ſeraglio at 
Iſpahan ? which inceſſantly reminds me of my paſt 
happineſs ; which every day renews my deſires with 
freſh violence ? I range from apartment to apartment, 
ever in ſearch of thee, and never find thee, but throngh 
the whole, meet with an afflitive remembrance of my 
paſt happineſs. I ſometimes behold myſelf in the place 
where { the firſt time received thee to my arms; again 
I view thee on the ſpot where thou didſt decide that 
famous quarrel amongſt thy wives; each of us pre- 
tending to the ſuperiority of beauty; we preſented 
ourſelves before thee, after having exerted our ima- 
ginations to the utmoſt, to provide ourſelves with 
every advantageous ornament ; thou contemplatedſt 
with pleaſure, the prodigies of our art ; you admired 
to what a height we had carried our deſires to pleaſe 
thee. But thou fon madeſt thoſe borrowed charms 

ive place to thoſe of nature; thou deſtroyedſt all our 

bours, we were obliged to deſpoil ourſelves of all thoſe 
ornaments, which were become incommodious to thee ; 
we were obliged to — to thy view in the ä 
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of nature. I thought nothing of modeſty, glory was 
my only thought. Happy Uſbek ! What charms were 
then expoſed to thy eyes! We beheld thee a long time, 
roving from enchantment to enchantment ; long thy 
wavering ſoul remained unfixed; each new grace de- 
manded a tribute from thee ; we were in a manner co- 
vered all over with thy kiſſes ; thou carriedft thy curi- 
ous looks to the moſt fecret places; thou madeſt us 
change, in a moment, to a thouſand various attitudes ; 
thy commands were always new, and fo was our obe- 
dience. I confeſs to thee, Uſbek, a more lively paſſion 
than ambition made me hope to pleaſe thee. I faw 
myſelf inſenſibly become the miſtreſs of thy heart; 
thou tookedſt me; thou quittedſt me, thou tookedſt me 
again ; and I knew how to retain thee; the triumph 
was all my own, and deſpair my nvals ; it ſeerned, to 
us, as if we only were in the world, and all around us 
unworthy of our attention. Would to heaven that my 
rivals had had the courage to have remained to have 
been witneſſes of all thoſe proofs of love that I received 
from thee | Had they well obſerved my tranſports, 
they would have been ſenſible of the diſparity between 
their love and mine: they would have found that 
though they might diſpute with me for charms, they 
could not in ſenſibility. But where am I? Where 
does this vain recital lead me? Not to have been be- 
loved is a misfortune; but to be ſo no more, an 
affront. Thou abandoneſt us, Uſbek, to wander 
through barbarous climes. But why doſt thou efteem 
the advantage of being beloved as nothing ? Alas! 
thou doſt not know A, 6 what thou loſeſt. I utter 
ſighs which are never heard; my tears flow and thou 
doſt not enjoy them; it ſeems that love breathes in this 
feraglio, and thy inſenſibility hath removed thee from it. 
Ah ! my dear Uſbek, if thou kneweſt how to be happy! 


From the feraglio at Fatme, the 2 
of the moos Mabayram, 712. 
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E 


Zephis to Uſbek at Erzeron. 


AT length the black monſter has determined to 
make me deſpair, He would, forcibly, deprive me of 
Zelida, my flave, who ſerved me with ſo much affec- 
tion, and who is ſo handy at every graceful orna- 
ment. He was not ſatisfied that this ſeparation ſhould 
be grievous, he would have it alſo diſhonourable. The 
traitor would treat as criminal the motives of my con- 
fidence; and becauſe he was weary of waiting behind 
the door, where I alwaysplaced him, he dared to ima- 
gine that he heard or ſaw things which I cannot even 
conceive. I am very unhappy ! Neither my retreat 
nor my virtue can ſecure me from unreaſonable ſuſpi- 
cions: a vile flave aſſaults me even in thy heart, and it 
is there I muſt juſtify myſelf. No; I have too much 
regard to myſelf to deſcend to a juſtification: I will 
have no other guardian of my conduct but thyſelf; thy 
love and mine, and if I muſt tell thee ſo, dear Uſbek, 
my tears. * 


From the ſeraglio at Fatme, the agth 
of the moon Maharram, 1711. 


L RAT TER 
Ruſtan to Uſbek, at Erzeron. 


THE whole converſation of Iſpahan turns upon 
thee, thy departure is the only thing about which peo- 
ple talk. Some aſcribe. it to levity of mind, others to 
tome diſguſt ; thy friends only juſtify thee, but they 
perſuade no one. They cannot conceive that thou canſt 
forſake thy wives, thy relations, thy friends, and thy 
country, to explore climes unknown to the —_ 
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The mother of Rica is not to be comforted ; ſhe de- 
mands her ſon of thee, whom ſhe faith thou haſt car- 
ried away. As to me, dear Uſbek, I am naturally led 
to approve of all thy proceeding, yet I know not how 
to pardon thy abſence, and whatever reaſons thou 
mayeſt offer to me, my heart will never reliſh them. 
Farewel. Love me always, 


Iſpahan, the 2$ih of the 
moon Rebiab, 1711. 


rr VL 
Uſbek to his Friend Neſſir, at Iſpahan. 


AT the diſtance of one day's journey from Erivan 
we quitted Perſia, and entered thoſe territories ſubject 
to the Turks. Twelve days after we reached Erzeron, 
where we continued three or four months. I muſt con- 
feſs to thee, Neſſir, I ſuffered a ſecret concern when I 
loft ſight of Perſia, and found myſelf ſurrounded by 
faithleſs Oſmanlins ; and, as I advance into the country 
of the profane, I think I become ſuch myſelf ; my 
country, my family, my friends, preſent themſelves to 
my mind, my tenderneſs is revived ; a certain uneaſi- 
neſs hath completed my forrow, and makes me ſenſible 
that I have ventured too much for my quiet. But my 
wives are my chief affliction ; I cannot .think of them 
but I am ſwallowed up in grief. It is not, Neſſir, 
that I love them; with reſpect to that, I am in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility, which leaves me no deſires. The num- 
ber of women I ſaw in the ſeraglio hath prevented love, 
and I have defeated him by himſelf, but this coldneſs 
itſelf is a kind of ſecret jealouſy that devours me. I 
behold a number of women truſted almoſt to them- 
ſelves ; for I have none but ſome baſe ſpirited wretgþes 
to anſwer for their conduct. I ſhould ſcarcely think 
myſelf ſecure though my ſlaves were faithful; how 


would 
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would it be then if they ſhould not be ſo? What diſ- 
treſſing accounts may I receive in the diſtant countries 
through which I am to paſs! It is a malady for which 
my friends can afford no remedy ; the cauſes of my 
diſorder ariſe from a place, the melancholy ſecrets of 
which they ought to be ignorant of ; and, if they could 
diſcern them, what could they do ? Had not I a thou- 
ſand times better let them die with ſilence and impu- 
nity, than make them public by correction? In thy 


heart, my dear Neſſir, I confide all my griefs, which 


is the only conſolation that remains to me in my pre- 
ſent ſtate. 


Erzeron, the roth of the moon 

of the ſecond Rebiab, 1711. 
L:ii'E T TIA. 
Fatme to Uſbek, at Erzeron. 


THOU haſt been gone two months, my dear Uſ- 
bek, and, in the trouble that I am in, I cannot yet per- 


ſuade myſelf that it is ſo. I run all over the ſeraglio, 


as if thou wert there, nor is my fancy diſabuſed. What 


wouldeſt thou have become of a woman who loves 


thee ; who hath been accuſtomed to hold thee in theſe 
arms; whoſe only concern was to give thee freſh proofs 
of her affection; free by the advantage of her birth, 
but by the violence of her love a ſlave ? When I mar- 
ried thee, my eyes had never ſeen the face of man, 
thou yet art the only one they have ever been permit- 
ted to ſee *; for I do not place in the order of men 
theſe hideous eunuchs, whoſe leaſt imperfection is to 
have nothing of man. When I compare the beauty of 
A countenance with their deformity, I cannot forbear 
eſteeming myſelf happy, My imagination cannot ſup- 
ply me with a more raviſhing idea than the inchanting 


* The Perfian women are much more cloſely kept than thoſe 
among the Turks and Indians. | 


charms 
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charms of thy perſon. I ſwear to thee, Uſbek, that if 
I ſhould be permitted to quit this place, where I am 
ſhut up from the neceſſity of my condition ; could I 
eſcape from the guard that ſurrounds me; if I were 
allowed to chuſe from among all men who live in this 
capital of nations, Uſbek, I ſwear to thee, I ſhould 
chuſe none but thee. , Think not that thy abſence has 
made me neglect a beauty dear to thee. Though I 
muſt not þe ſeen by any perſon, and though the orna- 
ments with which I deck myſelf do not contribute to 
thy happineſs, yet I endeavour to amuſe myſelf by a 
habit of pleaſing ; I never go to reſt till I am perfumed 


with the moſt agreeable eſſences. I recal to my mind 


the happy time when you came to my arms: a flatter- 
ing dream deceives me, ſhews me the dear object of 
my love; my imagination loſes itſelf in its deſires, as it 
flatters itſelf in its hopes. I ſometimes think that, diſ- 
guſted at a toilſome journey, thou wilt return to us; 
the night wears away in theſe kind of dreams, which 
are not verified either waking or aſleep ; I ſeek for thee 
at my fide, and it ſeems to me that thou flieſt from me; 
at length the fire itſelf which burns me, diſperſes theſe 
deluſions, and recals my ſpirits; I then find myſelf re- 
animated Thou wilt not believe it, Uſbek, it is im- 
poſſible to live in this condition; the fire burns in my 
veins: ' Why cannot I expreſs to thee what I fo ſenſibly 
feel? and how can I ſo ſenſibly feel what I cannot ex- 
preſs ? In theſe moments, Uſbek, I would give the 
empire of the world for one of thy kiſſes. How un- 
happy is the woman who has ſuch ſtrong deſires, when 
ſne is deprived of him who only can ſatisfy them, 
Who, left to herſelf, has nothing that can divert her; 
the muſt live in a courſe of ſighs, and in the fury of an 
irritated" paſſion ; who, far from being happy, has not 
the privilege” of promoting the felicity of another, an 
uſeleſs ornament of a ſeraglio, kept for the honour, and 
not the happineſs of her huſband. You men are very 
cruel ! you are delighted that we have paſſions which we 

Ak- bs | cannot 
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cannot gratify, yet you treat us as if we were inſenſible, 
and would be ſorry if we were fo ; you think, that our 
deſires, though a long time e will be quick- 
ened at the fight of you. It is very difficult to make 
one's ſelf be beloved; it is the beſt way to obtain by 
doubting of our underſtanding, what you dare not ex- 
pect from your own merit. Farewel, my dear Uſbek, 
fare wel: be aſſured that I live only to adore thee; my 
ſoul is full of thee, and thy abſence, far from making 
me forget thee, would quicken my love, if it were ca- 
pable of becoming more vehement. 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpahan, the 12th of 
the moon of the 1ſt Rebiab, 1711. 


Co Be. ©. $4 8 
Uſbek 70 kis Friend Ruſtan, at Iſpahan. 


THY letter was delivered to me at Erzeron, where 

I now am: I thought indeed my departure would make 
a noiſe, but it gives me no trouble. What wouldeſt 
thou have me follow ? what my enemies think prudent, 
or what I myſelf think to be ſo? I appeared at court 
when 1 was very young. I may ſay, my heart was not 
at all corrupted there; I formed to myſelf a vaſt de- 
ſign; I dared to be virtuous there. When I knew vice, 
I kept at a diſtance from it; but I afterwards approach- 
ed it to pluck off its maſk. I carried truth to the foot 
of the throne, I ſpoke a language till then unknown ; 
I diſconcerted flattery, and aſtoniſhed at the fame time 
the worſhippers and the idol. But when I faw my 
ſincerity had created me enemies; that I had attracted 
the jealouſy of the miniſters, without obtaining the fa- 
vour of the prince; I reſolved to retire, ſince my feeble 
virtue could no longer ſupport me in a corrupt court. 
1 feigned to be ſtrongly attached to the ſciences, and, 
in conſequence of that pretence, became really fo. I 
| | no 
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no longer engaged myſelf in any affairs, but retired to 
a houſe in the country ; but even this retreat had its in- 
conveniencies; I was continually ſed to the malice 
of my enemies, and was almoſt deprived of the means 
of ſafety. Some ſecret advice diſpoſed me to think 
more ſeriouſly of myſelf ; I reſolved to baniſh myſelf 
from my country, and my retreat from court provided 
me with a plauſible pretence, I waited on the king, 
and acquainted him with my deſire to inform myſelf of 
the ſciences in the weſt; I infinuated to him that he 
might be benefited by my travels; I found favour 
with him: I departed, and ſtole a victim from my ene- 
mies: ſee, Ruſtan, the true motive of my travelling. 
Let Iſpahan talk, defend me only to thoſe who love 
me; leave with my enemies their malicious interpreta- 
tions ; I ſhould be happy if that were the only hurt 
that they could do to me; they talk of me at preſent, 
probably I ſhall be too much forgotten hereafter, and 
my friends No, Ruſtan, I will not reſign myſelf to 
theſe melancholy ſuſpicions, I ſhall always be dear to 
them, I reckon upon their fidelity, as on thine. 


- Erzeron, the 2oth of the moon 
of the ad Gemmadi, 1711. 


= T0: . 
The Chief Eunuch to Tbbi, at Erzeron. 


THOU: attendeſt thy ancient maſter in his travels; 
thou paſſeſt through provinces and kingdoms, no cha- 
grin affects thee, each moment preſents thee with freſh 
objects, every thing thou ſeeſt amuſes thee, and makes 
thee paſs away thy time imperceptibly. It is otherwiſe 
with me, who am ſhut up in a horrible confinement, 
ſurrounded continually by the ſame objects, and oe 
plexed with the ſame cares, I groan beneath the bur- 
den of fifty years of cares and pains; and ay: 

| period 
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period of a long life, I cannot ſay I have ſeen a day's 
eaſe or a moment's quiet. When my firſt maſter form- 
ed the cruel deſign of confining me to the care of his 
wives, and induced me by promiſes, inforced by a 
thouſand threats, to part with myſelf for ever, tired of 
being employed in a molt toilſome ſervice, 1 reckoned 
upon ſacrificing my paſſions to eaſe and plenty. Un- 
happy that I was! my mind was prepoſſeſſed with the 
evils I ſhould eſcape, but not with the loſs 1 ſhould 
ſuſtain : 1 expected that an incapacity to gratify the 
attacks of love would ſecure me from it. Alas! the 
gratification of the paſſions is extinguiſhed, but the 
oundation of them remained, and far from being freed 
from them, 1 found myſelf encompaſſed by objects 
which continually excited them. I entered the ſeraglio, 
where every thing filled me with regret for what I 
had loſt ; 1 felt myſelf provoked to love each inſtant, 
a thouſand natural beauties ſeemed to ſhew themſelves 
to my view only to torment me; and to complete my 
misfortune, I had always before me the happy maſter 
of theſe beauties. During this unhappy time, I never 
led a woman to my maſter's bed, I never undreſs d one 
but I returned back enraged in my heart at myſelf, and 
my ſoul filled with a horrible deſpair. See how miſer- 
ably I paſſed my youth, I had no confident but myſelf, 
loaded with grief and care I muſt needs be deſtroyed ; 
and thoſe women, whom I was tempted to regard: with 
the 'moſt tender looks, 1 could only behold with the 
moſt ſtern attention. I was ruined had they penetrated 
my thoughts; what adv would they not have 
taken? I remember once as I put a lady into a bath, I 
felt myſelf ſo raviſhed that I entirely loſt my reaſon, 
and ventured to clap my hand upon a moſt formidable 
rt. On the firſt reflection 1 thought that day would 
my laſt, I was ſo happy however, to eſcape the 
thouſand: deaths I feared ; but the beauty whom I had 
made witneſs of my weakneſs, made me buy her ſilence 
very dear. | I joſt entirely my power over her, me _ 
rc 
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forced me, from that time, to compliances which, a 
thouſand times, expoſed me to hazard the loſs of my 
life. At length the fire of youth is extinguiſhed ; I am 
old, and I find myſelf, with reſpect to theſe things, in 
an eaſy condition ; I regard women with indifference, 
and I reward them well for their contempt and all the 
torments which they made me feel. I always remem- 
ber that I was born to govern them ; and it ſeems to 
me as if I recovered my manhood, on every occaſion 
that I have yet to command them. Since I can be- 
hold them with coldneſs, and my reaſon permits me to 
ſee all their foibles, I hate them : though it is for ano- 
ther I watch them, the pleaſure of being obeyed affords 
me a ſecret joy, and it is as if I did it for myſelf, and 
it always gives me an indirect happineſs, when I can 
_ deprive them of their pleaſures, I am in the ſeraglio 
as in a little empire; and my ambition, my only re- 
maining paſſion, receives ſome ſatisfaction; I ſee with 
pleaſure that all depends upon me, and that I am ne- 
ceſſary on every occaſion ; I charge myſelf willingly 
with the hatred of all theſe women, - which eſtabliſhes 
me the more firmly in my poſt. So they do not find 
me in any affair an ungrateful man, I always prevent 
them in their moſt innocent pleaſures; I ever preſent 
myſelf to them as a fixed barrier, they form ſchemes, 
and T faddenly fruſtrate them. I am armed with re- 
fuſals, full of ſeruples, I never open my mouth but 
with lectures of duty, virtue, chaſtity, and modeſty. 
By continually talking to them of the weakneſs of their 
ſex, and of the authority of my maſter, I drive them 
to deſpair; afterwards I complain of the neceſſny 1 
am under to be thus fevere, and ſeem as if I would 
have them ſuppoſe theit proper intereſt, and a ſtrong 
attachment to them, to me my only motives. Not but 
that, in my turn, I ſuffer a number of diſagreeable things 
from theſe vinditive women, who daily endeavour to 
repay me the evils I heap on them; there is between us 
a kind of interchange of empire and obedience; they 


are 
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are always impoſing upon me the moſt humiliating of- 
fices; they affect an exempiary contempt, and, re- 
gardleſs of my age, make me riſe ten times in a night, 
on the moſt trifling occaſion. I am continually tired 
with orders, commands, employments and caprices; 
it looks as if they alternately relieved each other to 
weary me with a ſucceſſion of whimſies. They take a 
pleaſure, ſometimes, in making me redouble my at- 
tention, they pretend to make me their confident ; at 
one time they run to tell me, that a young man is ſeen 
about the walls; another time that a noiſe is heard, or 
a letter delivered, and delight themſelves with laugh- 
ing at the trouble and torment theſe things give me. 
Sometimes they fix me behind a door, and make me 
continue there night and day ; they well know how to 
feign ſickneſs, ſoonings, or frights, and never want 
a pretence to gain their will of me. On theſe occa- 
ſions I am forced to yield an implicit obedience, and 
boundleſs complaiſance, for a refuſal from ſuch a man 
as I, would be an unheard of thing, and if I were to 
heſitate about obeying them, they would take a right 
to correct me. I would much rather, my dear Ibbi, 
loſe life than to ſubmit to ſuch a mortifying ſtate : but 
this is not the whole, my maſter's favour is not ſure ta 
me for a moment; I have too many enemies in his 
heart, who are all watching to ruin me, they enjo 

certain ſeaſons when I cannot be heard, ſeaſons in wich 
he can refuſe them nothing, times in which I am ever 
in the wrong, I conduct women enraged ta my maſ- 
ter's bed, can you imagine they will ſerve me * or that 
my intereſt will be the ſtrongeſt ? From their tears, 
their ſighs, their embraces, and from their very plea- 
— 7 every thing to fear. It is then they tri- 


umph, and that their charms become terrible to me; 
their preſent ſervices, in an inſtant efface all my 

ones, and to a maſter no longer himſelf, by me nothing 
can be anſwered. How frequently has it to 
me to ſleep in favour, and awake to diſgrace ! The 


day 


— 


2 — 
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day I was fo diſgracefully whipt round the ſeraglio, 
what had I done ? I had left in my maſter's arms a wo- 
man, who, when ſhe ſaw he was inflamed, burſt into 
a flood of tears; ſhe lamented, and fo ſucceſsfully 
managed her complaints, that they aroſe with the love 
ſhe excited in him; in ſo critical a moment, how was 1 
able to ſupport myſelf ? I was ruined when I leaſt ex- 
pected, I was the victim of an amorous intrigue, and 
a treaty made by ſighs. See, dear Ibbi, the wretched 
ſtate in which I have ever lived; how happy art thou! 
thy cares are confined to the perſon of Uſbek only. It 
is eaſy to pleaſe him, and to ſupport thyſelf in his 
favour to thy lateſt day. X 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpahan, the 
laſt of the moon Saphar, 1711. 


EST TER . 


Mirza to his Friend Uſbek, at Erzeron. 


IT is thou only who couldeſt recompenſe to me the 
abſence of Rica, and there is no perſon but Rica who 
could conſole me for thine. We want thee, Uſbek, 
thou waſt the foul of our ſociety ; how difficult is it to 
diſſolve the engagements which friendſhip and reaſon 
have formed! We have here many diſputations ; which 
turn commonly on morality. The queſtion yeſterday 
was, Whether the happineſs of mankind conſiſts in 
pleaſure and ſenſual gratifications, or in the exerciſe 
of virtue ? I have frequently heard you maintain, that 
virtue is the end for which we were born, and that 
juſtice is a quality as neceſſary to us as exiſtence ; ex- 
plain to me, pray, what you mean by this. I have con- 
verſed with the Mollocks, who diſtract me with their 
quotations from the Koran ; for I ſpeak no otherwiſe 


to 
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to them than as a man, a citizen, and a father of a fa- 
mily, and not as a believer. Farewel. 


Iſpahan, the laſt day of the 
moon Saphar, 1711. 


E TTT 


Uſbek to Mirza, at Iſpahan. 


THOU renounceft thy own reaſon to try mine: 
thou condeſcendeſt even to conſult me; thou thinkeſt 
me capable of inſtructing thee. My dear Mirza, there 
is one thing which flatters me more than the good opi- 
nion thou haſt conceived of me; it is what has pro- 
cured it me, thy friendſhip. I do not think that there 
is need to uſe very abſtracted reaſons, to fulfil the taſk 
which thou haſt preſcribed to me. There are ſome 
certain truths, of which it is not ſufficient to be per- 
ſuaded, but men muſt be made even to feel them; 
moral truths are of this kind. Probably this hiſtorical 
piece may affect thee more than a philoſophical ſub- 
tlety. In Arabia there were a few people, named 
Troglodites, deſcendants of the ancient Troglodites, 
who, if we can believe our hiſtorians, reſembled beaſts 
rather than men. They were not fo deformed ; they 
were not hairy like bears; they did not hiſs; they had 
two eyes: yet they were ſo wicked and brutiſh, that 
they were ſtrangers to the principles of juſtice and 
equity. A foreign king, who reigned over them, wil- 
ling to correct their natural wickedneſs, treated them 
with ſeverity; but they conſpired againſt him, murdered 
him, and exterminated all the royal family. Having 
ſtruck this blow, they met to chuſe a government, 
and after much diſſention, 2 magiſtrates, but 
they were ſcarcely elected when they became intoler- 
able, and were maſſacred. The people, freed from this 
new yoke, conſulted only their own ſavageneſs. Every 

one 


— 
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one agreed to ſubmit to no perſon: that each ſhould 
follow his own intereſt, without any attention to that of 
others. This general reſolution was extremely pleaſing 
to all.— They reaſoned thus: Why ſhould | deſtroy 
myſelf in labouring for thoſe who do not concern me ; 
I will take care for myſelf only ; I ſhall live happily ; 
what is it to me how others live? | ſhall provide for my 
own wants; and if they are ſatisfied, what care I if all 
the reſt of the Troglodites are miſerable ?”---This was 
ſeed-time ; each man ſaid, I will only manure as 


much land as will ſupply corn ſufficient for myſelf; a 


greater quantity would be. uſeleſs to me; I ſhall not 
take the trouble.to work in vain.” The lands of this 
little kingdom were not all alike ; ſome parts were dry 
and mountainous ; others, in the low grounds, were 
well watered by rivulets. This year thre was a great 
3 5 5 inſomuch that the upper grounds failed greatly, 
whilſt thoſe wich were watered proved very fertile; the 
conſequence was, that almoſt all the people who lived in 
the mountains periſhed by famine, through the hard- 
heartedneſs of thoſe who refuſed to ſhare their harveſt 


with them. The following year was very rainy ; the 


higher grounds proved extraordinary fruitful, whilſt the 
lower grounds were drowned. Now the ather half of the 
people complained of famine; but theſe miſerable peo- 
ple found the mountaineers as hard-hearted as they 
themſelves had been. One of the chief inhabitants had 
a very handſome wife, of whom his neighbour became 
in love, and forced her from him; this occaſioned a 


ſtrong conteſt, and, after many blows and ou 


they conſented to ſubmit the deciſion to a Troglodite, 
who, whilſt the republic ſubſiſted, had been in ſome 
eſteem. They came to him, and were going to plead 
their cauſe before him.---What does it concern me, 
faid the hin wk whoſe wife ſhe is, yours, or yours 
I have my to till; 1 cannot ſpend my time in de- 
N our quarrels, nor buſy myſelf in your af- 
fairs to the neglect of my own ; pray let me be __ 
an 
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and do not trouble me with your diſputes.“ Having 
fo ſaid, he left them, and went to work on his land. 
The raviſher, who was the ſtronger man, ſwore he 
would ſooner die than reſtore the woman ; whilſt the 
huſband, penetrated with the injuſtice of his neigh- 
bour, and the hardneſs of his judge; returned home in 
deſpair ; when meeting in his way a handſome young 
woman, returning from a fountain, and having now no 
wife of his own; being pleaſed with her, and much 
more ſo, when he learned ſhe was the wife of him whom 
he had choſen for his judge, and who had been ſo little 
ſenſible of his affliction he ſeized on her; and forced 
her to go to his houſe. There was another man who 
poſſeſſed a fruitful field, which he had cultivated with 
great labour; two of his neighbours united together, 
forced him out of his houſe, and took poſſeſſion of his 
field; they formed a compact to defend themſelves 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould endeavour to take it from 
them, and did really ſupport themſelves ſeveral months. 
But one of them, tired of ſharing what he might poſſeſs 
alone, murdered the other; became ſole maſter of 
the field ; his reign was not long ; two other Troglo- 
dites attacked him ; and he was maſlacred, being too 
weak to defend himſelf. Another Troglodite, who 
was almoſt naked, aſked the price of ſome cloth, 
which he ſaw, and wanted to buy; the draper reaſoned 
thus with himſelf : © I indeed ought not to expect more 
money for my cloth than will buy two meaſures of 
wheat ; but I will fell it for four times that advantage, 
that I may purchaſe eight meaſures.” The man muſt 
needs have the cloth, and pay the N demanded ; 
« I am very well contented, ſaid the draper, I now 
ſhall have ſome wheat.“ © What is it you ſay, re- 
png the buyer, do you want wheat? I have ſome to 
ell, however the price perhaps may ſurpriſe you; for 
you know wheat is extremely dear, and that the 
famine is extended almoſt every where ; but return 
me my money, and you ſhall have a meaſure of wheat, 
Vol. III. . | and 
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and though you ſhould periſh by the famine, you 
ſhould not have it otherwiſe.” In the mean time the 
country was ravaged by a mortal diſtemper; a ſkilfut 
phyſician. arrived from a neighbouring country, who 
adminiſtered his medicines fo properly, that he cured 
all who put themſelves under his care. When the 
diſtemper ceaſed, he went to thoſe whom he had cured, 
to demand. his pay, but refuſals were all he received. 
He returned to his own country, tired with the fatigue 
of ſo long a journey. But a ſhort time after, he heard 
that the ſame diſtemper had returned again, and more 
grievouſly afflicted thoſe ungrateful people. They did 
not now wait for his coming, but went to him them- 
ſelves. Unjuſt men, ſaid he, go; you have in your 
ſouls a more deadly poiſon than that of which you de- 
fire to he cured; you are unworthy to enjoy a place 
upon earth, for you are void of humanity, and the laws 
of equity are unknown to you. I ſhould think it an 
offence againſt, the gods, who puniſh you, ſhould I 
oppole their juſt ranger.” 
Erzeron, the zd of the moon of 
- the 24 Gemmadi, 2717. © 


LETTER x. 
Uthek to the Same, at Iſpahan; © 


THOY haſt ſeen, my dear Mirza, how the Trog- 
lodites were deſtroyed by their own wickedneſs, and 
fell the victims of their own injuſtice. Of ſo many 
families, two only remained, who eſcaped the miſeries 
of this people: There were in this country two very 
extraordinary men ; they poſſeſſed humanity, were ac- 


quainted with juftice, and loved virtue. They were 
as much united by the uprightneſs of their hearts, as 
by the corruption of thoſe of others; they ſaw the gene- 
ral deſolation, and only ſhewed their ſenſe of it by their 
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pity; this was a new motive to union. A common 
folicitude, and a common intereſt, engaged their la- 
bours ; there was no difference between them but what 
owed its birth to a fweet and tender friendſhip. In a 
retired part of the country, ſeparate from their un- 
worthy countrymen, they led a life of peace and hap- 
pinets ; cultivated by their virtuous hands, the earth 
ſeemed to yield its fruits ſpontaneouſly. They loved 
their wives, and were affectionately beloved by them. 
The training up their children to virtue engaged their 
utmoſt care. They continually reprefented to them 
the miferies of their countrymen, and placed their 
melancholy example before their eyes. They eſpe- 
cially inculcated upon their minds, that the intereſt of 
individuals was always to be found in that of the com- 
munity, and that to attempt to feek it ſeparately, was 
to deſtroy it; that virtue is by no means a4 thing that 
ought to be burdenſome to us, nor the practice of it 
conſidered as painful; that doing juſtice to others is 
acting charitably to ourſelves. They ſoon enjoyed the 
conſolation of virtuous parents, which conſiſts in hav- 
mg children like themſelves. Thefe young people, 
who grew up under their care, were increaſed by 


proved their morals, and ſoftened their natural rough- 
neſs. In honour of the gods they inſtituted feaits. 
The young women dreſſed with flowers, and the 
youths danced to the found of rural muſic ; then fol- 
lowed banquets, which were not leſs joyful than frugal. 
In theſe aſſemblies pure Nature ſpoke ; it was here 
they learned to give and receive hearts; it was here 


Q 2 that 
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that virgin modeſty, bluſhing, confeſſed its alarms ; 
but its wiſhes were ſoon eſtabliſhed by the conſent 
of fathers; and here affeCtionate mothers delighted 
themſelves with the foreſight of a loving and faithful 
union. They went to the temple to aſk the favour of 
the gods; it was not for riches, or a burdenſome ſu- 
perfluity ; ſuch kind of wiſhes were unworthy to be 
deſired by the happy Troglodites, except only for their 
fellow-countrymen. They only bowed before the akars 
to pray for the health of their parents, the unity of 
their brethren, the affliction of their wives, and the 
love and obedience of their children. Maidens came 
thither to offer up the tender ſacrifice of their hearts, 
and that they might make a Troglodite happy was the 
only favour they aſked. When the flocks at evening 
left the fields, and the weary oxen returned home with 
the plough, then theſe happy people met together, and, 
during a frugal repaſt, ſang the crimes of the firſt Tro- 
glodites, and their puniſhment ; and the revival of vir- 
tue with a new race. They alſo ſang the power of 
the gods, their favour, ever preſent to thoſe who wor- 
ſhip them, and their inevitable diſpleaſure at thoſe who 
fear them not : they afterwards deſcribed the pleaſures 
of a rural life, and the happineſs with which innocence 
is always adorned. They ſoon after reſigned them- 
ſelves to a repoſe never interrupted by any cares or 
uneaſineſs. Nature equally provided for their cares 


and their pleaſures. In this happy country, covetouſ- 


neſs was unknown: they made preſents to each other. 
and the donor always ſuppoſed he had the advantage. 
The Troglodites ever conſidered themſelves as one fa- 
mily; their flocks were mingled together, and the only 
2 they excuſed themſelves was that of ſeparating 
t . 


| Erzereri, the 16th of the moon of 
the ſecond Gemimadi, 1777. 
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TH TY ;H Mom 
Uſbek to the Same. 


THE virtue of the Troglodites is what I cannot 
Apeak to thee enough of. One of them once ſaid; 
My father to-morrow ſhould labour in the field, 1 
will riſe two hours before him, and when he comes into 
the field he ſhall find all his work done.” --Another 
faid to himſelf ; * My fiſter ſeems to like a young 
Troglodite, a relation of ours, I mult ſpeak to my 
father, that he may terminate it by a marriage.”-—-Ano- 
ther being told, that ſome robbers had carried off his 
herd, © 1 am very ſorry, ſaid he, for there was a white 
heifer, which I intended to have offered up to the 
gods.“ Another was once heard ſaying ; I muſt go 
to the temple to return the gods thanks, that my bro- 
ther, who is ſo greatly beloved by my father, and who 
is ſo dear to me, has recovered his health.“ Or elſe : 
« Adjoining to a field of my father's there is another, 
and thoſe who work in it are continually expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun; I muſt plant ſome trees there, that 
thoſe poor men may ſometimes reſt themſelves under 
the ſhadow of them.”—One time, ſeveral Troglodites 
being together, an elderly man reproached a younger, 
whom he ſuſpected of having committed a baſe action: 
We do not think he has done ſuch an action, ſaid 
the others, but if he has, may his death happen the laſt 
of his family!“ -A Troglodite being informed, that 
ſome ſtrangers had pillaged and carried every thing off, 
replied, © I could wiſh the gods would give them a 
longer uſe of them than I have had, were they not un- 
Juſt men. Such great proſperity was not regarded 
without envy. The neighbouring people gathered to- 
gether, and, under a fnvolous pretence, determined 
to take away their flocks. As ſoon as this reſolution 
was known, the Troglodites ſent ambaſſadors to —_ 

W 
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who addreſſed them to this purpoſe : © What have the 
Troglodites done to you ? Have they taken away your 
wives, ſtolen your cattle, or ravaged your country? 
No; we are juſt, and fear the gods, What then do 
you demand of us? Would you have wool to make 
you clothes? Would you have the milk of our flocks, 
or the fruits of our lands? Lay down your arms, come 
among us, and we will give you all theſe; but we 
{ſwear by that which is moſt ſacred, that if you enter our 
lands as enemies, we will treat you as wild beaſts.“ 
This addreſs was treated with contempt, and the ſavage 
people entered armed into the country of the Troglo- 
dites, who, they ſuppoſed, had no other defence beſides 
their innocence. But they were well prepared for a 
defence ; they had placed their wives and children in 
the midſt of them, and were ſurpriſed at the injuſtice, 
but not diſmayed at the numbers of their enemies, 
Their hearts were ſeized with a freſh ardour; one 
would loſe his life for his father, another for his wife 
and children; this for his brethren, and that for his 
friends, and all of them for their country. The place 
of him who was killed was inſtantly taken by another, 
who beſides the common cauſe had alſo a private death 
to revenge. Such was the combat between injuſtice 
and virtue. Theſe baſe people, who ſought nothing 
but the ſpoil, were not aſhamed to fly, and ſubmit to 
the virtue of the Troglodites, and even without being 
touched with a ſenſe of it. 


Erzeron, the gth of the moon 
of the 2d Gemmadi, 1711. 


nn XIV. 
- Uſhek to the Same. 


As theſe people, the Troglodites, every day grew 
more numerous, they thought it neceſſary to elect 
a king; they determined to offer the crown to him 


who 
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who was the moſt juſt; and caſt their eyes on one ve- 
nerable for his age, and a long courſe of virtue, but he 
would not attend the aſſembly, and retired to his own 
houſe with a heart oppreſſed with grief. They then 
ſent deputies to him, to acquaint him of the choice they 
had made of him. The gods forbid, ſaid he, that I 
ſhould fo wrong the Troglodites, as that they ſhould 
believe that there is not a more juſt perſon among them 
than myſelf. You offer me the crown, and if you will 
abſolutely have it to be fo, I mult accept it; but be 
aſſured I ſhall die of grief, at having ſeen the Troglo- 
dites born free, now to ſee them become ſubject.“— 
At theſe words he lamented with a torrent of tears, 
« Miſerable day ! faid he, why have I lived fo long ?” 
Then cried he, in a ſeverer accent, I very well per- 
ceive what is the cauſe, O ye Troglodites ; your virtue 
begins to be too heavy for you. In the ſtate you are, 
without a head, you are conſtrained to be virtuous in 
ſpite of yourſelves, or you cannot ſubſiſt, but muſt 
ink into the miſeries of your anceſtors. But this ſeems 
too hard a yoke for you; you like better to be ſubject 
to a king, and to obey his laws, leſs rigid than your 
morals. You know that then you may gratify your 
ambition, gain riches, and languiſh in flothful luxury, 
and, provided you avoid falling into great crimes, you 
will have'no want of vittue.” He ceaſed a little, and 
his tears flowed more than ever.—-* And what do you 
expect me to do? How can it be that I ſhould com- 
mand a Troglodite any thing ? Would you have him 
act virtuouſly becauſe I command him, which he would 
do wholly of himſelf without me, and purely from a 
natural inclination ? Oh Troglodites, I am at the end 
of my days, my blood is frozen in my veins, I ſhall 
ſoon go to reviſit your holy anceſtors; why would you 
have me afflift them, and why muſt I be obliged to in- 
form them that I left you under any other yoke than 
that of virtue ?” 
Erzeron, the 1oth of the moon of 


the 2d Gemmadi, 1711. 
L 
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CH TT NL R XV. 


The firſt Eunuch to Jaron, the Black Eunuch, at Erzeron. 


I PRAY heaven that it may bring thee back to 
theſe parts, and defend thee from all danger. Though 
I have ſcarcely ever been ſenſible of that engagement 
which is called friendſhip, and am entirely ſwallowed 
- up in myſelf, yet thou haſt however made me feel that 
I have a heart, and at the ſame time that I was as braſs 
to the reſt of the ſlaves who lived under my command, 
I ſaw with pleaſure thy infancy grow up, The time 
when my maſter caſt his eyes on thee approached. Na- 
ture had not then inſpired thee with its dictates, when 
the iron ſeparated thee from what is natural. I will not 
confeſs whether I bewailed thee, or whether I was ſen- 
ſible of the pleaſure of ſeeing thee brought into the 
ſame condition with myſelf. 1 appeaſed thy tears and 
thy cries. I imagined I ſaw thee undergo a ſecond 
birth, and paſſing from a ſtate of ſervitude, in which 
thou muſt always have obeyed, to engage in one in 
which thou oughteſt always to command. 1 took upon 
myſelf the care of thy education. That ſeverity, which 
is ever inſeparable from inſtruction, kept thee long ig- 
norant that thou waſt dear to me. However, thou waſt 
ſo to me; and I aſſure thee that I loved thee as a father 
loves his ſon, if the words, father and ſon, are compa- 
tible with our condition, Thou art to paſs through 
countries inhabited by Chriſtians, who have never be- 
lieved : it is impoſſible but that thou muſt there con- 
tract ſome impurities. How can the prophet behold 
thee in the midſt of fo many millions of his enemies? 
I wiſh my maſter, on his return, would undertake a 
pgrimage to Mecca, you would be purified in that 

d of angels. | 


From the ſeraglio, the xoth of 
| the moon Gemmadi, 2711, 
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LE F FE AOL 


Uſbek to Mollak Mehemet Ali, Guardian of the Three 
Tombs, at Com. 


WHY doſt thou live, divine Mollak, in the tombs ? 
Thou art better made for the abode of the ſtars. I hou 
doubtleſs hideſt thyſelf through fear of obicu.:. ine 
ſun ; thou haſt no ſpots like that ſtar, yet like him tuou 
art covered with clouds. Thy knowledge is an abyſs 
de than the ocean; thy wit more piercing than 
Zufagar, the ſword of Hali, which had two points ; 
thou art acquainted with what paſles in the nine choirs 
of the celeſtial powers. Thou readeſt the Koran on the 
breaſt of our holy prophet, and when thou findeſt any 
obſcure paſſage, an angel, at his command, ſpreads his 
rapid wings, to deſcend from the throne, to reveal to 
thee the ſecret. I may, by thy means, have an inti- 
mate correſpondence with the ſeraphim, for, in ſhort, 
thou thirteenth Iman, art thou not the centre where 
heaven and earth meet, the point of communication 
between the abyſs and the empyreal heaven? I amin 
the middle of a profane people ; permit that I may 
purify myſelf with thee ; Aer me to turn my face to- 
wards the holy place where thou dwelleſt. Diſtinguiſh 
me from the wicked, as the white thread is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the black; at the riſing of Aurora, aid me 
with thy councils ; take care of my ſoul ; make it to 
drink of the ſpirit of the prophets; feed it with the 
ſcience of Paradiſe, and permit that I diſplay its wounds 


at thy feet. Addreſs thy holy letters to me at Erze- 
ron ; where I ſhall continue ſome months. 


Erzeron, the 11th of the moon 
of the 2d Gemmadi, 1711. 
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LETTER XVI. 


Uſbek to the Same. 


I CANNOT, divine Mollak, quiet my impati- 
ence ; I know not how to wait for thy ſublime anſwer : 
I have doubts which muſt be ſatisfied ; I perceive that 
my reaſon wanders ; reſtore it to the right path ; en- 
lighten me, thou ſource of light ; drive away, with thy 
divine pen, the difficulties | am now going to propoſe 
to thee ; make me commiſerate myſelf, and even bluſh 
at the queſtions I am about to aſk. Why does our 
legiſlator reſtrain us from ſwine's fleſh, and from all 
thoſe meats which he calls unclean ? Why are we for- 
bidden to touch a corpſe ? And why, for the purifica- 
tion of our fouls, are we commanded continually to 
waſh our bodies ? theſe things appear to me to be, in 
themſelves, neither pure nor impure ; for that they 
ſhould be rendered ſuch by any inherent quality in them, 
I cannot conceive. Dirt appears filthy to us, only be- 
cauſe it is offenſive to our fight, or to ſome other of our 
ſenſes, yet in itſelf it is no more ſo than gold or dia- 
monds. The idea of filthineſs contracted by touching 
a dead body, ariſes only from a certain repugnance 
which we have to it. If the bodies of thoſe who do not 
waſh themſelves neither offend our ſmell nor fight, 
how could we imagine them to be impure ? Therefore 
the ſenſes, divine Mollak, ought to be the only judges 
of the purity or impurity of things; yet, as the fame 
objects do not affect all men in the fame manner, as 
that which yields an agreeable ſenſation to ſome, affords 
an unpleaſant one to others, it follows that the evidence 
of our ſenſes cannot in this caſe ſerve as a rule, unleſs 
we allow that each perſon may, according to his own 
fancy, determine the point, and diſtinguiſh, for what 
relates to himſelf, what things are pure or impure. 


But would not this, divine Mollak, oyerturn all the 
| diſtictions 
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diſtinctions eſtabliſned by our holy prophet, and the 
fundamental points of that law which was written by 
the fingers of angels? 


Erzeron, the 2oth of the moon 
of the ad Gemmadi, 1711. 


„T 
Mollak Mehemet Ali io Uſbek, ar Erzeron. 


THOU art always offering queſtions which have a 
thouſand times been propoſed to our holy prophet. 
Why doſt thou not read the traditions of the doCtors ? 
Why doſt thou not go to that pure fountain of all in- 
telligence ? Thou wouldeſt there find all thy doubts 
reſolved. Unhappy man ! who art continually embar- 
raſſed with worldly things; having never fixed thy at- 
tention on the things of heaven ; and who reverenceſt 
the order of the Mollaks, without daring to embrace 
or follow it ! profane beings! who never enter into the 
ſecrets of the Eternal ; your lights reſemble the dark- 
neſs of the abyſs, and the reaſonings of your mind are 
as the duſt, which your feet throw up when the ſun 
reaches the meridian in the ſcorching month of Chah- 
ban. Nor does the zenith of your underſtanding reach 
to the nadir of the meaneſt Imaum. Your vain philo- 
ſophy is that lightning which foretels tempeſts and dark- 
neſs ; thou art in the midſt of the ſtorm, and carried to 
and fro with every guſt of wind. The ſolution of your 
difficulty is very eaſy ; nothing more is neceſſary but 
to relate to you what one day 1 . to our holy 
prophet, when being tempted by the Chriſtians, and 
tried by the Jews, he equally confounded each of them. 
Abdias Ibeſalon *, the Jew, aſked the prophet, why 
God had prohibited the eating of ſwine's fleſh ? © Not 


* A Mahometan tradition, 


without 
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without reaſon, replied Mahomet, it is an unclean ani- 
mal, and that it is ſo I will inſtantly convince you.” 
He moulded ſome dirt in his hand into the figure of a 
man, threw it upon the ground, and cried, © Ariſe 
thou!“ Immediately a man aroſe, and ſaid, I am 
Japhet, the ſon of Noah.” To whom the holy prophet 
ſaid, Was thy hair as white at the time of thy death?“ 
„No, replied he; but when thou didſt awake me, I 
thought the day of judgment was come, and l felt ſo 
great a terror, that my hair was changed to white in a 
mornent.“ “ Now relate to me, ſaid the Sent of God, 
the entire hiſtory of what happened in Noah's ark.” 
Japhet obeyed, and gave an exact account of the 
events of the firſt months, and then continued as 
follows: * © All the dung of the beaſts we caſt to one 
fide of the ark, which made it lean ſo much, that we 
were all terribly frightened, eſpecially our wives, who 
made an horrible lamentation. Our father Noah, hav- 
ing taken counſel of. God, he ordered him to remove 
the elephant to that part, and to turn his head toward 
the ſide which leaned. This huge animal made ſuch 
plentiful evacuations that a hog was produced from 
them.” Doſt thou not believe, Uſbek, that from this 
time we have abſtained from this animal, and regarded 
it as unclean? But as this hog wallowed daily in the 
dung, he raiſed ſuch a ſtench in the ark, that he himſelf 
could not help ſneezing, and a rat fell from his noſe, 
which immediately gnawed every thing he met with, 
and thereby he became ſo intolerable to Noah, that he 
once more thought it neceſſary to confult God. He 
ordered him to ſtrike the lion a great blow on his fore- 
head, who alſo ſneezed, and from his noſe leaped a cat. 
Doſt thou not believe theſe animals alſo to be unclean ? 
How does it a to thee? 'Therefore when thou doſt 
not comprehend the reaſon why certain things are un- 
clean, it is becauſe thou art ignorant of many other 


This is likewiſe 8 Mahometan tradition. 


things, 
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things, and haſt not a knowledge of what has paſſed 
between God, the angels, and men. Thou knoweſt 
not the hiſtory of eternity ; thou haſt not read the 
books which were written in heaven; that which hath 
been revealed to thee is only a ſmall portion of the di- 
vine library; even thoſe who, like us, have approach- 
ed much nearer, ſo as to be in this kind of life, are 
nevertheleſs in obſcurity and darkneſs. Farewel. May 
Mahomet be in thy heart. 


Com, the laſt day of the 
moon Chahban, 1711. 


N 
Uſbek 10 his Friend Ruſtan, at Iſpahan. 


AT Tocat we continued but eight days; after a 
journey of five and thirty days, we reached Smyrna. 
Between Tocat and Smyrna we ſaw only one city, 
which merited that name. I was ſurpriſed to ſee t 
weak ſtate of the Oſmalin empire. This diſtempered 
body does not ſupport itſelf by a mild and temperate 

vernment, but by ſuch violent remedies as inceſ- 
Gntly exhauſt and deſtroy it. The baſhaws, who pro- 
cure their employments only by the power of money, 
enter thoſe provinces in a ruined condition, and rava 
them as conquered countries. An inſolent militia, ſub- 
ject only to its own caprice ; the towns diſmantled, 
the cities deſerted, the country deſolated, the culture 
of the land and commerce entirely neglected. Under 
this ſevere government impunity reigns ; the Chriſtians, 
who cultivate the lands, and the Jews, who collect 
the tribute, are expoſed to a thouſand outrages. The 
ung og the lands is uncertain, and conſequently 
the of increaſing their value diminiſhed ; as nei- 
ther title nor poſſeſſion are a ſufficient ſecurity againſt 
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the caprice of thoſe who have the government. Theſe 
barbarians have ſo far abandoned the arts, that they 
have even neglected the military art. Whilſt all Eu- 
rope grows daily more refined, they remain in their 
ancient ignorance, and rarely think of improving by 
their new inventions, till they have been a thouſand 
times employed againft them. They have gained no 


experience at ſea ; no ſkill in naval affairs; a mere 
handful of Chriſtians, the poſſeſſors of a barren rock *, 
are a terror to the Ottoman race, and diſtreſs their 
whole empire. It is with anxiety they ſuffer the Chriſ- 
tians, always laborious and enterpriſing, to carry on 
for them that commerce for which themſelves are un- 
fit; they imagine they are granting a favour, when 
they permit theſe foreigners to enrich themſelves. 
Through this vaſt extent of country that I have paſ- 
ſed, Smyrna is the only rich and powerful city that I 
have obferved ; it is the Europeans that have rendered 
It ſuch, and it is no fault of the Turks that it is not in 
the ſame miferable condition with the others. See, 
dear Ruſtan, a juſt repreſentation of this empire, which 
in leſs than two centuries will be the theatre of triumph 
to ſome new conqueror. 


Smyrna, the ad of the moon 
of Rahmazan, 1771. 


i TER RX. 
Ulſbek 70 Zachi, his Mie, at the Serag lis at Iſpahan. 


THOU: haſt offended me, Zachi, I feel emotions 
in my heart at which you ought to tremble, if the diſ- 
tance I am at did not afford thee time to alter thy con- 
duct, and allay the exceſhive jeatoufy with which I am 
tormented, Tam informed, that you were catched alone 


* Theſe are probably the knights of Malta. ; 
| with 
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with Nadir, the white eunuch, whoſe head ſhall pay 
for his infidelity and treachery. How could you forget 
yourſelf ſo far as not to be ſenſible that it is not allow- 
ed you to receive a white eunuch into your chamber, 
whilſt you have black ones appointed to ſerve you ? 
You may ſay what you will to me; that theſe eunuchs 
are not men ; and that your virtue raiſes you above all 
thoughts that an imperfect likenefs might give birth to. 
This is not ſufficient either for you, or for me; not for 
you, becauſe you have done what the laws of the ſe- 
raglio forbid ; nor for me, in that you rob me of my 
honour, in expoſing yourſelf to the looks; to the looks, 
did I fay ? it may be, to the attempts of a traitor, who 
may have defiled you by his crimes, and yet more by 
the repinings of his deſpair, and of his impotence. 
Perhaps you will ſay, that you have always continued 
faithful. How had you a power to be otherwiſe ? How 
could you deceive the vig of thoſe black eumichs, 
who are aſtoniſhed at the life you lead? How could 
you break through thoſe bolts and doors with which you 


are locked up? You glory in a virtue which is not free, 


and per our impure deſires have robbed you a 
ru ws y. ach of the — and value of that fdelity 
of which you ſo much boaſt. I will admit that you 
have not done all that I might reaſonably ſuſpect ; that 
this traitor has not laid his ſacrilegious hands upon you; 
that you have refuſed to indulge him with a ſight of 
the delights of his maſter ; that, covered with your ha- 
bit, you let that weak barrier between you and him re- 
main ; that, ſtruck with a reverential awe, he caſt his 
eyes to the ground; that, failing in his courage, he 
trembled at the chaſtiſement he was preparing for him- 
ſelf. Though all this ſhould be true, it is nevertheleſs 
ſo, that you have acted contrary to your duty. And 
if you have broken through your duty for nothing, 
without fulfilling your irregular defires, what would 
you have done to gratify them ? What would you do, 
if you could leave that ſacred place, which ſeems to 

you 
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you a melancholy priſon, though it is an happy aſylunt 


to your companions againſt the attacks of vice; an holy 
temple, where your ſex loſes its weakneſs, and finds it- 
felf invincible, in oppoſition to all the diſadvantages of 
nature ? What would you do, if, abandoned to your- 
ſelf, you had no other defence but your love to me, 
which is ſo grievouſly injured, and your own duty, 
which you have fo baſely acted againſt ? How ſacred 
are the manners of the country in which you live, 
which ſecure you from the attempts of the meaneſt 
ſlaves! You ought to thank me for the reſtraint I make 
you live under, ſince it is by that only that you even 
merit to live. The chief of the eunuchs is intolerable 
to you, becauſe he is always attentive to your conduct, 
and affords you his ſage advice. You cannot look at 
him, you fay, without uneaſineſs, becauſe he is fo ex- 
tremely ugly, as if the handſomeſt objects ſhould be 
appointed to ſuch kind of poſts as his. The not hav- 
ing in his place the white eunuch, who diſhonours you, 
is what afflicts you. But what has your chief ſlave done 
to you? She has told you, that the familiafities you 
take with young Zelida are not decent; this is the 
cauſe of your averſion. I ought, Zachi, to be a ſevere 
judge, but I am a kind huſband, who deſire to find 
you innocent. The love I bear to Roxana, my new 
ſpouſe, has not deprived me of that _tenderneſs which 
fought to entertain for you, who are not leſs beautiful. 
I divide my love between you two, and Roxana hath 
no other advantage but what beauty receives from the 
addition of virtue. | 


Smyrna, the 12th of the 
moon Zilcade, 1711. 
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Uſbek, to the chief White Eunuch. 


WHEN you open this letter you ought to ttemble ; 
or rather you ought to have done fo when you per- 
mitted the treachery of Nadir. You who, in a cold 
languiſting old age, may not guiltleſs raiſe your eyes 
to the dreadful objects of my love; you, to whom it 
is never allowed to put your ſacrilegious foot over the 
threſhold of the tremendous place which conceals them 
from the view: of every human eye; you ſuffer thoſe 
whoſe conduct is intruſted to your care to do what you 
have not boldneſs enough to do yourſelf z and are you 
not ſenſible of the thunder juſt ready to break on you 
and them? And what are you but vile inſtruments 
which I can deſtroy according to my humour; wio exiſt 
only as long as you obey ; who were born only to live 
under my laws, or to die at my pleaſure; v do not 


my jealouſy, have 2 your ſervility; in ſhort, who 
have no portion but ſubmiſſion, no other will but 


my pleaſure, and no hope but my happineſs. Some of 
my wives, I know, bear with impatience the ſtrict laws 
of duty; the continual preſence of a black Eunueli diſ- 
guſts them; they are tired with thoſe frightful objects 
which are appointed to confine their affections do their 
huſband; all this I know:: But you, who have taken 
part in this irregularity, you ſhall be puniſned in ſuch 
a manner as to make all thoſe who have abuſed my 
confidence tremble. By all the s in heaven, 
and by Hali, the greateſt of them all, I ſwear, that if you 
ſwerve from your duty, I will regard your life but as the 
life of thoſe inſets which I cruſh under my feet. 


Smyrna, the ad of the 
moon Zilcade, 1711. 
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CET HEE R MAIL 
Jaron to the firſt Eunuch. 


USBEK, in proportion as he removes further from 
his ſeraglio, turns his mind towards thoſe women who 
are devoted to him: he ſighs; he ſheds tears; his grief 
augments ;, his ſuſpicions gain ſtrength. He wants to 
encreaſe the number of their guardians. He is going 


to ſend me back again, with all the blacks who attend 
him. His fears are not for - himſelf, but for what is 
dearer to him a thouſand times than himſelf. I return 


then to live under thy laws, and to divide thy cares. 
Alas! how many things are neceſſary to the happineſs 
of one man! At the ſame inſtant that nature placed 
women in a dependent ſtate, it ſeemed to deliver them 
from it; diſorder aroſe between the two ſexes, becauſe 
their rights were mutual. The plan of harmony we 
have engaged in is new: we — put hatred between 
the women and us, love between the men and women. 
My brow is becoming ſtern, I ſhall contract a gloomy 
air, joy ſhall fly from my lips. I ſhall; outwardly ap- 
pear calm, and my mind diſturbed. I ſhall not wait 
for the wrinkles of old age to ſhew its-peeviſhneſs. I 
ſnould have taken pleaſure in attending my maſter to 
the weſt, bur my will is his property. He will —_ 
me guard his women; I will watch them-faithfully. 
know how! gught to carry myſelf with the ſex; = (5 
when not Allowed to be vain, becomes proud; and 
which, it is: more eaſy to deſtroy than to humble. 1 
proſtrate e in thy RN drm? 

Smyr $ : Nein 
Fo 9 N 1 
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T 
Uſbek to his Friend Ibben, at Smyrna, 


AFTER a fail of forty days, we have reached 
Leghorn. It is a new city, a proof of the great ge- 
nius of the dukes of Tuſcany, who have raiſed the 
moſt flouriſhing city in Italy from a marſhy village. 
Here the women are greatly indulged : they may look 
at men through certain windows, called jealoufies ; they 
may go out every day, accompanied only by ſome old 
women; they wear only a fingle veil L. Their bro- 
thers-in-law, -uncles, and nephews may viſit them ; at 
which the huſband is ſcarcely ever offended. The firſt 
view of a Chriſtian city is a great ſight to a. Mahome- 
tan. I do not mean ſuch things as at firſt view ſtrike 
every ſpectator, as the difference of buildings, dreſs, 
and principal cuſtoms; there is, even to the minuteſt 
thing, a ſingularity which-I know not how to deſcribe, 
though L can feel it. We ſet out for Marſeilles to- 
morrow-;; our continuance there will be ſhort; for Rica 
and I deſign to go immediately to Paris, which is the 
ſeat of the European empire. Great cities are always 
the deſired objects of travellers; for they are a kind of 
common country to all ſtrangers. Farewel; be aſſur- 
ed I ſhall always love ou. 
| Kann reins Th T _T 
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>, RB: Xe  W.* ©: 
Rica to Ibben, at Smyrna. 


WE have been this month at Paris, and all the 
while in a continual motion. There is a good deal to 
be done before one can be ſettled, meet with all the 
perſons one has buſineſs with, and procure every thing 

neceſſary, all which are wanted at once. Paris is as 
large as Iſpahan. One would imagine the houſes were 
only inhabited by aſtrologers, they are fo lofty. Thou 
wilt eaſily judge, that a city built in the air, which 
has ſix or — houſes one on another, muſt be ex- 
tremely populous, and that when all this world of peo- 
ple are come down into the ſtreets, there muſt be a 
fine buſtle. Thou wilt not, perhaps, believe, that dur- 
ing the month I have been here, I have not yet ſeen 
one perſon a walking. There is no people in the world 
who make better uſe of their machines than the French; 
they run; they fly; the ſlow carriages of Alia, the 
pace of our camels, would make them fall 


— expedition, and who-uften;go: on foot without al- 
tering my pace, Lam as mad as a Chriſtian; 
for, paſſing over the ſplaſſiing me from head to foot, 
I cannot patdon the punches o elbows, which I receive 
regularly and periodically. A man comes befund me, 
and paſſes me, turns me half round, and another who 
croſles me on the other fide, in an inſtant, \returns me 
back again into my firſt place; and I am more bruiſed 
before I have touts a hundred paces than if I had 
travelled ten lea Thou muſt not expect that I 
can as yet give t * © perfect account of the European 
manners and cuſtoms; I have myſelf only a faint idea 
of them, and have ſcarcely had more than time to 


wonder. 
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wonder. The king of France is the moſt puiſſant 
ince in Europe. He has not, like his neighbour the 
king of Spain, mines of gold ; but his riches are 
greater than his ; for he ſupplies them from the vanity 
of his ſubjects, more inexhauſtible than thoſe mines. 
He has engaged in,- and ſupported, great wars, with- 
out any other fund than the ſale of titles of honour, 
and his troops have been paid, his towns fortified, and 
his fleets fitted out, by a prodigy of human pride. 
This prince is, beſides, a great magician ; he exerciſes 
his empire even over the minds of his ſubjects, and 
makes them think as he pleaſes. If he has but only 
a thouſand crowns in his treafury, and has occaſion for 
two, he needs only tell them that one crown is worth 
two, and they believe it. If he has a difficult war to 
maintain, and has no money, he has only to put it 


into their heads that a piece of paper is money, and 
they are preſently cotivinced of the truth of it. He 


even goes fo far as to make them believe that he can 
cure them of all kinds of evils by touching them; fo 
great is the power and influence which he has over their 
minds. Thou needeſt not be aſtoniſhed at what I tell 
thee of this prince ; there is another magician more 
powerful than he, who is no leſs maſter of his mind 
than he is of thoſe of others. This magician is called 
the Pope: ſometimes he makes him believe, that the 
bread which he eats is not bread, or that the wine which 
he drinks is not wine, and a thonfand other things of 
the fame nature. And, to keep him always in breath, 
and that he may not loſe the habit of believing, he 
gives him, from time to time, to exerciſe him, certain 
articles of faith. It is two years fince, he ſent him a 
W — he called 9 and vor 
$ oblige, under nalties, this prince and 
his REA to bee ey thing it eb dec He 


fncceeded with the king, who inſtantly ſubmitted, and 
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{et an example to his ſubjects; but ſome among them 
revolted, and declared they would believe nothing of 
all that was contained in the ſcroll. The women are 
the movers of this rebellion, which divides the whole 
court, all the kingdom, and every family in it. This 
conflitution prohibits the women reading a book, which 
all the Chriſtians ſay was brought down from heaven ; 
which is properly their Koran. The women, enraged 
at this affront offered to their ſex, raiſe all their force 
againſt the conſtitutian; they have gained the men to 
their party, who, on this occaſion, will not receive their 
privilege. The Mufti, it muſt be owned, does not 
reaſon amiſs ; and, by the great Hali, it muſt be, that 
he has been inſtructed in the principles of our holy faith; 
for, ſince the women are an inferior creation to ours, 
and our prophets inform us, that they will not enter 
into Paradiſe, for what end ſhould they concern them- 
ſelves in reading a book, which is only deſigned to 
teach the way to Paradiſe ? Some miraculous things I 
have heard related to the king, , which I doubt not. but 
you will heſitate to believe. It is ſaid, that whilſt he 
made war againſt his neighbours, who were all leagued 
againſt him, he had in his kingdom an infinite number 
of enemies, who ſurrounded him. They add; that he 
ſearched for them above thirty years, and that, not- 
withſtanding the unwearied . pains of ſome derviſes, 
who have his confidence, he could never diſcover one. 
They live with him; are in his court, in his capital, in 
his troops, in his tribunals; yet it is ſaid, he will have 
the mortification to die without finding one of them. 
They may be ſaid to have a: general exiſtence, and to 
have nothing of individuality; it is a body, but with- 
out members. Doubtleſs it is heaven that would puniſſi 
this prince, for not having been ſufficiently; moderate 
towards his.conquered enemies, fince it bath raiſed up 
againſt him inviſible ones, whoſe, genius and appoint- 
ment are ſuperior to his own. I ſhall continue to write 
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to you, and to acquaint you with things extremely re- 
mote from the character and genius of the Perſians. 
It is indeed the ſame earth that bears us both; yet the 
men of the country in which I live, and thoſe of that 
which thou inhabiteſt, are very different kinds of men. 


Paris, the 4th of the moon 
bt the ad Rebiab, 1712. 


L ER TT E R XXV. bes 
Uſbek to wben, at Smyrna. 


I HAVE received a letter from thy nephew Rhedi, 
who acquaints me with his deſign to ſee Italy, and that 
the ſole view of his voyage is to improve himſelf, and 
thereby to render himſelf more worthy of thee. 1 
congratulate thee, on having a nephew who will one 
day be the comfort of thy old age. Rica writes thee a 
long letter; he tells me that he gives thee a large ac- 
count of this country. The quickneſs of his under- 
ſtanding makes him apprehend. every thing with eaſe ; 
as to me, who conceive more ſlowly, I cannot at pre- 
ſent inform thee of any thing. Thou art the ſubject 
of our moſt tender converſations; we can never talk 
enough of the kind reception you afforded us at Smyrna 
nor of the friendſhip thou renderedſt us. Mayeſt thou, 
generous Ibben, find every where friends, as grateful 
and as faithful as we! May I ſoon ſee thee again, and 
once more enjoy with thee thoſe happy days, whic 
paſs ſo ſweetly between two friends. Farewell. 

Paris, the'4th of the moon a 9 
of the ad Rebiab, 1712. 
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* K T1 E R XXVI 


ue 7 Roxana, at the Seragho at Ifpahan, 


HOW happy art thou, Roxana, to be in the de- 
lightful country of Perſia, and not in theſe poiſoned 
cn _— neither virtue nor modeſty are known 

y art thou! Thou . in my ſeraglio, as in 
ws ie e HF mnocence, fecure from Io attempts of 
all mankind ! you, with pleaſure, experience a happy 
inability to go aſtray ; never did man pollute you 
with his Jaivious looks ; during the freedom of feſti- 
e, Lee, your father-in-law neyer faw your fine 

Sh; you, never netzlected to cover it with a holy 
— * ppy Roxana ! whenever yon have gone into 
the hos you have always had eunuchs to march 
Mſg, to ptiniſh with death the temerity of thoſe who 
did not fly from yo * Is 1 FT myſelf, to whom 
heaven gave you to ma , how much trou- 
He bare 1 1 had te to render pin Fs 'of that treaſure, 
which Wir fo _— on defended ! How 
diſtieſfing” tome, d : Ge of our marriage, 
not to ſee you] And how impatient when 1 had beheld 
you "Yet you would not fatisfy it; on'the Lat 
inereaſed it, by the obffinate refuſals of 
alarms; you did not diffinguifh me from all other men, 
from whom you are always concealed, Do you re- 
collect the day I loft you among your faves, who be- 
trayed me, and hid you from m ſearches Do you re- 
member another time, when, your tears in- 
ſufficient, you engaged the oth of your mother, to 
ſtop the eagerneſs of my love? Do you remember, 
when every other reſource failed you, thoſe you found 
in your own courage? You took a dagger, and threat- 
ened to facrifice a huſband who loved you, if he per- 
ſiſted 1 in requiring of you what you prized more than 
t . your 
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your huſband himfelf. Two months paſſed in the 
ſtruggle between love and modeſty. You carried your 
modeſt ſcruples too far; you did not even ſubmit 
after you were conquered. . You defended to the laſt 
moment a dying virginity ; you regarded me as an 
enemy who had done you a wrong, not as a huſband 
who had loved you; you was above three months be- 
fore yon could look at me without a blufh ; your baſh- 
ful looks ſeemed to reproach me with the advantage I 
had taken. I did not enjoy even a quiet poſſeſſion ; you 
deprived me of all thofe charms and graces that you 
could ; and without having obtained the leaft favours, 
I was raviſhed with the greateſt. If your education 
had been in this country, here you would not have 
been fo troublefome. The women here have loſt all 
modeſty ; they preſent themſelves before the men with 
their faces uncovered, as though they would demand 
of them their defeat; they watch for their looks; they 
ſee them in their moſques, their public walks, and even 
by themſelves ; the ſervice of eunuchs is unknown to 
them. In the room of that noble fimplicity, and that 
amiable modeſty which reigns amongft you, a brutal! 
tmpudence prevails, to which it is impoſſible to be ac- 
C Ves, if thou wert here, Roxana, you DU 
be enraged at the wretched fhamefulneſs to which 
your ſex is degenerated; you would fly theſe polluted 
places, and ſigh for that ſweet retreat, where you find 
innocence, and yourſelf ſecure, and where no dangers 
terrif you: in a word, where you can love me with- 
out fear of ever loſing that love for me which is my 
due. When you heighten your beautiful complexion 
with the fineſt colours; when you perfume your whole 
body with the moſt precious eſſences, when you deck 
yourſelf with the richeſt dreſſes, when you endeavour 
to diſtinguiſh yourſelf from your companions by your 
graceful motions in dancing, and when, by the ſweet- 
neſs of your voice, you pleaſingly diſpute with them 
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charms, affability, and gaiety, I cannot imagine you 
have any other object to pleaſe but myſelf; and when 
I ſee your modeſt bluſh, that your eyes ſeek mine, that 
you inſinuate yourſelf into my heart by your ſoft allur- 
ing ſpeeches, I cannot, Roxana, ſuſpect your love. But 
what can | think of the European women? The art 
which forms their complexion, the ornaments they uſe 
in dreſs, the pains which they take with their perſons, 
the conſtant defire to pleaſe that poſſeſſes them, are 
blemiſhes in their virtue, and affronts to their huſbands. 
It is not, Roxana, that I ſuſpe& they carry their in- 
croachments upon virtue to ſuch a length as their con- 
duct might lead one to believe; or that they carry their 
defection to ſuch a horrid exceſs, that makes one trem- 
ble, as really to violate the conjugal vow. There are 
few women abandoned enough to go this length; they 
all bear in their hearts a certain impreſſion of virtue, 


naturally engraved on them, which though their edu- 


cation may weaken, it cannot deſtroy. Though they 


may decline the external duties which modeſty exacts; 


yet when about to take the laſt ſtep, nature returns to 


their help. Thus when we ſhut you up cloſely, when 


we make you be guarded by ſo many ſlaves, when we 
fo ſtrongly reſtrain your deſires when they would range 
too far; it is not that we fear the leaſt infidelity ; but 
becauſe we know that purity cannot be too great, and 
that by the leaſt ſtain it may be polluted. I pity you, 
Roxana; your chaſtity, fo long tried, merited a huſ- 
band who would never have left you, and who might 
himſelf have ſatisfied thoſe deſires which can be ſub- 
dued by your virtue alone. 


Paris, the 5th day of the 5 | 
moon Regeb, 1712. | | 
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Liſe T $$ + HED 
Ulſbek 10 Neſſir, at Iſpahan. 


WE are at preſent at Paris, that proud rival of the 
city of the Sun x. I engaged my friend Ibben, when 
I left Smyrna, to ſend a box to thee, containing ſome 
preſents for thee; by the ſame means thou wilt receive 
this letter. Though removed at fo great a diſtance from 
him, as five or ſix hundred leagues, I ſend my letters 
to him, and receive his, with as much facility as if he 
was at Iſpahan, and myſelf at Com. My letters I ſend 
to Marſeilles, from whence there are veſſels going con- 
tinually to Smyrna; from thence, thoſe intended for 
Perſia, he ſends by the Armenian caravans, which are 
conſtantly departing for Iſpahan. Rica enjoys perfect 
health; his ſtrong conſtitution, youth, and natural 
chearfulneſs, render him ſuperior to every affliction. 
But, for my own part, I am not well; my body and 
mind are both depreſſed; I give myſelf up to re- 
flections which every day become more melancholy ; 
my health, which is impaired, turns my mind towards 
my. own country, and renders this country ſtill more 
foreign to me. But I conjure thee, dear Neſſir, take 
care that my wives may be ignorant of the condition I 
am in; for if they love me, I would ſpare their fears; 
and if they love me not, I would not increaſe their 
boldneſs. If my eunuchs believed me in danger, if 
they could hope. their baſe compliance would paſs un- 
puniſhed ; they would ſoon ceaſe to be deaf to the flat- 
tering voice of that ſex, which. can melt rocks, and 
moye things inanimate. Farewel, Neſſir; it is a hap- 
pineſs to me to afford these proofs of my confidence. 
Paris, day of th T7 | 

1 — 
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Rica to * * 


YESTERDAY I faw a very extraordinary thing, 
though it happens every day at Paris. After dinner, 
towards evening, all the people aſſemble to act a kind 
of mimickry, which I heard called a play. The per- 
formance is in a place called a theatre ; on each fide 
are little nooks, called boxes, in which the men and 
\ women act together dumb ſcenes ; ſomething like thoſe 

in uſe in Perſia. Here you ſee a languiſhing love-ſick 

lady; another more animated eagerly uns her lover, 
whoſe returns are as ardent; all the paſſions are paint- 
ed in their faces, and expreſſed by an eloquence which, 
though dumb, is not the leſs lively. Here, the actreſſes 
expoſe but half their bodies, and commonly, out of 
modeſty, wear a muff to conceal _ arms. In the 
lower part- of the theatre is a troop of people ſtanding, 
who Aaeule thoſe who are above, and they in ther 
turn, laugh at thoſe below. But thoſe who put them- 
ſelves to the greateſt trouble, are fome who take the 
advantage of their youth to fopport the fatigue of it. 

They are forced to be every where, they go through 

_ paſſages known only to themſelves, they mount, with 
extraordinary activity from ftory to ſtory ; they are 
above, below, and in every box; they dive, if I may 
fo ſpeak; they are Joſt this moment, and er again 
the next ; they often leave the place of the ſcene, and 

to play in another. Now there are others, though 
ch a prodigy is not to be expected, ſeeing they uſe 
crutches, who walk and move about like the others. 

You come, at length, to ſome rooms where they act 

a private comedy. This commences: with low bows, 

continued by embraces; the ſlighteſt acquaintance, 

they ſay, gives a man a right to ſqueeze another to 
death. This place ſeerristo m(pire tenderneſs; in _ 

F they 
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they ſay, that the princeſſes who reign here are not 
cruel, and excepting two or three hours a day, in 
which they are hard-hearted enough, one muſt allow 
that they are very tractable, and that the other - hu- 
mour is a kind of drunkenneſs which they eaſily quit. 
All that I have been relating to you, is pretty nearly 
tranſacted in another place, called the Opera-houſe; 
all the difference is, that they ſpeak at the one, and ſing 
at the other. A friend of mine, the other day, took 
me into a room where one of the principal actreſſes 
was undrefling ; we became ſo intimate, that the next 
day I received from her the following epiſtle. 


* SIR, S odd e 

„J am the moſt unhappy woman in the world. I 
4 have been always the moſt: virtuous woman in the 
<. whole opera. Seven or eight months ago, as I was 
“ drefling myſelf ſor a prieſteſs of Diana, in the fame 
room you ſaw me in yeſterday, a young abbot came 
„ in, and regardleſs of my white habit, my veil, or 
my frontlet, deprived me of my innocence. I have 
« in yain remonſtrated to him the ſacrifice. I made ſto 
“ him, he only: laughs, and maintains he found me a 
very profane woman. la the mean time I dare not 
come upon the ſtage I am ſo big; for I amz: with 
GY reſpect to honour, inconceivably delicate, and I al- 
« ways inſiſt, that to a woman well born it is more 
<< eaſy to loſe ber virtue than her modeſty. With this 


&« delicacy, vo may judge, that the young 
«abbot had never ſucceeded, if he had not made to 
me a promiſelof marriage ſuch a lawful motive in- 


duced me to paſs over thoſe little uſual: formalities, 
and to begin here I ought; to have concluded. But 
</fince his infidelity has diſhonoured - meg I will no 
longer continue at the opeta, Where, between you 
and me, they ſoarcely give me ſufficient for my ſup- 
“ port; for at preſent; that Lud vance in years; and 
„ loſe the advantage of charms, my ſalary, though 

303.1 1 „ the 
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the ſame, ſeems to diminiſh daily. I have learned 
„from one of your attendants, that in your country 
a good dancer is highly eſteemed, and that if I was 
at Iſpahan, my fortune would be quickly made. If 

„you would take me under your protection, you 
„would have the praiſe of doing good to a woman, 
* who by her virtue and prudent conduct, would not 
render herſelf unworthy of your . Tam, &c. 


From Paris, the 2d of the | "hs 
PP N wen E 


L E T T E R XXIX 


Rica to Ibben at amn. g 
N 


THE 2 is the head of the Cluifiians ; an old 
idol whom they reverence through cuſtom. He was 
heretofore terrible even to princes themſelves; for he 
depoſed them as eaſily as our magnificent ſultans do the 
kings of Iremetta and Georgia; but he is no longer 
feared. He ſays he is the facceſſor of one of the firſt 
Chriſtians, named Saint Peter; and it is certainly a 
rich ſucceſſion, for he hath immenſe treaſures, and a 
large country under his dominion. The biſhops are 
the men of the law, 'who are ſubject to him, and have, 
under his a two very different functions. Ar- 
ticles of faith are conſtituted by them as well as by 
himſelf; When they are aſſembled together. When 
they are ſeparated, the buſineſs of their function is no 
other, than to diſpenſe with the fulfilment of the law. 
For the Cłxiſtian religion, thou muſt know, is loaded 
with a vaſt number of very difficult ices, and as 
— — fulſil thoſe obligations, than to 

to diſpenſe with them, wh have, for the 
publicbecefit, taken the latter method, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that if they are not willing to obſerve the faſt of 
mmm 1 — 28 een N for- 
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malities of marriage, if they would break their vows, it 
they would mairy contrary to the appointment of the 
law ; nay, ſometimes if they are defirous not to abide 
by their oath, they go to the Biſhop or Pope, who pre- 
ſently grants a PRI The biſhops do not make 
articles of faith of their own proper accord. There is 
a prodigious number of doctors, for the moſt part der- 
viſes, who raiſe among themſelves new queſtions in 
religion, which are left in diſpute a long time, and the 
contention ſubſiſts until a deciſion comes to terminate 
it. I can alſo affirm to thee, that there never was a 
kingdom where there have been ſo many civil wars as 
in that of Chriſt. Thoſe who publiſh any new propo- 
ſition, are at once called heretics; each hereſy has its 
own name, which is uſed in ridicule to thoſe who en- 
gage in it. But no man need to be an heretic unleſs 
he will; he has only to divide the difference in the 
middle, and admit a diſtinction to thoſe who charge him 
with hereſy, and provided there be a diſtinction, intel- 
ligible or not, he purifies himſelf as white as ſnow, and 
may make himſelf eſteemed orthodox. What I tell 
you does very well in France and Germany ; but I 
have heard that in Spain and Portugal the derviſes do 
not reliſh jeſting, and will burn a man as readily as 
they would ſtraw. When a man comes'into the hands 
of theſe people there, it is happy for him if he has 
always prayed to God with-little wooden balls in his 
hands, that he has carried about with him pieces of 
cloth faſtened to two nibbons, and that he has been 
ſometimes in the province of Galicia; otherwife the 
poor deviliis'terribly embarraſſed. Though he ſiould 
ſwear like à pagan that he is orthodox, it is poſſible they 
may not admit his plea, and may burn lim for an he- 
retie;; it is to no purpoſe for him to make diſtinctions, 
away — 4 he ſhall be in aſhes before they 
even think of hearing him. The judges here com- 
monly preſume” upon the innocence of tie accuſed; 
there they always ſuppoſe the party culpable. If in 

1 ubt, 
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doubt, it is their cuſtom to determine on the fide of 
ſeverity z probably becauſe they think badly of man- 
kind; but the others conceive ſo well of them that they 
never judge them capable of a lie, for they receive the 
teſtimony of mortal enemies, of looſe women, of ſuch 
who follow an infamous calling. The others in their 
ſentence pay a ſlight compliment to thoſe whom they 
dreſs up in a ſhirt painted with flames of fire; and 
aſſure them that they are extremely concerned to ſee 
them ſo badly, habited ; that their own diſpoſition is to 
mercy ; that they abhor blood, and that they are griev- 
ed at having condemned them. But for their own 
conſolation, they confiſcate to their own emolument all 
the effects of the miſerable ſufferers. Happy the land 
which is poſſeſſed by the children of the prophets ! 
There theſe melancholy ſpectacles ate unknown *. 
The holy religion brought there by angels, maintains 
its power by truth itſelf, nme 


its upport. 
Paris, the 4th of the moon 
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Moc the Same, at Smyrna... 
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in ſhort, never was a man ſo much looked at as 
myſelf. I ſmiled ſometimes at hearing perſons, who 
ſcarcely ever ſtirred from their chamber, whiſper- 
ing to each other, it muſt be allowed he has much 
of the air of a Perſian. But what is very wonderful, 
I met with my own picture every where, ſaw myſelf 
multiplied in every ſhop, upon every chimney-piece ; 
ſo fearful were they of not ſeeing me ſufficiently. All 
theſe honours however are only burdenſome ; I did not 
imagine I was ſo curious, or ſo extraordinary a perſon ; 
and though I think "wt well of myſelf, I never 
imagined I ſhould have diſturbed the quiet of a great 
city where I was wholly unknown. - This determined 
me to quit my Perſian dreſs, and put on that of an 
European, to try if my phyſiognomy would yet retain 
any of the wonderful. This experiment convinced me 
of what I really was ; diveſted of theſe foreign orna- 
ments I found myſelf properly rated. I had occaſion 
enough to be diſpleaſed with my taylor for making me 
loſe all public regard and attention, for I at once ſunk 
into a contemptible nothingneſs. I was ſometimes an 
hour in company without being the leaſt noticed, and 
without any body's giving me occaſion to ſpeak. But 
if by chance any one informed the company that I was 
a Perſian, there was a buz around me; ha! ha ! the 


gentleman a Perſian ! very ſtrange, that any one ſhould 
be a Perſian! | 


Paris, the 6th of the moon 
- Chalval, 1712. 


L E T T FE R XXXL 


Rhedi to Uſbek, at Paris. 


I AM at preſent, my dear Uſbek, at Venice. 
After ſeeing all the cities in the world, 4 perſon may 
be ſurpriſed on his arrival at Venice ; it will always 

Vor. III. 8 excite 
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excite wonder to ſee a city whoſe ſpires and moſques 
riſe out of the water, and to meet with an innumerable 
po m a place where naturally fiſhes ought only to 
und. But this profane city wants the moſt pre- 
cious treaſure in the world, that is, pure water; it is 
impoſſible here to perform a ſingle legal ablution. 
Thus city is an abomination to our holy prophet, who 
never beholds it from the height of heaven but with 
indignation. Was it not for this, my dear Uſbek, I 
thould be delighted to ſpend my life here, where my 
underſtanding is every day improved. I gain a know- 
of commercial ſecrets, the intereſts of princes, 

their m— overnment ; nor do J even d __ 
European ſuperſtitions; I apply to medicines, phyſics, 
aſtronomy ; I ftudy the arts; in ſhort, 2 
clouds in which I was enveloped in my native country. 


b » 1712. 


rn AN n 


Rica to * * *. 


THE other day I went to ſee a houſe where a mean 
oviſion is made for about three hundred perſons. I 
ſoon done, for the church and the buildings are not 
worth regarding. The inhabitants of this houſe are 
very chearful, many of them play together at cards, or 
at other games that I do not underſtand. As I was 
coming away, one of theſe raen was going out alſo, and 
hearing me enquire the way to Murais, which is the 
moſt extreme quarter of all Paris, I am going there, 
{aid he to me, and I wilt conduct you there; follow 
me.” He guided me admirably, cleared me from 
crouds, and ſaved me very dexteroully from coaches 
and carriages. Our walk was pretty near at an end 
when my curioſity prompted me : * My good _ 
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faid I to him, may I not know who you are?“ ©T am, 
Sir, replied he, a blindman.” © How? faid I to him 
are you blind? And why did you not deſire the honeſt 
man you was playing at cards with to conduct us?“ 
He is blind alſo, replied he; there have been for this 
four hundred years, three hundred blind perſons in the 
houſe where you met with me; but I muſt leave you 
there is the ſtreet you aſked for; I muſt join the cro 

to go into that church, where I dare ſwear I ſhall be a 
greater obſtruction to others than they to me.” 


Paris, the 17th of the 
moon Chalval, 2712. 


LETT E AN 1211 


Uſbek to Rhedi, at Venice. 


A'T Paris, wine is fo extremely dear, on account of 
the duties laid on it, that it ſeetris as if it was defi 
to fulfil the commands of the divine Koran, which 
prohibits the drinking of it. When I think upon the 
melancholy, fatal effects of this liquor, I cannot avoid 
confidering it as the moſt dreadful prefent that nature 
hath made to mankind. If any thing ever difgraced 
the lives and characters of our monarchs, it hath been 
their intemperance ; it hath been the moſt empoiſoned 
ſpring from whence have iſſued all their injuſtice and 
cruelty. I muſt needs ſay, to the diſgrace of theſe men, 
the law prohibits our princes the uſe of wine, and = 
they drink it to an exceſs that degrades them of hu- 
manity; this cuſtom, on the contrary, is indu to 
the Chriſtian princes, and never obferved to them 
into any crime. The mind of man is a contradiction 
to itſelf. During a licentious debauch they tranſgreſs 
the precepts, and the law made to render us juſt, 
ſerves only to render us more culpable. Yet when I 
diſapprove of the uſe of this liquor, which deſtroys our 
S 2 reaſon, 
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reaſon, I do not at the ſame time condemn thoſe beve- 
rages which exhilarate the mind. The Orientals are 
fo wiſe, as to inquire after remedies againſt melancholy, 
with the ſame ſolicitude as for more dangerous diſ- 
orders. When any misfortune happens to an Euro- 
pean, he hath no other reſource but to read a philo- 
ſopher called Seneca: but the Aſiatics, more ſenſible 
than they, and in this caſe better naturaliſts, drink a 
liquor capable of chearing the heart, and of charming 
away the remembrance of its ſufferings. There 1s 
nothing ſo diſtreſſing as the conſolations drawn from 
the neceſſity of evil, the inefficacy of medicines, the 
irreverſibleneſs of fatality, the decrees of Providence “, 
and the miſerable condition of humanity. It is mockery 
to attempt to ſoften evils by the conſideration, that it is 
the conſequence of our being born ; it is much better 
to divert the mind from its reflections, and to treat man 
as a being ſuſceptible of ſenſation, rather than reaſon. 
The ſoul united to a body is continually under its ty- 
rannical power. If the blood 1. ioves too ſlowly, if the 
ſpirits are not ſufficiently pure, if they are not enough 
in quantity, we become dejected and melancholy; but 
if we make uſe of ſuch — that can change the 
diſpoſition of our bodies, our ſoul again becomes ca- 
pable of receiving pleaſing ideas, and is ſenſible of a 
ſecret pleaſure in perceiving its machine recover, as it 
were, its life and motion. | L 

Paris, the 25th of the 

. -moon Zilcade, 1713. 


This may be true according to the abſurd ideas of them which 
Mahometiſm teaches ; but by no means ſo with reſpect to that idea 
which the Chriſtian revelation gives of them. 


. 
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LE T FN XXAW:: 
Uſbek 70 Ibben, at Smyrna. 


THE women of Perſia are finer than thoſe of 
France, but thoſe of this country are prettier. It is 
difficult not to love the firſt, and not to be pleaſed with 
the latter; the one are more delicate and modeſt, and 
the others more gay and airy. What in Perſia renders 
the blood fo pure, is the regular life the women obſerve, 
they neither game nor fit up late, they drink no wine, 
and do not expoſe themſelves to the open air. It muſt 
be allowed that the ſeraglio is better adapted for health 
than for pleaſure ; it is a dull uniform kind of life, 
where every thing turns upon ſubjection and duty; 
their very pleaſures are grave, and their paſtimes ſo- 
lemn, and they ſeldom taſte them but as ſo many 
tokens of authority and dependence. The men them- 
ſelves in Perſia are not ſo gay as the French; there is 
not that freedom of mind, and that appearance of 
content, which I meet with here in perſons of all 
eſtates and ranks. It is ſtill worſe in Turky, where 
there are families in which from father to ſon, not one 
of them ever laughed from the foundation of the mo- 
narchy. The gravity of the Aſiatics ariſes from the 
little converſation there is among them, who never ſee 
each other but when obliged by ceremony. Friend- 
ſhip, that. ſweet engagement of the heart, which con- 
ſtitutes here the pleaſure of life, is there almoſt un- 
known. They retire within their own houſe, where 

conſtantly find the ſame company; inſomuch that 

each family may be conſidered as living in an iſland 
detached from all others. Diſcourſing one time on 
this ſubject with a perſon of this country, he ſaid 
io me, that which gives me moſt offence among all 
7 3 5 , . | your 
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your cuſtoms is the neceſſity you are under of living 
with ſlaves, whoſe minds and inclinations always ſavour 
of the meanneſs of their condition. Thoſe ſentiments 
of virtue which you have in you from nature are en- 
feebled and deſtroyed by theſe baſe wretches who ſur- 
round you from your infancy. For, in ſhort, diveſt 
yourſelf of pre) — and what can you expect from 
an education received from ſuch a wretch, who places 
his whole merit in being a jazler to the wives of another 
man, and takes a pride in the vileſt employment in 
ſociety ? who is deſpicable for that very fidelity which 
is his only virtue, to which he is prompted by envy, 
jealouſy, and deſpair ? who, inflamed with a deſire of 
revenging ' himſelf on both ſexes, of which he is an 
out · caſt, ſubmitting to the tyranny of the ſtronger ſex, 

provided. he may diſtreſs, the weaker ; a wretch who, 
_ deriving; from his imperfection, uglineGs, and defor- 

mity, the whole luſtre of his condition, is valued only 
becauſe he is unworthy to be fo ; wha, in ſhort, rivet- 
ted for ever to the gate where he is placed, and. harder 
than the hinges and bolts which ſecure it; boaſts of 
having ſpent a life of fifty years in ſo ignoble a ſtation, 
where, cammiſſioned Aj his maſter's ads he ex» 
erciſcs all his eryelieg. . * 


Paris, the 14th of the 
moon Zilhade, 273. 


LETTER XXXV. 
Uſbek 7 Gimchid, biz Cote, Deruje ef the fu 
Moneftery of Tauis. N 


_ WHAT deſt thou think, ſuhlime derviſe, of the 
Chriſtians ? Doſt thou believe, that at the day of judg- 
ment it will be with them as with the unbelieving 

Turks, who will ſerve the Jews for aſſes, and to carry 


them 
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them in a high trot to hell? I well know that their 
abode will not be with the prophets, and that the great 
Haly is not come for their ſakes. But doſt thou believe 
they will be ſentenced to eternal puniſhment, becauſe 
they have been ſo unhappy as to find no moſques in 
their country ? and that God will puniſh them for not 
practiſing a religion that he never made known to 
them? I can aſſure thee I have frequently examined 
theſe Chriſtians ; I have queſtioned them, to ſee if they 
had any idea of the great Haly, who was the moſt ex- 
cellent of mankind, and have found that they have 
never ſo much as heard him mentioned. They are 
not like thoſe infidels whom our holy prophet put to 
the ſword, for refuſing to believe in he miracles of 
heaven; but rather like thoſe unhappy people who 
lived under the darkneſs of idolatry, before the divine 
light illuminated the face of our great prophet. Again, 
if you ſearch their religion cloſely, you will find ſome 
ſeeds of our doctrines. I have often admired the ſecret 
diſpoſitions of Providence, which ſeems thereby willing 
to 72 them for graces! converſion. I have 
heard {peak of a book of their doctors called Polygamy 
Triumphant, in which is proved, that polygamy is en- 
Joined to Chriſtians. Their „ is an emblem of 
our legal waſhings ; and the Chriſtians only miſtake in 
the efficacy that they aſcribe to this primary ablution, 
which they believe ſufficient for every other. Their 
rieſts — monks, like us, pray ſeven times a day. 
to enjoy a paradiſe, where they ſhall taſte a 

thouſand delights, by the means of the reſurrection of 
their bodies. They have, as well as we, ſet faſts, and 
mortifications, by which they hope to incline the divine 
mercy. They 8 good angels, and fear the evil. 
They pay a holy credulity to the miracles which God 
works by the miniſtry of his ſervants. They acknow- 
ledge, as we do, the inſufficiency of their own merits, 
and the need they have of an interceſſor with God. I 
ſee Mahometiſm throughout the whole, though I do 


not 
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not there find Mahomet. Do all we can, truth will 
prevail and ſhine through the cloud that ſurrounds it. 
A day will come, when the Eternal will ſee none upon 
earth but true believers. Time, which conſumes all 
things, will deſtroy even errors themſelves. All man- 
kind will be aſtoniſhed to find themſelves under the 
ſame ſtandard. All things, even to the law itſelf, ſhall 
be done away ; the divine examplers will be taken up 
from the earth, and carried to the celeſtial archives. 


Paris, the 2oth of the 
moon Zilhage, 1713. 


„ „e 
Ulſbek to Rhedi, at Venice. 


COFFEE is very much uſed at Paris; here are a 
great many public houſes where they ſel] it. In ſome 
of theſe houſes they talk of news, in others they play 
at draughts. There is one where they prepare the 
coffee in ſuch a manner, that it inſpires the drinkers 
of it with wit; at leaſt, of all thoſe who frequent it, 
there is not one perſon in four who does not think he 
has more wit after he has entered that houſe, But 
what offends me in theſe wits is, that they do not 
make themſelves uſeful to their country, and that they 
trifle away their talents on childiſh things. For in- 
ſtance, at my arrival in Paris, I found them very warm 
about the moſt trifling controverſy imaginable ; they 
were an about the character of an old Greek 
poet, of whoſe country, and the time of his death, 
they have been ignorant theſe two thouſand years. 
Both parties allowed he was an excellent _ the 
queſtion was only whether he had more or leſs merit 


aſcribed to him than he deſerved. Each was for ſet- 
fling the value, but amidſt theſe diſtributers of repu- 
tation, ſome made better weight than others ; ſuch was 
aggro. ovate 
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the quarrel. It has been very fierce, for they ſo hear- 
tily abuſed each other, and were ſo bitter in their rail 
lery, that I did not leſs admire the manner of their 
diſpute, than the ſubje& of it. If any one, ſaid I to 
myſelf, ſhould be giddy-headed enough in the” com- 
pany of theſe defenders of this Greek poet, to attack 
the reputation of an honeſt citizen, he would be but 
badly received! and ſurely this zeal, fo delicate for the 
„ ee of the dead, would be inflamed in defence 
of that of the living! But however that may be, added 
I, may I ever be defended from the cenfors of this 
8 whoſe abode of two thouſand years in the grave 

s not defended him from fo implacable an hatred , 
they now do but beat the air, but how would it be, if 
their fury was animated by the preſence of an enemy ? 
Theſe I have been ſpeaking of diſpute in the vulgar 
tongue, and muſt be diſtinguiſhed from another kind 
of diſputants, who make uſe of a barbarous language, 
which ſeems to augment the fury and obſtinacy of the 
combatants. There are particular quarters of the town 
where theſe people engage as in a battle, night and 
day; they, as it were, feed themſelves with diſtincti- 
ons, and live upon obſcure reaſonings, and falſe con- 
ſequences. 'This trade, by which it ſhould ſeem no 
bread could be got, yet does not fail anſwering. A 
whole nation, expelled their own country, hath been 
ſeen to paſs the ſeas, to ſettle in France, bringing 
nothing with them to ward off the neceſſities of life, 
but a formidable talent for diſputation. Farewel. 


Paris, the laſt day of the 
moon of Zilhage, 3713. . 


EET 
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LETT ER f 
Uſbek to Ibben, at Smyrna. 


THE king of France is old ; we have not one in- 
ſtance in our hiſtory, of a monarch who reigned fo 
long. He is ſaid to poſſeſs to a very great degree 
the art of making himſelf obeyed ; he governs with the 
ſame ſpirit, his family, his court, = his kingdom ; 
he hath often been heard to ſay, that of all the govern- 
ments in the world, that of the Turks, or of our auguſt 
Sultan, pleaſed him beſt ; ſo highly does he eſteem the 

litics of the Eaſt ! I have ſtudied his character, and 

ve diſcovered in it contradictions impoſſible for me 
to ſolve : for example, he hath a miniſter who is not 
above eighteen years old, and a miſtreſs turned of four- 
ſcore; he loves his religion, and yet cannot bear thoſe 
who ſay it ought to be rigorouſly obſerved ; though he 
avoids the tumult of cities, and is little communica- 
tive, yet he is buſy from morning to evening, what he 
my do to be talked of; he is very fond of trophies 
and victories,. but he fears as much to ſee a good ge- 
neral at the head of his troops as he would have cauſe 
to do one at the head of his enemies troops. It never 
happened, I believe, but to himſelf, to be at the ſame. 
time loaded with more riches than a prince could wiſh 
to be, and to be oppreſſed with a poverty that a private 
perſon could not be able to ſuſtain, He loves to re- 
ward thoſe who ſerve him ; but he rewards as liberally 
the aſſiduity, or rather the idleneſs of his courtiers, as 
the laborious campaigns of his generals. He oftentimes 
prefers a man who undreſſes him, or gives him a nap- 
kin when he fits down to table, a N to another 
who takes cities, or gains battles for him; he does not 
think that the grandeur of a ſovereign ought to be re- 
ſtrained in the diſtribution of favours, and without ex- 
1 amining 
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amining whether the man he loads with his favours hath 
real merit, he thinks his choice capable of rendering him 
ſuch; accordingly he hath been known to beſtow a 
ſmall penſion on a man who run away two leagues from 
the enemy, and a good government to another who run 
twice that length. He is magnificent above all in his 
buildings ; he has more ſtatues in his palace-gardens than 
there are inhabitants in a great city. His guard is as 
ſtrong as that of the prince before whom all other thrones 
are debaſed ; his armies are equally numerous, his re- 
ſources as many, and his finances as inexhauſtible. 


Paris, the pth of the moon 
Maharan, 1713. 


r FE K ANNE 
Rica, to Ibben, at Smyrna. 


WHETHER it is better to deprive women of 
their liberty, or to permit it them ? is a great queſtion 
among men; it appears to me that there are good rea- 
ſons for and againſt this practice. If the Europeans 
urge that there is a want of generofity in rendering 
thoſe perſons miſerable whom we love: our A ſiatics 
anſwer, that it is meanneſs in men to renounce the 
empire which nature has given them over women. 
If they are told that a e number of women, ſhut 
up, are troubleſome, _ reply, that ten women in 
ſubjection are leſs troubleſome than one who is refrac- 
tory. But they object in their turn, that the Euro- 
peans cannot be happy with women who are faithleſs 

to them; they reply, that this fidelity, of which ny 

boaft ſo much, does not hinder that diſguſt, which al- 
ways follows the gratification of the paſhons ; that our 
women are too much ours; that a poſſeſſion ſo eaſily 
obtained, leaves nothing to be wifhed or feared ; 
that a little coquetry provokes defire, and prevents 
diſguſt. Perhaps a man wiſer than myſelf would be 


puzzled 
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puzzled to decide this queſtion ; for if the Aſiatics do 
very well to find out proper means to calm their unea- 
ſineſs, the Europeans alſo do as well to have uneaſi- 
neſs. After all, ſay they, though we ſhould be un- 
happy as huſbands, we ſhould always find means to 
recompenſe ourſelves as lovers. For that a man might 
have reaſon to complain of the infidelity of his wife, it 
muſt be that there ſhould be but three perſons in the 
world, they will always be at even hands when there 
are four. Another queſtion- among the learned is, 
Whether the law of nature ſubjects the women to the 
men? No, ſaid a gallant philoſopher to me the other 
day, nature never dictated ſuch a law. The empire 
we have over them is real tyranny, which they only 
ſuffer us to aſſume, becauſe they. have more good na- 
ture than we, and in conſequence more humanity and 
reaſon. Theſe advantages, which ought to have given 
them the ſuperiority, had we acted reaſonably, have 
made them loſe it, becauſe we have not the ſame ad- 
vantages. But if it is true that the power we have over 
women is only tyrannical, it is. no leſs ſo that they have 
over us. a natural empire, that of beauty, which no- 
thing can reſiſt, Our power extends not to all coun- 
tries, þut that of beauty is univerſal. Wherefore then 
do we hear of this privilege? Is it becauſe we are the 
ſtrongeſt ? But this is really, injuſtice. We employ 
every kind of means to reduce their ſpirits. Their 
abilities would be equal with ours, if their education 
was the ſame. Let us examine them in thoſe talents 
which education hath not enfeebled, and we ſhall ſee 
if ours are as great. It muſt. be acknowledged, though 
it is contrary, to our cuſtom, that among the moſt polite 
people, the women have always had the authority over 
their huſbands; it was eſtabliſhed among the Egypti- 
ans, in honour. of Iſis, and among the Babylonians, 
in honour of Semiramis. It is ſaid of the Romans, 
that they commanded all nations, but obeyed their 
wives. I ſay nothing of the Sauromates, who were in 

n SW 259 I. perfect 
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perfect ſlavery to the ſex, they were too barbarous to 
be brought for an example. Thou ſeeſt, my dear 
Ibben, that I have contracted the faſhion of this coun- 
try, where they are fond of defending extraordinary 
opinions, and reducing every thing to a paradox. The 
prophet hath determined the queſtion, and ſettled the 
rights of each ſex ; the women, ſays he, muſt honour 
their huſbands, and the men their wives; but the huſ- 
bands are allowed one degree of honour more. 


Paris, the 26th of the moon of 
the 2d Gemmadi, 1713. 


Ern mT 


Hagi * Ibbi 10 the Jeu Ben-Joſhua, a Mahometan Pro- 
| © felyte, at Smyrna. 


IT appears to me, Ben-Joſhua, that there are always 
ſome amazing prodigies preparative to the birth of ex- 
traordi rſons, as if nature ſuffered, a kind of 
criſis, — the celeſtial power could not bring forth 
without a ſtruggle. There is nothing of this kind fo 
marvellous as the birth of Mahomet. God, who had 
determined by the decrees of his providence from the 
beginning, to ſend to mankind this great prophet, to 
chain up Satan, created a light four thouſand years be- 
fore Adam, which deſcending from elect to elect, from 
anceſtor to anceſtor of Mahomet, deſcended at len 
to him, as an authentic teſtimony of his deſcent from 
the patriarchs. For the ſake of this very prophet it 
was, that God decreed that no child ſhould be conceiv- 
ed, but the woman ſhould ceaſe to be unclean, and the 
man ſhould be circumciſed. He was born circumciſed, 
and joy ſmiled on his face from his birth ; thrice the 
earth trembled as if ſhe herſelf had brought forth ; all 


* Hagi ſignifies one who hath been on pilgrimage to Mecca. 
the 
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the idols proſtrated themſelves, and the thrones of kings 
were overturned ; Lucifer was caſt down into the bot- 
tom of the ſea, and it was not till after forty days, that 
he immerſed from the abyſs, and fled to Mount Cabes, 
from whence, with a terrible voice, he called upon the 
angels. This ſame night God fixed a bound between 
the man and woman, which neither of them can 4 
The art of the magicians and necromancers failed; a 
voice was heard from heaven ſpeaking theſe words: I 
have ſent into the world my faithful friend.” Accord- 
ing to the teſtimony of Iſben Aben, an Arabian hiſto- 
rian, the generation of birds, clouds, winds, and all 
the hoſt of angels met together to bring up this child, 
and diſputed the preference. The birds, in their warb- 
ling, ſaid they were belt fitted to educate him, becauſe 
they could more eaſily collect together the ſeveral fruits 
from different parts. The winds murmured, and ſaid, 
it is rather us, becauſe we can convey to him from all 
places the moſt delightful odours. No, no, faid the 
clouds, no; it is to us the care of him onght to be 
conſigned, for we will continually bear to him the cool- 
neſs of the waters. From above the angels, indi 4 
cried out, what will there remain for us to do ? But a 
voice from heaven was heard, which determined all 
diſputes; he ſhall not be removed out of the hands of 
mortals, becauſe happy are the breaſts that ſhall give 
him ſuck, the hands that ſhall hold him, and the bed 
on which he ſhall reſt | after fo many ſtriking evidences, 


my dear Joſhua, the heart of man muft be ſteeled not 
to believe his holy law. What could heaven do more 
to authorize his divine miſſion, unleſs nature itſelf had 
been overturned, and all mankind had been deftroyed 
whoſe conviction it deſigned ? | 


Paris, the 2oth of the 
moon Rhegeb, 1773. 


LE T- 
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r 


Uſbek to Ibben, at Smyrna. 


ON the death of a great man they aſſemble in a 
moſque to pronounce his funeral oration, which is a diſ- 
courſe in praiſe of him ; from which it is very difficult 
to determine juſtly the merit of the deceaſed. I would 
aboliſh theſe — # pomps. The birth, not the death 
of men ſhould be mourned. To what end do theſe 
ceremonies ſerve, and all their mournful ſhow to a 
dying man in his laſt moments? even the tears of his 
family, and the grief of his friends, do but exaggerate 
to him the loſs he is about to ſuſtain. We are fo blind, 
that we know not how to time our ſorrow nor our joy; 
we have ſcarcely ever any but falſe joys and falſe ſor- 
rows. When I ſee the Mogul, who every year goes to 
weigh himſelf in a balance, to be weighed like an ox ; 
when I ſee the people rejoice that their prince is become 
more groſs, that is, leſs fit to govern them, I have pity, 
Ibben, on human extravagance. 


Paris, the 2oth of the 
moon Rhegeb, 1713. 


r 


The Chief black Eunuch to Uſbek. 


ISMAEL, one of thy black eunuchs, magnificent 
lord, is juſt dead, and I was unwilling to negle& 
filling up his place; but as eunuchs are extremely ſcarce 
at preſent, I intended making uſe of a black ſlave that 
thou haſt in the country ; but I have not as yet been 
able to bring him to ſubmit to be initiated into this 
office. As I conſidered that this was really 2 

2s 


| 
| 
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good, I was willing the other day to uſe a little vio- 
lence, and with the aſſiſtance of the intendant of thy 
gardens, I ordered, againſt his will, that he ſhould be 
put into a ſtate capable of rendering thee thoſe ſervices 
moſt pleaſing to thy heart, and to live, as I do, within 
this formidable palace, which he dares not even to look 
at ; but he fell a-roaring as if he was going to be ſkin- 
ned, and ſtruggled ſo that he got out 'of our hands, 
and eſcaped the fatal knife. T have juſt now been in- 
formed that he intends writing to thee, to aſk thy fa- 
vour, affirming that I formed this deſign only from an 
inſatiable deſire to be revenged for ſome ſharp railleries 


of his againſt me. However, I ſwear to thee by the 


hundred thouſand prophets, that I acted only for the 
good of thy ſervice, the only thing dear to me, and 
beyond which there is nothing that I regard. I proſtrate 
myſelf at thy feet. we 


From the ſeraglio at Fatme, the 7th 
of the moon Maharram, 2713. 


L E TT ER XII. 
Pharan 70 Uſhek, his Sovereign Led 


IF thou wert here, magnificent lord, I ſhould ap- 
pear before thee covered all over with white paper, and 
that would not be ſufficient to write all the abuſes 
which thy chief black eunuch, the wickedeſt of all 
men, hath exerciſed towards me ſince thy departure. 
On account of ſome jokes which he pretends I made 
on his miſerable condition, he hath incenſed the cruel 
intendant of thy gardens againſt me, who, fince thy 
departure, hath impoſed upon me the moſt intolerable 
labours, under which I have a thouſand times thought 
I ſhould loſe my life, without abating for a moment 
of my zeal for thy ſervice. How many times have I 


ſaid to myſelf, I have a maſter full of goodneſs, and 


yet 
\ 
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yet am I the moſt unhappy ſlave upon earth ! I confeſs 
to thee, magnificent lord, I did not believe myſelf deſ- 
tined to greater miſeries, but this traitor of an eunuch 
was willing to fill up the meaſure of his wickedneſs. 
Some days ago, of his own authority, he determined 
that I ſhould guard thy ſacred women, that is, that I 
ſhould ſuffer an execution, which to me would be a 
thouſand times more ſevere than death. Thoſe who 
have had the unhappineſs to ſuffer ſuch kind of treat- 
ment from their cruel parents, at their birth, have this 
to comfort them, that they never knew a different ſtat 
but for me to be degraded, and deprived of — 
I ſhould die with grief, if I did not of the barbarity it- 
ſelf, I embrace thy feet, ſublime lord, in the moſt 
profound humility. Grant that T may experience the 
effects of thy virtue, ſo highly reſpected, and that it 
may not be ſaid, there is upon earth one unhappy man 
the more by thy order. | 


From the gaidens of Fatme, the 7th 
of the moon Maharran, 1723. 


LETTER Mm 
Ulſbek to Pharan, at the Gardens of Fatme. 


LET thy heart receive joy, and reverence theſe ſa- 
cred characters; let the chief eunuch and the intendant 
of my gardens kiſs them. I forbid their attempting any 
thing againſt thee; tell them to buy the eunuch I want. 
Do you diſcharge Jour duty, as though I was always 
preſent with thee ; for know. that the greater my kind- 
neſs is, if thou abuſeſt it, the greater ſhall be thy puniſh- 


Paris, the 2 5th . 
Rhegeb, 1713. 


Vor. III. T* L E T- 
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„ Y T:R FLV: 
Uſdek 1 Rhedi, at Venice. 


IN France there are three kinds of profeſſions ; 
the church, the ſword, and the long robe. Each hath 
a ſovereign contempt for the other two: for example, 
a man who ought to be deſpiſed only for being a fool, 
is 'often ſo becauſe he is a lawyer. There are none, 
even to the meaneſt mechanic, who does not contend 
for the excellency of the trade they have choſen ; each 
values himſelf above him who is of a different profeſ- 
fion, according to the idea_ he has formed to himſelf 
of the ſuperiority of his own. Theſe men are, more 
or leſs, like that woman, in the province of Erivan, 
who having received a favour from one of our mo- 
narchs, wiſhed a thouſand times, in the bleſſings ſhe 
beſtowed upon him, that heaven would make him go- 
vernor of Erivan. I have read, that a French ſhip 
putting in upon the coaſt of Guinea, ſome of the crew 
went on ſhore to buy ſheep. They were carried to the 
king, who adminiſtered juſtice to his ſubjects under a 
tree. He was ſeated on a throne, that is to fay, a piece 
of timber, as ſtately as though he had fat upon the 
throne of 'the Great Mogul, attended by three or four 

ards armed with hedge ſtakes; an umbrella in the 
fam of 4 canopy, ſecuted him from the heat of the 
ſun; his whole regalia, and that of the queen his wife, 
conſiſted in their black ſkins and ſome rings. This 
prince, yet more vain than miſerable, aſked theſe 
ſtrangers if he was not much talked of in France. 
imagined that his name could not but have reached 
from pole to pole; and different from that conqueror 
of whom it is ſaid, that he had ſilenced the whole 
earth, he fancied that the whole world muſt talk of 
him. When the Cham of Tartary hath dined, a he- 
rald proclaims, that all the princes of the earth may 
124 d 1 i 80 
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go to dinner, if they pleaſe: and this barbarian who 
feeds only upon milk, who hath no houſe to dwell in, 
and who lives only by murder and robbery, _— all 
the potentates in the world as his ſlaves, and formally 
inſults them twice a-day. 


Paris, the 28th of the moon 
Rhegeb, 1713. 


Err 
Rica 10 Uſbek, at * * * 


AS I was in bed, yeſterday morning, I heard a 
violent rapping at my door, which was ſoon opened, 
or rather forced open, by a man with whom I had 
made ſome acquaintance, and who ſeemed to me to be 
beſide himſelf. His dreſs was far from being decent, 
his peruke, all awry, had not been ſo much as combed, 
he had not had leiſure to get his black waiſtcoat 
mended ; and, for this time, had neglected thoſe wiſe 
precautions with which he was uſed to conceal the tatter- 
ed condition of his dreſs. © Get up, ſays he to me, I 
have buſineſs with you all day; I have a thouſand im- 
plements to buy, and ſhould be glad to have you with 
me. We muſt go firſt to the ſtreet St. Honore, to ſpeak 
to a notary, who is commiſſioned to ſell an eſtate of 
five hundred thouſand livres, and I am willing he ſhould 
give me the preference. As I came here, I ſtopped a 
moment in the ſuburbs of St. Germain, where I have 
hired a houſe for two thouſand crowns, and hope to ex- 
ecute the contract to day.“ As ſoon as I was dreſt, or 
pretty near ſo, my gentleman made me haſtily go out 
with him. Let us, ſaid he, firſt buy a coach, and 
ſettle our equipage.” Indeed we bought not only the 
coach, but alſo an hundred thouſand livres worth of 

oods, in leſs than an hour; all this was done preſently, 

r my gentleman haggled about nothing, paid no mo- 
ney, nor was he ever out of = way. I reflected _ 
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all this, and when I examined my gentleman, I found 
in him ſo ſtrange a mixture of riches and poverty, that 
1 knew not what to think. But at laſt I broke ſilence, 
and taking him on one ſide, I ſaid to him, © Sir, who is 
to pay for all theſe things?” * Myſelf, fays he; come 
to my chamber, I will ſhew you immenſe treaſures, and 
riches that might excite the envy of the greateft mo- 
narchs, but not yours, who ſhall always fhare them 
with me.” I followed him; we clambered up to his 
fifth floor, and by a ladder hoiſted ourſelves to the fixth, 
which was a cloſet, open to the four winds, in which 
there was nothing but two or three dozen of earthen ba- 
ſons, filled with different hquors. I got up early, ſays 
he, and, as I have done theſe five and twenty years, 
went immediately to viſit my work; I faw that the 
great day was come which was to render me the richeſt 
man upon earth. Do you ſee this fine red liquor ? It 
hath now all thoſe qualities which the phi re- 
quire to make a tranſmutation of metals. I have ga- 
thered theſe grains which you ſee, which are true gold 
by their colour, though a little imperfect as to their 
weight. This ſecret, which Nicholas Flammel found 
out, but Raymond Lully, and a million of others, have 
been always ſeeking after, is at length come to me, and 
I this day find myſelf an happy adept. May heaven 
grant that I may never make uſe of the treaſures it hath 
' beſtowed upon me hut to its glory! I left him, and 

came, or rather tumbled down the ladder, tranſported 
with anger, and left this very rich man in his hoſpital. 
Farewel, my dear Uſbek, I will come and ſee you to 
morrow, and if you pleaſe: we. will return together to 
Paris, the laſt day of the 

mogo Rheged, 2793. 
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LR © T BR MLL 
Uſbek 70 Rhedi, at Venice. 


I MEET here with people who are continually 
diſputing about religion; but it ſeems as if they con- 
tended at the ſame time who ſhould leaſt obſerve it, 
But they are neither better Chriſtians, nor even better 
citizens; and this is what hurts me : for whatever reli- 
gion we profeſs, the obſervation of the laws, the love 
of mankind, duty to our parents, are ever the princi- 
pal duties of it. And indeed, ought not the firſt object 
of a religious man to be, to pleaſe the deity who hath 
eſtabliſhed the religion he profeſſes? But the ſureſt way 
to do ſo is, without doubt, to obey the laws of ſociety, 
and to diſcharge the duties of humanity z for whatever 
religion a man profeſſes, the moment any religion is 
ſuppoſed, it muſt alſo neceſſarily be ſuppoſed, that God 
loves mankind, ſince he eſtabliſhes a religion to render 
them happy : that if he loves men, we are certain of 
pleaſing him in loving them alſo ; that is, in exerciſing 
toward them all the duties of charity and hamanity, and 
not breaking the laws under which they hve. By theſe 
means we are much ſurer of pleaſing God, than by ob- 
ſerving ſuch and ſuch a ceremony ; for ceremonies in 
themſelves have no degree of goodneſs, they are only 
relatively good, and upon a ſuppoſition that God hath 
commanded the obſervance of them. But this is a nice 
point to diſcuſs, about which we may be eaſily deceived; 
for the ceremonies of one religion muſt be choſe from 
among thoſe of two thouſand. - A certain man daily of- 
fered up to God this prayer :——Lord, I underſtand 
none of thoſe diſputes which are continually made con- 
cerning thee : I would ſerve thee according to thy will, 
but every perſon I conſult would have me do ſo accord- 
ing to his will, When I would pray to thee, I know 
not what language I ſhould uſe; nor do I know in what 

poſture 
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ſture I ought to put myſelf; one ſays I ought to pray 
— another that I ſhould ſit, and a third requires 
me to kneel. This is not all : there are thoſe who pre- 
tend that I ought to waſh myſelf every morning with 
cold water : others maintain, that thou wilt regard me 
with abhorrence, if I do not cut off a ſmall piece of my 
fleſh. The other day I happened to eat, at a caravan- 
ſary, a rabbit : three men who were preſent made me 
tremble ; they all three maintained that I had grievouſly 
- offended thee : one*®, becauſe this was an unclean ani- 
mal; the other +, becauſe it was ſtrangled, and the 
third I, becauſe it was not fiſh. A brachman who was 
paſſing by, whom I deſired to judge between us, ſays 
to me, they are all wrong, for certainly you yourſelf 
did not kill- the creature: but I did, ſaid I: ah! then 
you have committed an abominable action, and God 
will never forgive you, ſays he to me in a ſevere tone : 
how do you know that the foul of your father hath not 
paſſed into this animal? All theſe things, Lord, greatly 
embaraſs me; I cannot move my head that I am not 
threatened with having offended thee : though all the 
while I deſire to pleaſe thee, and to that end to employ 
the life T hold from thee. I know not whether I deceive 
myſelf; but I believe the beſt way to pleaſe thee is, to 
be a good citizen in the community thou haſt made me 
to live in, and a good father of the family which thou 
haſt given me. $I 


Paris, the $th of the moon 
 Chahban, 1773. 


* A Turk, t A Jew. ü An Armenian. 
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E 3 ĩ˙ 1C— ERR 
0 Zachi to Uſbek, at Paris. 


I HAVE great news to communicate to you; I am 
reconciled to Zephis; the ſeraglio that was divided 
between us is reunited. There is nothing wanting in 
this place, where peace reigns, but thee : come then, 
my dear Uſbek, return, and make love triumph here. 
I gave Zephis a grand entertainment, to which thy 
mother, wives, and principal concubines, were in- 
vited; there were alſo thy aunts, and ſeveral of thy 
female couſins; they came on horſeback, covered with 
the dark cloud of their veils and habits. The next 
day we ſet out for the country, where we hoped to be 
more at liberty: we mounted our camels, and went 
four and four under a covering. As it was a party ſud- 
denly made, we had not time to ſend round the neigh- 
bourhood to publiſh the Courouc *® : but the chief 
eunuch, ever attentive to his duty, took another precau- 
tion, for he added to the cloth which covered us fo thick 
a curtain, that we could really ſee nobody. When we 
arrived at the river, which we were to croſs, we each 
of us, according to cuſtom, placed ourſelves in a box, 
for we were informed there were a great many people 
on the river. One more curious than the reſt, who ap- 
proached too near to where we were ſhut up, received 
a mortal blow, which for ever deprived him of the light 
of the day ; another who was bathing himſelf quite 
naked near the ſhore, ſuffered the ſame fate! and thy 
faithful eunuchs ſacrificed to thine and our honour, theſe 
two unhappy creatures. But attend to the reſt of our 
adventures ; we had ſcarcely reached the middle of the 
river, when ſo violent a wind aroſe, and fo frightful a 
cloud covered the ſky, that the ſailors began to deſpair, 


An order which they publiſh in Perſia, when wometPof quality 
are removed, to forbid any man's being in the way. 
91 Affrightened- 
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Affrightened at this danger, we almoſt all of us ſwooned 
away. I remembered I heard our eunuchs talking and 
diſputing, ſome of whom ſaid we ought to be acquainted 
with our danger, and releaſed from our confinement; 
but their chief conſtantly maintained that he would ra- 
ther periſh than let his maſter be ſo diſhononred, and 
that he would force a dagger into his breaft who ſhould 
make ſuch a bold propoſal. One of my ſlaves, out 
of her wits, came running to my aſſiſtance, all undreſt; 
but a black eunuch brutiſhly forced her back to the 
place fhe came from. I then ſwooned away, and did 
not come to myſelf until the danger was over. How 
dangerous ate journies ts women ! men are expoſed to 
no darigers but ſuch as threaten their lives; but we are 
every inſtant in fear of loſing our lives, or our virtue. 
Adieu, my dear Uſbek ; I ſhall adore thee always. 


From the ſeraglio at Fatme, the ad of 
the moon Rhamazan, 1713. 


L E T TER XLVII. 
Uſbek to Rhedi, at Venice. 


THEY who love to inform themſelves, are never 
idle. Though I have no buſineſs of conſequence to 
take care of, I am nevertheleſs continually employed. 
I ſpend my life in examining things ; I write down in 
the evening whatever I have remarked, what I have 
ſeen, and what I have heard in the day: every thing 
ehgages my attention, and every thing excites my 
wonder: I am like an infant, whoſe organs, as yet 
tender, are ſtrongly affected by the ſlighteſt objects. 
Perhaps you will not belieye we are agreeably received 
into all companies, and into all kinds of ſocieties, | 


(17 M. dr Momeſquieu ſpeaks of himſelf here in the perſon of 
ons rents believe 
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believe much of this is owing to the ſprightlineſs and 
natural gaiety of Rica, which leads him to ſearch 
through the whole world, and makes him equally 
ſearched after. Our foreign air no longer offends any 
body; we even take pleaſure at the ſurpriſe our polite- 
neſs occaſions ; for the French do not imagine that our 
climate produces men, yet it mutt be confeſſed, they 
are worthy the trouble of convincing them. | have 
paſſed ſome days at a country houſe near Paris, with 
a man of ſome conſequence, who delighted in having 
company with him. He hath a very lovely wife, 
who hath, joined to a great ſhare of modeſty, a 
livelineſs which the conſtant retired life of our Perſian 
ladies deprives them of, As I was a ftranger I had 
nothing better to employ me, than to obſerve the com- 
pany who were continually coming there, and always 
affording me ſomething new. I obſerved at firſt a 
man, whoſe ſimplicity pleaſed me, I attached myſelf 
to him, and he to me, inſomuch that we were con- 
tinually together. As we were one day converſing 
together, amidſt a large circle, leaving the general con- 
verſation to themſelves; ** You find perhaps iſi me, ſaid 
I to him, more curioſity than politeneſs, but pray allow 
me to aſk you ſome queſtions; for I am tired with 
doing nothing, and of living among people, among 
whom I cannot mix. My mind hath been at work 
above theſe two days: there is not one of theſe men 
here, who hath not put me to the torture above two 
hundred times; and I ſhould not be able to compre- 
hend theſe people in a thouſand years; they ate more 
inviſtble to me than the wives of our great monarch.” 
*« You have only to aſk, faid he to me, and I will ac- 
quaint you with all you wiſh to know, and the more 
willingly, becauſe I believe you are a diſcreet man, 
and that you will not abuſe my confidence.” © Who is 
that man, ſaid I to him, who talks fo much to us of 
the great entertainments he has given to great men, who 
is fo familiar with your dukes, and who converſes 
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ſo frequently with your miniſters, who I am informed 
are difficult of acceſs ? He certainly muſt be a man of 
quality; but his aſpect is ſo mean, that he does not 
much honour to men of that rank; and beſides I do 
not find he has any education. I am a foreigner, but 
it ſeems to me, that there is in general a certain polite- 
neſs common to every nation ; I find none of this in 
him: is it that your men of quality are worſe educated 
than other men?“ „This man, anſwered he laughing, 
1s a farmer of the king's revenues, he is as much above 
others in riches, as he 1s below all the world in birth. 
He would have the beſt table in Paris, could he per- 
ſuade himſelf never to dine at home ; he is very imper- 
tinent, as you ſee, but he excels in a cook, nor is he 
very ungrateful, for you have heard how he has 
pPraiſed him all day.” And who is that big man in 
black, ſaid I to him, who the lady hath placed next 
herſelf ? how comes he to wear fo grave a dreſs, with 
ſo gay an air, and fo florid a countenance ? He ſmiles 
graciouſly at every thing ſaid to him, his apparel 
is more modeſt, but more formal, than that of your 
women.” He is a preacher, and what is worſe, a 
director. Notwithſtanding his looks, he knows more 
than the huſbands; he knows the weak fide of the 
women, and they alſo know that he hath his weak fide 
too.” © How, ſays I, he is always taking of ſomething 
which he calls grace?” No; not always, replied he; 
at the ear of a pretty woman he talks more freely of the 
fall of man; he thunders in public, but in private he is 
as gentle as a lamb.” It ſeems to me, ſays I, that he 
is greatly diſtinguiſhed, and highly reſpected. How 
comes it that he is ſo diſtinguiſhed ?” © He is a neceſſary 
man; he ſweetens a retired life, petty councils, officious 
cares, ſet viſits; he removes the head-ach better than any 
man in the world; he is excellent.” © But if I am not 
too troubleſome to you, tell me who is that man over 
againſt us, ſo badly dreſſed, who makes fo — 
faces, and ſpeaks a language different from the r — 
who 
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who hath not wit enough to talk, but talks that he may 
have wit? © He 1s a poet, replied he, a groteſque 
figure of the human kind. Theſe kind of creatures, 
they ſay, we born what they are; it 1s true, and no 
leſs ſo that they will continue the ſame all their lives, 
that is to ſay, for the general part the moſt ridiculous 
of mankind ; accordingly nobody ſpares them ; con- 
tempt 1s liberally poured on them by all, Hunger 
hath driven him to this houſe, and he 1s here well re- 
ceived by both the maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe, 
whoſe good nature and politeneſs do not permit them 
to deſcend to perſonal prejudices. He wrote an epi- 
thalamium when they were married, it is the beſt thing 
he ever did; for the marriage hath proved as happy as 
he predicted it would be. You will perhaps not be- 
lieve, added he, poſſeſſed as you are of oriental pre- 
judices, that there are among us happy marriages, and 
women whoſe virtue is their ſtrict guard. The couple 
we are talking of enjoy an uninterrupted —_— they 
are beloved and eſteemed by all the world. There is 
but one thing amiſs; their good-nature makes them 
admit all kinds of people, which occaſions their having 
bad company. Not that I diſlike them, we muſt live 
with people as we find them ; thoſe who are called good 
company, are often ſuch whoſe vices are more refined; 
and perhaps it is as with poiſons, of which the moſt 
ſubtile are the moſt dangerous.” © And who is this old 
man, ſaid I to him ſoftly, who looks ſo moroſe ? Itook 
him at firſt for a foreigner ; for beſides that he is dreſſed 
different from the reſt, he cenſures every thing done in 
France, and diſapproves of your government.“ He is 
an old warrior, 110 he, who makes himſelf memorable 
to all his auditors, by the tedious relation of his ex- 
ploits. He will not allow France hath gained any 
battle at which he was not preſent, or that any ſiege 
ſhould be boaſted of where he did not mount the 
trenches. He fancies himſelf of ſo much importance 
to our hiſtory, that he imagines it ended where he _ 
clude 
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cluded his actions; he looks upon ſome wounds he re- 
ceived, as he would upon the diſſolution of the mo- 
narchy ; and different to thoſe philoſophers, who ſay 
that we enjoy only the preſent time, and that the pal 
is nothing, he, on the contrary, enjoys only the paſt, 
and exiſts not but in the campaigns he hath made: he 
breathes in the times that are paſſed away, as heroes 
ought to live in thoſe which are to come.“ But why, 
ſaid I, did he quit the ſervice?“ © He did not quit it, re- 
plied he, but it quitted him ; he is employed in a little 
garriſon, where he will recount his adventures the re- 
mainder of his life, but he will get no further; the road 
of honour is ſhut up from him.” © And why? faid 
_ I;” We have a maxim in France, replied he, never 
to promote officers whoſe patience hath languiſhed in 
ſubaltern offices; we regard them as perſons whoſe un- 
derſtandings are ſtraitened by a narrow ſphere of ac- 
tion ; and who, accuſtomed to little things, are become 
incapable of greater. We think that a man who at 
thirty hath not the qualifications of a general, will 
never have them ; that he who has not that caſt of eye, 
as to ſhew him at once a tract of ſeveral leagues in all 
its various ſituations, that preſence of mind which 
enables him to improve all the advantages of a victory, 
and, in a defeat, to help himſelf by every poſſible re- 
ſource, will never acquire theſe talents. * Therefore we 
have high employments for great and elevated perſons, 
to whom heaven has not only given the heart, but alſo 
the genius of heroiſm ; and inferior ſtations for thoſe 
whoſe talents are alfo inferior. Of this claſs are thoſe 
who are grown old in an obſcure warfare : at beſt they 
ſucceed only in doing what they have done all their 
lives; and we ought not to begin loading them at 
a time when they begin to be enfeebled.” A moment 
afterwards the ſpirit of curioſity re-ſeized me, and I 
faid to him, I promiſe to aſk no further queſtions, if 
you will allow of this one more. Who is that big 
young man in his own hair, with fo little wit, and - 
mu 
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much impertinence ? How comes he to talk louder than 
the reſt, and ſeem ſo pleaſed that he is alive?” © He 
is a man of good fortune, replied he.”—As he ſaid this, 
ſome company came in, others went away, and all got 
up ; ſomebody came to ſpeak to my companion, and I 
remained as ignorant as before. But a moment after- 
wards this young man happened to fit by me, and be- 
gan talking to me: lt is fine weather, Sir, will you 
take a turn in the garden?“ I anſwered him as civilly as 
poſſible,” and we went out together. I am come into 
the country to pleaſe the miſtreſs of this houſe, with 
whom I am upon no bad terms. There is a certain 
woman in the world who will not be in the beſt humour; 
but what can be done? I viſit the handſomeſt women 
in Paris; but I do not confine myſelf to one, and they 
have need to look ſharp after me; for, between you 
and I, I am a fad fellow.” Probably then, Sir, ſaid 
I, you have ſome poſt, or employment, which prevents 
you from attending them more conſtantly.” * No, Sir, 
I have nothing elſe to do but to provoke an huſband, or 
drive a father to deſpair : I love to alarm a woman who 
thinks ſhe 1s ſecure of me, and reduce her within a fin- 

r's breadth of loſing me. Here is a ſet of us young 
Elos who in this manner divide all Paris, and make 
it take notice of the leaſt ſtep we take.“ By what 1 
learn from you, ſaid I, you make a greater noiſe than 
the moſt 3 3 and vi more 2 2 a 
grave iſtrate. You would not enjoy all M 
— if) you were in Perſia; you would be thought 
fitter to guard our women than to give them pleaſure.” 
I began. to grow warm, and I believe if I had talked a 
little more, I could not have helped affronting him. 
What ſayeſt thou of a country where theſe kind of 
'wretches are tolerated, and where they ſuffer a man to 
live who employs himſelf in ſuch har pars ? 2 in- 
fidelity, treaſon, r perfidy injuſtice, conduce 
to — a man — Where a man ſhall be 
eſteemed becauſe he has ſtole away a man's daughter, 
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or a wife from her huſband, and troubled the happieft 
and moſt facred ſocieties? Happy the children of Hali, 
who protect their families from infamy and debauchery ! 
The light of the day is not more pure than the fire 
which warms the hearts of our women ; our daughters 
think not, without trembling, of the day that is to de- 
prive them of that virtue which renders them like angels 
and incorporeal powers. O my dear native country, 
whom the ſun honours with his firſt regards, thou art 
unſullied by thoſe horrible crimes, which oblige this 


luminary to hide himſelf as foon as he approaches the 
black weſt ! 


Paris, the 5th of the moon 
Rhamazan, 1713, 


_—_—_ F': E R XU 
© Rica 70 Uſbek, at * * *. 


AS I was in my chamber the other day, in came a 
derviſe very ſtrangely dreſſed, His beard reached quite 
down to his hempen girdle; he was barefooted, his 
habit grey, coarſe, and in ſome parts folded into points. 
The whole of him appeared fo odd to me, that I 
thought at firſt of ſending for a painter to draw a ſketch 
of him. He addreſſed me with a long compliment, in 
vhich he acquainted me, that he was a perſon of merit, 
and alſo a capuchin. I am informed, Sir, added he, 
that you are to return ſhortly to the court of Perſia 
where you poſſeſs a diſtinguiſhed rank. I come to aſk 
your protection, and to deſire you to obtain for us a 
{mall ſettlement near Caſbin, for two or three religious.” 
My father, ſaid I, will you go then to Perſia?” 1, 
Sir! cried he; I ſhall take better care of myſelf; I am 
- provincial here, and would not change my condition 
for that of all the capuchins in the world.” What in 
- the name of wonder then do you want of me ?” © Why, 


uy replied 
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replied he, if we had this ſettlement, our fathers of 
Italy would ſend thither two or three monks.” *©* You 
then certainly know theſe monks, ſaid .“ No, Sir, 
I do not know them.” My ſtars! what then will 
their going into Perſia ſignify to you ? It is a wondrous 
fine project indeed, for two capuchins to breathe the air 
of Caſbin ! it will be of extreme advantage to Europe, 
and to Aſia ! and highly neceſſary to intereſt monarchs 
about it ! indeed they are what are called noble colo- 
nies ! Begone ! you and your fellows are not made for 
tranſplantation ; and you will do much better to re- 


main crawling about the places where ye were firſt in- 
gendered.” 


Paris, the 1 5th of the moon 
Rhamazan, 1713. 


Er 
Rica to * * X. 


I HAVE known ſome people to whom virtue was 
ſo natural, that they themſelves were ſcarcely ſenſible 
of it. They have applied themſelves to their duty 
without any conſtraint, and been carried to it as by in- 
ſtinct; far from raiſing in their converſation, - an opi- 
nion of their own great qualities; it is as if they them- 
ſelves were inſenſible of them. Such are the men I 
love, not thoſe virtuous perſons who themſelves ſeem 
ſo ſurpriſed at their being ſo, and who conſider a good 
action as a prodigy, the report of which ought to aſto- 
niſh every body. If modeſty is a virtue neceſſary to 
thoſe whom heaven hath endowed with the greateſt 
talents, what muſt be ſaid of thoſe inſets who dare 
to ſhew a pride capable of diſhonouring the greateſt 
men? I every where meet with people whoſe conver- 
ſation is continually about themſelves ; their diſcourſe 
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is a mirror which always preſents their own impertinent 
figure; they will talk of the moſt trifling things which 
have happened to themſelves, and think their intereſt 
in them muſt make them of conſequence in your ſight ; 
they have done every thing, ſeen every thing, thought 
every thing ; they are an univerſal model; an inex- 
hauſtible ſubject of compariſon, a ſpring of examples 
never to be dried up. Oh how deſpicable is praiſe, 
when it bounds back from whence it comes! A man 
of this character ſome days ago overwhelmed us for 
two hours, with himſelf, his merit, and his talents; 
but as there is no perpetual motion in the world, he 
ſtopt at laſt. The converſation then came to us, and 
we took poſſeſſion of it. One who ſeemed to be a little 
ſplenetic, began by complaining of the weariſomeneſs 
ſome people occaſioned in converſation. What! fools 
for ever, who give their own characters, and bring every 
thing home to themſelves ! © Your obſervation is juſt, 
replied our talker 58 there is nobody acts as I do; 
I never praiſe myſelf; I have riches, and am well- 
born; I ſpend freely; my friends ſay I have ſome wit, 
but I never talk of all this; if I have ſome good quali- 
ties, that which I make the moſt account of is my mo- 
deity.” I greatly wondered at this impertinent ; and 
while he was talking very loud, I ſaid very low : happy 
the man who hath vanity enough never to ſpeak well of 
himſelf; who is in awe of thoſe who hear him; and ne- 
ver oppoſes his merit to the pride of others! 


Paris, the zoth of the moon 
Rhamazan, 1713. 


LE T. 
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„ TT 


Nargum, the Perſian Envoy reſiding at Muſcovy, 70 
Uſbek at Paris. 


THEY write to me from Iſpahan, that thou haſt 
quitted Perſia, and art now actually at Paris. Why 
muſt I learn news of thee from others, and not from 
thyſelf ? The command of the king of kings hath de- 
tained me in this country theſe five years, where I have 
concluded ſeveral important commiſſions. Thou know- 
elt that the Czar is the only Chriſtian prince whoſe in- 
tereſts are mingled with thoſe of Perſia, becauſe he is 
an enemy to the Turks as well as we. His empire is 
greater than that of ours; for it is computed to be a 
thouſand leagues from Moſcow to the utmoſt limits of 
his territories, on the fide of China. He is abſolute 
maſter of the lives and effects of his ſubjects, who are 
all ſlaves, four families excepted. The lieutenant of 
the prophets, the king of kings, does not uſe his power 
more dreadfully. To ſee the horrible climate of Muſ- 
covy, none would ever think it a puniſhment to be ex- 
iled ; nevertheleſs when a great man is diſgraced, he is 
baniſhed to Siberia. As the law of our prophet forbids 
us to drink wine, that of this prince prohibits the Muſ- 
covites the uſe of it. They have a cuſtom of receiv- 
ing their gueſts, which has nothing at all of Perſian in 
it. On the entrance of a ſtranger into the houſe, the 
huſband preſents him to his wife, and the ſtranger 
kiſſes her, and this paſſes as a compliment to the huſ- 
band. Though the fathers in the marriage contract of 
their daughters, generally covenant that their huſbands 
ſhall not beat them; yet it is not to be believed how 
much the Muſcovite women love to be beaten “; they 
cannot conceive that they poſſeſs their huſband's heart, 


* Theſe cuſtoms are altered, 


Vol. III. if 
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if he does not beat them. A contrary treatment from 
him, is a mark of indifference not to be forgiven. 
See a letter which one of theſe wives lately wrote to her 
mother : 


My dear Mother, 

© I am the moſt unhappy woman in the world, there 
is nothing that I have not done to make my huſband 
© love me, but 1 cannot obtain it. Yeſterday I had a 
© thouſand houſhold affairs to do; I went out and ſtaid 
© abroad all day, I expected at my return that he would 
beat me ſeverely; but he did not ſay one word to me 

about it. My ſiſter is much otherwiſe treated, her 
_ © huſband beats her every day; ſhe cannot look at a 
man but he knocks her down in a moment; they 
© love one another very dearly, and there is the beſt 
© underſtanding in the world between them. This it 
< is that makes her ſo proud; but I will not long give 
© her occaſion to defpiſe me. I am determined to = 
cure my huſband's love, let it coſt what it will; I 
vill fo provoke him that he muſt needs give me ſome 
«* proofs of his love. It fhall never be ſaid, that I 
© was never beat, and that I lived in the houſe with- 
cout ever being thought of: the leaſt flap he gives 
me | will cry out with all my might, that the neigh- 
* bourhood may image that all goes well, and I be- 
© heve that if any of them ſhould come to my aſſiſ- 
© tance, | ſhould ſtrangle them. I befeech yon, my 
« dear mother, that you would repreſent to my huſband, 
that he treats me in an unworthy manner. My fa- 
ther, who was a good man, did not carry himſelf fo , 
© and I remember, when I was a little girl, I thought 
© he ſometimes loved you too much. I embrace you, 
* my dear mother. 


The Muſcovites muſt not leave the kingdom, even 
to travel. Thus, ſeparated by the laws of their coun- 
try from all other nations, they have retained their an- 
cient 
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cient cuſtoms with ſo much the more conſtancy, as they 
did not think it was poſſible to have any others. But 
the now reigning prince was reſolved 4o change the 
whole; he had a great ſtruggle with them about their 
beards; the clergy and the monks did not contend leſs 
in favour of their ignorance. He employs himſelf in 
making the arts flouriſh, and negle&s nothing to 
ſpread the glory of his nation throughout Europe and 
Aſia, not obſerved hitherto, and ſcarcely known to 
any but themſelves. Reſtleſs, and continually buſied, 
he wanders through his extenſive dominions, leaving 
behind him in every place, marks of his natural fero- 
city. As if not ſufficient to contain him, he quits them, 
to explore in Europe other provinces and new king- 
doms. I embrace thee, my dear Uſbek, I beg I may 
hear of thee. 


Moſcow, the 2d of the moon 
Chalyal, 1713. 


L E TT E R Lil 
Rica to Uſbek, a; * * *. 


THE other day I was in ſome company, where I 
was very well diverted. There were women of every 
age, one of fourſcore years, one of ſixty, one of forty, 
who had a niece between twenty and two and twenty. 
A certain inſtinct led me to go near the laſt, who whiſ- 
pered in my ear: What do you ſay to my aunt, who 
at her years is deſirous of having lovers, and ſtill endea- 
vours to be thought handſome ?” © She is in the wrong, 
laid J, it is a deſign only ſuitable to you.” A moment 
afterwards I happened to be near her aunt, who ſays to 
me, What do you ſay to that woman, who, at leaſt, 
is threeſcore, and yet ſpent an hour to-day at her dreſſ- 
ing table?“ It was time loſt, ſaid I, and ſhe ought 

U 2 to 
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to have had your beauty to excuſe her.” I went to this 
unhappy threeſcore, and pitied her in my heart, when 
ſhe whiſpered nme: © Is there any thing ſo ridiculous ? 
Look at that woman of fourſcore, who yet wears flame- 
coloured ribbons ; ſhe would fain make herſelf young, 
and indeed ſhe has ſucceeded, for this borders upon in- 
fancy.” Oh heavens! faid Ito myſelf, ſhall we never 
be ſenſible but of the folly of — It is perhaps 
a happineſs, ſaid I, afterward, that we can reap comfort 
from the weakneſſes of another.” However, being in 
a humour to be merry, Come, ſaid I, we have mounted 
high enough, let us now go downward, and begin with 
| the old oy who is at the top.” © Madam, you are ſo 
very like the lady I juſt now left to ſpeak to you, that 
it ſeems as if you were ſiſters; I fancy you are both of 
the ſame age.” © Truly, Sir, faid ſhe, when one dies of 
age, the other will quake for fear, I do not believe 
there is two days difference between us.” When I had 
quitted my decrepid lady, I went to her of ſixty. 
« Madam, faid I, you muſt decide a wager I have 
laid; I have ventured a wager that you and this lady 
are of an age, ſnewing her the lady of * > Ae Truly, 
ſaid ſhe, 1 believe there is not above fix months dif- 
ference.” Good, ſo far; let us go on. I till deſcend, 
and go to the lady of forty. © Madam, do me the 
favour to inform me, if it is not in jeſt, when you call 
the lady, who is at the other end of the table, your 
niece ? You are as young as ſhe is; beſides, ſhe has 
ſomething of a decay in her face, which you certainly 
have not; and the fively colours in your cheeks“ 
« No, hear me, ſaid ſhe, I am her aunt; but her mo- 
ther was at leaſt five and twenty years older than my- 
ſelf ; we were not by the ſame venter; I have heard 
my late ſiſter ſay, that her daughter and myſelf were 
both born in the ſame year. I then faid right, ma- 
dam, and was not wrong in being ſurpriſed.” My dear 
Uſbek, when the women find themſelves near their end 
by the toſs of their charms, they would willingly ſteal 
back 
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back again towards youth. How ſhould they but en- 
deavour to cheat others, who make every effort to 
deceive themſelves, and to diſpoſſeſs their minds of the 
moſt afflicting of all thoughts? oe” 


Oo the 3d of the moon 
| Chalyal, Im 


E E Lak * E R Ln. 
be zelis x Uibek, * Pais: new 


NEVER was there a more ſtrong and finale 1 
than that of Coſrou, the white eunuch, for my ſlave 
Zelida, he hath ſo earneſtly deſired her in marriage, 
that I am Bat able to deny him. And why ſhould I 
make any oppoſition, when her mother does not, and 
that even Zelida herſelf ap fatisfied with the idea 
of this mock marriage, ane th empty ſhadow with 


Which ſhe, k preſented 2; What will ſhe do with - 8 
inhappy. creature, Vhg will have pe pat of a byſband 
beſides his jealpuly ; 1. ae ly exchange his cold- 


neſs. for an: una valling d ir 3 who. Will. always be 
callin Gn what he hath, been, to ut her ii in mind 
of * I now no longer is; who, always ready to 
and never enjoying, will always be cheating 

= elf, and, cheating her, and make her continually 
le of the. wretchedneſs of her condition? And 
then! to be always in dreams and fancies! to live only 
in imagination to find one's ſelf e ever near, but never 
ben pleaſure.) languiſhing in the arms of an un- 
ppy 1 inſtead of 40 8 to his Ughs, to an- 
ſwer only to his repining s! What a contempt muſt 
ſuch a kind of man 1 5 — formed only 10 guard, and 
never to poſſeſs? I ſeek for love, and I ac it not !---l[ 
ſpeak. freely to thee, becauſe thou loveſt my frankneſs 
and 1 75 for pleaſure, more than the affected re- 
ſerye of my companions. I have heard thee ſay a thou- 
land times that eunuchs taſte a kind of pleaſure with 
women 
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women that is unknown to us; that makes up their 
loſs ; that nature hath reſources Which repair the diſad- 
vantage of their condition; that they may indeed loſe 
their manhood, but not their ſnfibilit and that in 
this ſtate, they enjoy a kind of third gente; ſo that they 
only change, as one may ſay, one pleaſure for another. 
If it be fo, I ſhall think Zelida leſs to be pitied. It is 
ſome conſolation to live with people leſs unhappy. 
Give me thy orders on this affair, and let me know if 
thou wilt have this marriage eonſummated in thy ſera- 
glio. F arewel. 


Tom ane f aglio' at Thpaban, be Sh 
er the moon. Chaleal, 178; dil 
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210 Walking Haſtily- Up 25 down it,” fatd'1 re 
I know not how it but every thing goes againſt 
me. Itiis Above three ays fince I have, ace any thing 
that hath done me honaytt, and J have been confour 950 
indiſcriminately in the general converſation, without 
the leaſt attention, or . being "tpoken to” twice. 1 had 
prepared fore witty expreſſions to embelliſh, my diſ- 
courſe, but they would not let me introduce them. I 
had a good ſtory, but every time I endeavoured to tell 
it, they avoided it, as though they had done it on pur- 
poſe. I'was provided with ſome clever jeſts, which for 
theſe four days have lain like old lumber'in my ad, 
without the leaſt occaſion to uſe them, If this” conti- 
nues, 1 ſhall be a foot at laſt; it ſeems that my ſtars 
will N it fo, and drive me to deſpair, f 
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had hopes of ſhining among three or four old ladies, 
who certainly had no deſign to impoſe upon me, and I 
had ſome mighty pretty things to ſay; I was above a 
quarter of an hour labouring to turn the converſation, 
but they would not follow, but, like the fatal fiſters, 
cut off the thread of my diſcourſe. Shall I tell you ? 
It is very difficult to ſupport the character of a wit. I 
do not know how you have managed to obtain it.”—* I 
have a thought, replied the other, let us jointly endea- 
vour to ſupport each other's wit ; let us make a part- 
nerſhip. We will every day tell each other what we 
will ſay, and ſupport each other ſo well, that let what 
will happen, our thoughts ſhall never be interrupted; 
we will draw every body to us, and if they will not 
come over freely, we will force them. We will agree 
when to „ when to ſmile, and when to burſt 
out a laughing. You ſhall find we will give a turn to 
all converſations, and nothing ſhall be admired but the 
quickneſs of our wit, and the good things we ſay ; we 
will protect each other. upon à nod. You ſhall ſhine 
to-day, to-morrow you ſhall ſecond me. I will go into 
a houſe with you, and cry out, as I introduce yon, 1 
muſt tell you a witty reply this gentleman made juſt 
now, to one we met in the ſtreet ; and then, turning to 
you, he did not expe& any ſuch thing, he was quite 
confounded. I will repeat ſome of my verſes, and you 
muſt ſay, I was preſent when he made them, it was at 
ſupper, he did not ſtudy a moment for them. Nay, 
you and I will ſometimes rally each other ; and people 
will ſay, obſerve how they attack one another, how they 
defend themſelves ; they do not ſpare each other; let's 
ſee how he will get off that ; wonderful! what preſence 
of mind! a downright battle indeed But they can- 
not tell we have been ſkirmiſhing beforehand. We 
muſt get ſome works. full of jeſts, compoſed: for the uſe 
of thoſe, who have no wit, and are willing to. counter- 
feit it; but all depends upon copying from originals, 
I ſee that in leſs than fix months we ſhall be able to 

| maintain 
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maintain a converſation of an hour long, all compoſed 
of witticiſms. But we muſt be very careful to ſupport 
our good fortune; it is not enough to ſay a good 
thing, it muſt be ſpread abroad, and diſperſed every 
where, or elſe it will be loſt; and I muſt confeſs that 
there is nothing ſo mortifying as to have ſaid a ſmart 
thing, and to have it expire in the ear of the fool who 
heard it. It is true this is ſometimes compenſated, by 
having a good many fooliſh things we ſay paſſed over 
in ſilence; and this is the only thing that can conſole 
us on ſuch an occaſion. See, my dear friend, the 
ſcheme we muſt purſue. Act as I have directed you, 
and 1 promiſe you in leſs than ſix months you will have 

a ſeat in the academy; this is to let you know your la- 
bour will be ſoon over, for thou mayeſt then give up 
thine art; for you will then be a man of wit, in ſpite 
of yourſelf. It is obſerved in France, that when a man 
enters himſelf of any ſociety, he inſtantly catches what 
is called the ſpirit of the body ; you will experience 
this; and I am in no fear for you, but for the ap- 
plauſes you will be loaded with.” 

Paris, the 6th of the | 

moon Zilcade, 1714. 


RTF ER LY, 
Rica zo Ibben at Smyrna. 


THE firſt quarter of an hour after marriage, among 
the Europeans, ſmooths every difficulty ; the laſt fa- 
vours are always of the ſame date with the nuptial 
blefling : the women here do not behave like ours in 
Perſia, who ſometimes diſpute the ground for whole 
months: there is nothing fo indulging ;, if they loſe 
nothing, it is becauſe they have nothing to loſe : but 
you may alway know, O ſhameful ! the moment of 
their defeat ;. and, without conſulting the ſtars, the birth 
of their children may be predicted to the very hour. 


The 
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The French ſeldom or ever ſpeak of their wives; it is 
for fear of talking of them before. people who know 
them better than themſelves. There is a ſet of very 
miſerable creatures among them, whom nobody com- 
forts ; theſe are jealous huſbands ; there are ſome whom 
all the world hates, jealous huſbands ; there are ſome 
whom every body deſpiſes, theſe are the ſame, jealous 
huſbands. Therefore there is no country where there 
are ſo few of them as among the French. Their tran- 
quillity is not placed upon the confidence they have in 
their wives, it is on the contrary, upon the bad opinion 
they entertain of them. All the wiſe precautions of the 
Aſiatics, the veils that cover them, the priſons that ſe- 
cure them, the vigilance of eunuchs, appear to them 
more likely means to put the ſex upon contriving, than 
to weary it out. Here, the huſbands bear their part 
with a good grace, and conſider the infidelity of their 
wives as an inevitable ſtroke of fatality. An huſband 
who would keep his wife to himſelf, would be regarded 
as a diſturber of the public peace, and -as'a madman, 
who would enjoy the light of the ſun to the excluſion 
of every body elſe. Here, an huſband who loves his 
wife, is conſidered as a man who hath not merit enough 
to make himſelf beloved by any other woman ; and as 
one who makes a bad uſe of the neceſſity of the law, to 
ſupply the perfections he wants; who makes uſe of his 
rights to the prejudice of the whole community; ho 
appropriates that to himſelf Which was only lent to him; 
and who endeavours, as much as in him, to break that 
tacit com which conſtitutes the happineſs of hoth 
ſexes. he report of being married to a very hand- 
ſome woman, which in Aſia is concealed with ſo 
much care, is borne here without uneaſineſs; they 
find themſelves, able to divert themſelves every where. 
A prince comforts himſelf upon the loſs of one place, 
by the taking of another. At the time the Turks took 
Bagdad from us, were not we taking from the Mogul 
the fortreſs of Candahar? In general, a man who beaes 
" wit 
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with the infidelity of a wife, is not diſapproved of; on 
the contrary, he is praiſed for his prudence : there are 
only ſome particular caſes which are diſhonourable. 
It is not that there are no virtuous women here; it 
may be faid they are diſtinguiſhed ; my conductor hath 
conſtantly made me take notice of them : but they 
were all fo ugly, that a man muſt be a faint not to hate 
fuch virtue. After what I have told thee of the man- 
ners of this country, thou wilt eaſily imagine, that the 
French do not pique themſelves much on their con- 
ftancy. They think it as ridiculous to ſwear to a wo- 
man, that they will love her always, as to maintain 
that they will always continue in good health, or that 


they will always be app 


7 en they promiſe a 
woman that they will always love her, they ſuppoſe 
that ſhe on her part, engages to be always amiable ; 
and if ſhe breaks her word, they think themſelves no 


longer bound to their word. 


Paris, the 7th of the | 
moon Zilcade, 1714. 


=. ² — 45 
Ulbek to Ibben, at Smyrna. 


IN Europe gaming is much uſed; to be a gameſter 
is ſufficient to hold the place of birth, riches, or ho- 
neſty, and, without examination, admits him to the 
rank of a gentleman ; though there is nobody who does 
not know, that in judging in this manner, they are often 
deceived ; but they have agreed to be incorrigible. 
The women, above all, are greatly given to it. It is 
true, they do not practiſe it much in their youth, to 
favour a dearer paſſion; but as they advance in years, 
their paſſion for play revives, and ſeems to ſupply the 
vacancy of the reſt. They are determined to ruin 
their huſbands, and to that end they have means ſuited 


to 
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to every ſtage of life, from the tendereſt youth to the 
moſt decripid old age; the deſtruction commences 
with dreſs and equipage, gallantry continues it, and it 
is finiſhed with gaming. I have often ſeen nine or ten 
women, or rather nine or ten centuries, ſet round a 
_— have watched them in their hopes, their fears, 
oys, eſpecially i 5 * tranſports of anger: you 
— Wear they could never have time to appeaſe 
themſelves, and that their lives would end before their 
rage; thou wouldeſt have been in douht, whether thoſe 
y paid were their creditors or their legatees. It 
ſeems that our holy prophet principally intended to re- 
ſtrain us from every thing that might diſturb our rea- 
ſon : he forbad us the uſe of wine, which as it were 
buries qur xeaſon : he hath, by an expreſs command, 
prohibited. all games of chance; and where it was im- 
1 to take away the cauſe of our paſſions, he 
th ee them. Love, amongſt us, brings no 
trouble, no fury; it is a languid paſſion, ch eaves 
our in peace: a plurality of wives ſaves us from 
their nen and moderates the violence of our 
appetites. - 


"Paris the doch of the moon 
| 1714» 


LETTER Ln 
__  Uſbek, to Rhedi, at Venice. | 


A PRODIGIOUS number of women of plea- 
ſure are maintained here by the libertines, and an in- 
numerahle quantity of derviſes by the bigots. The 
3 take three oaths, of obedience, poverty, and 

* firſt is ſaid to be obſerved beſt of all; 
by on ſecond, I can afſure you it is not regarded 
I leave: thee to judge of the third. But. as. rich as 
theſe RIP are, they will never quit the character of 


pover * ; 
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verty ; our glorious ſultan would ſooner reſign his 
Rubin and noble titles: they are in the right, for 
this pretence to poverty prevents them from being ſo. 
The phyſicians, and ſome of theſe derviſes, called con- 
feſſors, are here always too much eſteemed, or too 
much deſpiſed: yet it is ſaid the heirs are better recon- 
ciled to the phyſicians than to the confeſſors. The 
other day I was in a convent of derviſes, one of them, 
venerable for his grey hairs, received me'very courte- 
ouſly ; having ſhewn me all the houſe, we went into 
the garden, and fell into diſcourſe. My father, ſaid 
I to him, what is your employment in the community?“ 
Sir, rephed he, with an air of pleaſantry at my 
ueſtion, I am a caſuiſt.” ** Caſuiſt ! replied I; from 
the time of my being in France, I have never heard of 
this employment.” © How] do you not know what a 
caſuiſt is? attend; I will give you an idea of it that 
ſhall thoroughly inform you. There are two kinds of 
fins, mortal ſins, which abſolutely exclude from Para- 
diſe, and venial fins, which though indeed offenſive to 
| God, do not fo provoke him as to deprive us of beati- 
tude. Now our whole art conſiſts in rightly diftin- 
guiſhing theſe two kinds of fin; for except ſome liber- 
tines, all Chriſtians are willing to obtain Paradiſe; but 
there is ſcarce any perſon would not willingly gain it 
upon as eaſy terms as poſſible. When they are well 
acquainted what fins are mortal, they take care not to 
commit them, and their buſineſs is done. Theſe are 
perſons who do not aſpire to a great degree of per- 
fection, and as they have no ambition, are not eic. 
tous for the firſt places; ſo as they can but get into 
Paradiſe they deſire no more; rovided they are 
there, that's enough for them. Theſe are thoſe who 
take heaven by violence, rather than not obtain it 
and who ſay to God, Lord, I have rigorouſly fulfilled 
the conditions, thou canſt not refuſe. to keep thy pro- 
miſe ; as I have done no more than what thou Ga 
demand of me, I do not expect thou ſhouldeſt grant 
me 
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me more than thou haſt promiſed. We are therefore, 
Sir, a very neceſſary kind of people. This, however, 
is not all; you ſhall hear ſomething further. It is not 
the act that conſtitutes the fin, it is the knowledge of 
him who commits it ; he who doth evil, if he can be- 
lieve that it is not an evil, his conſcience is ſafe : and as 
there are a vaſt number of actions of a doubtful nature, 
a caſuiſt can give them a degree of goodneſs that they 
have not, and pronounce them good ; and provided he 
can perſuade the man to believe they are harmleſs, he 
entirely takes away all their evil. I have here told you 
the ſecret of a trade I am grown old in : I have made 
you ſenſible of the nicety of it : there is a turn to be 
given to every thing, even to things which appear the 
leaſt capable of it.“ My father,“ ſaid I to him, © all 
this is very well, but how do you yourſelf ſettle matters 
with heaven? If the grand ſophi had in his court a man 
who was to act with reſpect to him as you do towards 
your God, who ſhould put a diſtinction between his 
orders, and ſhould teach his ſubjects in what caſe they 
ought to obey them, and in what caſe they might vio- 
late them, he would inſtantly impale him.” I bowed to 
my derviſe, and left him without waiting for his reply. 
5 of the moon 
1714. 


L E TT ER TVI. 
Rica 70 Rhedi, at Venice. 


THERE are a great many trades, my dear Rhedi, 
at Paris. A man there will be fo obliging, as to offer 
you, for a little filyer, the ſecret of making gold. 
Another promiſes that you ſhall lie with the ſpirits of 
the air, providing you will only abſtain from women 
thirty years. You may alſo meet with able diviners, 
who will tell you your whole life, if they have had but 


one 
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one quarter of an hour's converſation with your ſervants, 
There are ſome ingenious women, who make virginity 
a flower which dies and revives every day, and is 
gathered the hundredth time with more pain than the 
firſt. There are others, who by the power, of their 
art, repair all the injuries of time; who know how to 
re-eſtabliſh the fading beauty, of a complexion, and 
even to bring back a woman from the extremity of 
old age, to return again to the tendereſt youth. All 
theſe people live, or endeavour to do fo, in a city 
which is the mother of invention. The revenues of the 
citizens cannot poſſibly be farmed: they conſiſt only in 
ingenuity and induſtry ; each perſon hath his talent, 
which he renders as profitable as he can. Whoever 
would number the men of the law, who. ſeek after the 
revenue of ſore moſque, might as ſoon count the ſands 
of the ſea, and the ſlaves of our monarch. A vaſt num- 
ber of maſters of languages, arts, and ſciences; teach 
what they themſelves are ignorant of; and this is a 
very extraordinary talent, fot 4 great underſtanding is 
not neceſſary to teach what one knows, but a perſon 
muſt have a very great underſtandirig to teach another 
what he himſelf is ignorant of. Nobody can die here, 
except ſuddenly; death hath no other way to exerciſe 
his power: for there are here in every cortier, people 
who have infallible remedies againſt every imaginable 
diſtemper. All the ſhops are ſpread with inviſible nets, 
in which they catch their euſtomers. However a good 
bargain is ſometimes made : a young female dealer 
will wheedle a man for a whole hour, to make him buy 
a packet of tooth-pickers. There are none but who 
leave this city more cautieus ati when they entered 
it; by having ſquandered away part of theif ſubſiſtence 
amongſt others, they learn how-to take cars of the fe- 
mainder ; the only benefit which ſtrangers gain in this 
enchanting city. 1 Di e 
Paris, the roth of the 
moon Saphar, 1714. 
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NTT 
Rica to Uſbek, at A* *. 


THE other day I was in a houſe where there was a 
circle of all forts of people; I found the converſation 
engroſſed by two old ladies, who had laboured in vain 
all the morning to make themſelves young again. It 
muſt be allowed ſaid one of them, that the men of theſe 
times are very different from thoſe whom we ſaw in our 
youth; they were polite, well bred, complaiſant, but 
now they are intolerably brutiſh.” © Every thing is 
changed, faid a man, who appeared crippled with the 
gout ; times are not as they were : forty years ago all 
the world behaved well, they walked, were gay, they 
deſired nothing but to dance and fing, but now all the 
world is inſupportably dull.” Soon after the converſa- 
tion turned to politics. Said an old lord, © The ſtate 
is no longer governed; point me out now, ſuch a mi- 
niſter as monſieur Colbert; he was one of my friends, 
he always ordered the pay of my penſion before it was 
due: in what good order did he keep the finances! 
every body was at eaſe, but now I am ruined.” © Sir,” 
faid an eccleſiaſtic, © you are ſpeaking of the moſt won- 
derful times of our invincible monarch ; was there any 
thing ſo great as what he then did to extirpate hereſy ?” 
„And do you reckon for nothing his putting an end to 
duels?” ſaid another with an air of fatisfaction, who had 
not ſpoke a word before. That remark is very judi- 
cious,” ſaid another in a whiſper to me. This man 
is charmed with the edict, and he edferves it ſo ſtrictly, 
that ſix months ago he ſuffered himfelf to be heartily 
caned, rather than violate it.” It appears to me, Uſhek, 
that we never judge of things but with a private view to 
ourſelves. I do not wonder that the negroes paint the 
devil in the moſt glaring whiteneſs, and theif gods as 
black as a coal; that the Venus of ſome nations ſhould 
be repreſented with breaſts pendant to her thighs ; nor 

. indeed 
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indeed that all idolators have made their gods of human 


figures, and have aſcribed to them all their own paſſi- 
ons. My dear Uſbek, when I ſee men who creep 
upon an atom, the earth, which is but as a point to 
the univerſe, propoſe themſelves as the immediate 
models of Providence, I know not how to reconcile ſo 


much preſumption with ſo much inſufficiency. 


Paris, the z4th of the moon 
Saphar, 1714. 


* 45 # mh. os 6 


Ulſbek to Ibben, at Smyrna. 


THOU aſkeſt me if there are any Jews in France? 
Know that throughout the world wherever there is mo- 
ney, there are Jews. Thou inquireſt what they do 
here? The very fame they do in Perſia : nothing more 
reſembles a Jew in Aſia, than a Jew in Europe. They 
ſhew among the Chriſtians, as among us, an invinci- 
ble obſtinacy for their religion, which they carry to 


the height of folly. The religion of the Jews is an 


old trunk which hath produced two branches, which 
have covered all the earth, I mean Chriſtianity and 
Mahometiſm ; or rather it is a mother who hath 
brought forth two daughters, who have covered her 
with a thouſand wounds: for with reſpect to religion, 
its neareſt friends are its greateſt enemies. But as ill 
as ſhe hath been treated by theſe, ſhe doth not ceale to 
glory in having produced them; ſhe ſerves herſelf of 
both to encompaſa abe whole world, whilſt on her own 
part, her venerable age embraces all ages. The Jews 
conſider themſelves as the ' ſource of all holine(s, and 
the origin of all religion : they on the other hand, look 
upon us as heretics, who have changed the law, or 
rather as rebellious Jews. If the change had been 
gradually effected, they think they might have _ 

| eaſily 
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eaſily ſeduced; but as it was ſuddenly changed, and in 


a violent manner, as they can point out the day and the 
hour of the birth of the one and the other, they are of- 
fended at finding us reckoning our religion by ages, and 
therefore adhere firmly to a religion, not preceded in 
antiquity by even the world ſelf, They never enjoyed 
in Europe a calm equal to the preſent. Chriſtians begin 
to lay aſide that intolerating ſpirit which formerly in- 
fluenced them. Spain hath experienced the bad conſe- 
quence of having expelled the Jews, and France of 
2 worried the Chriſtians, whoſe faith differed a 


little from that of the prince. They are now ſenſible 


that a zeal for the progreſs of religion is different from 
that attachment which ought to be preſerved towards 
her; and that in order to love and obey her, it is not 
neceſſary to hate and perſecute thoſe who do not regard 
her. It is to be wiſhed that our Muſſulmans would 
think as rationally upon this ſubject as the Chriſtians, 
that we might, in good earneſt, make peace between 
Hali and Abubeker, and leave to God the care of decid- 
ing the pretenſions of theſe holy prophets. I would have 
them honoured by acts of veneration and reſpect, and 
not by vain preferences, and to endeavour to merit their 
favour, whatever place God may have aſſigned them, 
whether at his right hand, or quite under the footſtool 
of his throne. | 


Paris, the 18th of the moon 
Saphar, 1714. 


L Tarn 
Uſbek to Rhedi, at Venice. 


THE other day I went into a famous church, called 
Notre-Dame; whilſt I was admiring this ſuperb edi- 
fice, I had an opportunity of converſing with a church- 

Vol. III. X man, 
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man, whom, as well as myſelf, curioſity had drawn thi- 
ther. Our converſation fell upon the eaſe enjoyed in 
his profeſſion. The generality of people, ſaid he, en- 
vy the happineſs of our condition, and with reaſon. 
However, it hath its uneaſineſſes; we are not ſo divided 
from the world, as not to be called into it upon a thou- 
ſand occaſions, and there it is very difficult to ſupport 


our part. The people of the world are ſurpriſing, they 


can neither bear our approbation, nor our cenſures; if 
we attempt to reprove them, we are ridiculous; if we 
approve their conduct, we are conſidered as acting be- 
neath our character. There is nothing ſo humbling, as 
the thought of having given ſcandal even to the impi- 
ous. We are therefore obliged to uſe a doubtful kind 


of conduct, and deal with libertines, not in a deciſive 


way, but by the uncertainty in which we leave them to 
judge of the manner in which we received their conver- 
ſation, There muſt be a good deal of ingenuity to this 
purpoſe ; this neutral ſtate is very difficult : the men of 
the world, who hazard every thing, who indulge all their 
flights, and who, according to their ſucceſs, purſue or 
drop them, ſucceed much better. This is not all. This 
ſtate, ſo happy. and ſo quiet, ſo much boaſted of, is not 
to be a up in the world. As, on our appearance there, 
we are forced to diſpute: we are obliged to undertake, 
for example, to prove the efficacy of prayer, to a man 
who does not believe in God; the neceſſity of faſting, 
to another, who all his life time hath denied the im- 
mortality of the ſoul ; the enterprize is difficult, and 
the laughers are not with us. Further, a ftrong 
deſire to draw others to our opinion, perpetually tor- 
ments us, and is, as I may fay, fixed to our pro- 
feſſion. This is as ridiculous, as it would be for the 
Europeans to labour, for the honour of human nature, 
to waſh the Africans white. We trouble the ſtate, we 
torment even ourſelves, to make men receive the non- 
eſſential 7 of religion; and we are like that con- 
queror of China, who forced his ſubjects into a general 
: revolt, 
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revolt, becauſe he wanted to oblige them to cut their 
hair and their nails. That zeal even which we have, 
to make thoſe who are under our immediate care fulfil 
the duties of our holy religion, is often dangerous, and 
cannot be attended with too much prudence. Theo- 
doſius, the emperor, put to the ſword all the inhabitants 
of a certain city, even the women and children ! 
afterwards offering to go into a church, Ambroſe, a bi- 
ſhop, ſhut the doors againſt him, as a ſacrilegious mur- 
derer; and in this he did a noble action. This emperor 
having afterwards ſubmitted to the penance ſuch a 
crime required, being admitted into the church, going 
to place himſelf among the prieſts, the ſame biſhop 
turned him out; and in this he acted like a fanatic : ſo 
true it is that we ought to be diffident of our zeal. What 
did it import to religion, or the ſtate, whether this 
prince had, or had not, a place among the prieſts?” 
Paris, the x - of the moon 
of the iſt Rebiab, 1714. 


r 
Zelis to Uſbek at Paris. 


THY daughter having attained to her ſeventh year, 
I thought it was time to remove her into the inner 
apartments of the ſeraglio, and not to wait till ſhe 
ſhould be ten years old, to entruſt her to the care of 
the black eunuchs. We cannot too ſoon deprive 
a young perſon of the liberties of childhood; and 
beflow on her an holy education, within the ſacred 
walls where modeſty dwells. For I cannot be of the 
opinion of thoſe mothers, who do not ſhut their 
daughters up, till they are upon the point of marrying 
them, who rather condemn them to a ſeraglio, than 
conſecrate them in it; making them embrace by vio- 


| lence, a kind of life they ought to have inſpired them 
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with the love of. Is all to be expected from the force 
of reaſon, and nothing from the ſweetneſs of cuſtom ? 
It is in vain to talk of the ſtate of ſubjection in which 
nature hath placed us: this is not ſufficient to make us 
ſenſible of it; we muſt be made to practiſe it, that it 
may ſupport us at the critical time when the paſſions 
ſhoot forth, and provoke us to independence. If by 
our duty only we were attached to you, we might 
ſometimes forget it; if drawn only by our inclination, 
8 a ſtronger might weaken it. But when the 
ws have devoted us to one man, they deprive us of 
all others, place us as diſtant from them, as if we were 
an hundred thouſand leagues off. Nature, induſtriouſly 
favourable to men, hath not bounded itſelf in giving 
deſires to men, ſhe was willing that we ſhould have 
them too, and that we ſhould be the animated inſtru- 
ments of their felicity: ſhe hath put in us the flame of 
the paſſions, to make them live eaſy : if they ever quit 
their inſenſibility, ſhe hath deſtined us to make them re- 
turn to it again, without our ever being able to taſte that 
happy ſtate in which we place them. Yet, Uſbek, do 
not imagine that thy ſituation is happier than mine: 1 
have taſted here a thouſand pleaſures unknown to you. 
My imagination hath inceſſantly laboured to make me 
ſenſible of their value : I have lived, and you have only 
languiſhed. In the very priſon where thou haſt con- 
fined me, I am more free than thou. Thou only knoweſt 
how to redouble thy cautions, to have me guarded, yet 
I ſhall enjoy thy fears, and thy ſuſpicions, thy jealouſy 
and thy uneaſineſs are ſo many marks of thy depen- 
dence. ; Continue, dear Uſbek, to have me watched 
night and day; nay, do not truſt to common precau- 
tions: augment my happineſs, by ſecuring thy own: 
and know that I dread nothing but thy indifference. 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpahan, the 2d of the 
: moon of the 1ſt Rebiab, 1714, 
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LETTER LXIII. 


Rica 70 Uſbek, 3 


THOU intendeſt, I think, to paſs thy life in the 
country. L was not to have loſt thee at firſt, for more 
than three or four days, and here are fifteen gone, and 
I have not ſeen thee. It is true, thou art in a delight- 
ful houſe, where you find company ſuitable to your 
taſte, and can reaſon at thy eaſe : there is nothing 
more neceſſary to make thee forget the whole univerſe. 
I, for my part, lead my life pretty nearly in the ſame 
manner as when you faw me. I launch into the 
world, and endeavour to know it. My mind inſenſibly 
loſes all that remained of the Aſiatic, and eaſily con- 
- forms to European manners, I am no longer ſurpriſed 
at the fight of five or fix women in one houſe, with as 
many men; and I begin 55 think it is not improper. 
I may ſay 1 knew — women till J came here: 
have learned more of So here | in a month, than I 
. ould have, done in thirty, years. in a gage With 
us there is an uniformity of character, as it is all forced: 
Ve do not ſee people as they are, but as ar are obliged 
to appear: in this ſtate of ſlayery, both of body and 
mind, it is their fears only. that N which have bu 
one language, and that nat of nature, which 85 
herſelf 1 Aden and Which appears under ſo ma- 
ny forms, Diſfimulation, an art among us univerſally 

ractiſed, and ſo negeſſary, is unknown. here : they 
12 every. Ming. ee, every thi and. hear every 
+thing; 2 the heart, like the fage, i is viſible: in their man- 

ners, in theit virtue, even in their vices, there is alwa 

. ſomething, genuine and native to be perceived. To 
pleaſe the 2:1. here, a certain talent, is neceſſary, 
"ferent from that which. contributes more. to their 
leaſure-: if conſiſts in a kind of witty playing of the 
"Por that ne them, as it ſeems to promiſe them 
PH minute what they can only hope to enjay 15 $00 
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long intervals. This playing of the fool, naturally 
adapted to the toilet, ſeems to conſtitute the general 
character of this nation ; they thus play the fool in the 
council, at the head of an army, and do the ſame 
with ambaſſadors, No profeſſion appears ridiculous but 

d with it; a phy ſician 
not be ſo ridiculous, if his dreſs was leſs affect- 


ſantry. he ts 
Paris, wa bas ne a7 31 | 
of the 1ſt Rebiab, . 7 Foes 
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Th Chi of the black gde , t Uſbek FROG 
1 KNOW not how, magnificent lord, to eiptel 


the perplexity I am in; the ſeraglio is in terrible "hy 
rake Lin diſorder : war reign ns mon thy 

. eunuchs are divided : 6 95: 18 1 45 1 
murmutings, and repr offre nces are 


deſpiſed, every thing Ain d ae in their Nicetitibhs 


moments, and I 5 5 no more than' an'empty title in 
the be There is ngt one of thy wives WHO does 
not 

ty, Ra wit, or thy love; and who does not make 


herſelf ſuperior to the reſt for her birth, beau- 


one of theſe pretences a ſufficient ground to claim the 


Whole reſpect. I at this inſtant loſe my long continued 


patience, with which T have always had the misfor- 


tune to make them diſpleaſed at me; my prudence, 


even my complaiſance, a vittye ſo rare an uncommon 


in the Pl L hold, have been ineffectual. Shall I diſ- 


o thee, magnificent lotd, the fource of all this 


ver t 
5 Garde It is wholly in thy heart, and in the tender 


regard'thou haſt for t It thou, didft Rot reſtrain 


my my Magd if, inſtead of the Uberty of remonitrating, 
thou wouldſt allow me that of chaftifing: if, inftead 


of ſuffering thyſelf 'to be ſoftened their com- 


plaints and tears, thou wouldſt ſend t em to weep 
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before me, which ſhould never ſoften me; 1 would ſoon 
faſhion them to the yoke they ought to bear, and I 
ſhould weary out their imperious and independant hu- 
mour. Being ſtole away at the age of fifteen years, 
from the remoteſt part of Africa, my native country, I 
was at firſt fold to a maſter, who had above twenty 
wives or concubines, who judged from my gravity and 
taciturnity, that I was fit for a ſeraglio; he ordered 1 
ſhould be made ſo, and made me ſubmit to an opera- 
tion painful at firſt, but which afterwards made me 
happy, as it brought me to the ear and confidence of 
my maſters. I entered the ſeraglio, which was a new 
world to me. The chief eunuch, a man the moſt ſe- 
vere I ever ſaw, governed there with an abſolute power. 
There was no talk heard there of diviſions or quarrels : 
a profound filence reigned throughout; all the women 
retired to reſt at the ſame hour, from one end of the 
ou to another, and roſe again always at a certain 

jour : they entered the baths by turns, and came out 
at the leaſt ſignal we made: they were ſhut up in their 
chambers almoſt the reſt of their time. He had one rule, 
which was to make them obſerve: the greateſt neatneſs, 
and it is impoſſible to expreſs his care for this purpoſe : 
he puniſhed without mercy the leaſt refuſal of his orders, 
„am,“ ſaid he, a ſlave, but it is to a man who is 
your maſter as well as mine; and J only uſe the power 
he hath given me over you; it is he who corrects you, 


and not I, who do no more than lend my hand.” Theſe 


women never entered my maſter's chamber, unleſs they 
were called; they received this favour with joy, and ſaw 
themſelves deprived of it without murmuring. In ſhort, 
Iwho was the meaneſt black in this peaceful ſeraglio, 
was a thouſand times more reſpected than I am in thine, 
where I command every body. As ſoon as this chief 
eunuch underſtood my genius, he regarded me; ſpoke 
of me to my maſter, as a man fit to purſue his me- 


thods, and to ſucceed him in the poſt he filled: he 


was not prejudiced at my youthfulneſs; he thought my 
; attention 
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attention would ſupply the want of experience. Shall 
J tell thee ! I grew ſo much in his confidence, that he 
made no difficulty to put into my hands the keys of 
thoſe tremendous places, which he for ſo long a time 
had guarded. It was under this able maſter that 1 
learned the difficult art of commanding, and formed 
to myſelf the maxims of an inflexible government; I 
ſtudied under him, the hearts of women ; he taught 
me to take advantage of their weakneſſes, and not to 
be confounded by their haughtineſs. Often did he 
pleaſe himſelf with ſeeing me force them to the utmoſt 
verge of obedience ; he then made them return again 
by degrees, and made me ſeem myſelf to give way for 
a time. You ſhould have ſeen him in thoſe moments, 
when they were driven almoſt to deſpair, between in- 
treaties and reproaches; he bore their tears without 
being moved himſelf, and experienced a pleaſure in 
this kind of triumph. See, ſaid he, with an air of com- 
1 how women muſt be governed; their num- 
r does not incommode me; I could govern in the 
ſame manner, all thoſe of our great monarch. How 
can a man captivate their hearts, if their truſty eunuchs 
did not firſt break their ſpirits? He was not only poſ- 
ſeſſed of a firm reſolution, but alſo of as great pene- 
tration. He read their thoughts, and ſaw - through 
their diſſimulations: their ſtudied looks, their fictitious 
countenances concealed nothing from him. He gained 
a knowledge of all their moſt private actions, and their 
moſt ſecret words. He made uſe of ſome to gain in- 
telligence of others, and delighted to reward the leaft 
confidence placed in him, As they never approached 
their huſbands but when they had notice, the eunuch 
introduced whom he pleaſed, and directed his maſter's 
regards according to his own views ; and this diſtinction 
was the reward of ſome ſecret intelligence. He had 
perſuaded his maſter that it was neceſſary to leave this 
choice to him, in order to preſerve good order, and to 
make his authority the greater, Such was the govern- 
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ment, magnificent lord, in a ſeraglio which was, I be- 
lieve, better regulated than any other in Perſia. Leave 
my hands at liberty, permit me to make myſelf obey- 
ed; one week ſhall put this confuſion into order: this 
is what thy honour demands, and what thy ſecurity 
requires. 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpahan, the gth of 
the —ͤ—ͤ— iſt Rebiab, 1714. 


LET Þ'E @- LV; 


Uſbek to his Wives, at the Seraglio at Iſpahan. 


I UNDERSTAND that the ſeraglio is in diſorder, 
and that it is filled with quarrels and inteſtine diviſions. 
What did I recommend at my departure, but peace 
and good underſtanding ? You promiſed me this, was 
it to deceive me? It is you who would be deceived, if 
I was willing to follow the advice given me by the chief 

eunuch ; if I would uſe my a 224 5 to make you 
live as my exhortations required you to do. I know 
not how to make uſe of ſuch violent methods, until I 
have tried every other. Do then, in conſideration of 
yourſelves, what you would not be willing to do for 
my ſake, The chief eunuch hath great occaſion to 
complain: he fays you have no reſpect for him, How 
can you reconcile this conduct with the modeſty of 
your condition? Is it not to him that, during my ab- 
ſence, your virtue is intruſted ? This is a ſacred trea- 
ſure, of which he is the depoſitory. But the contempt 
you ſhew him, makes it appear, that thoſe who have 
the care of making you live according to the law of 
honour, are ee Change therefore your con- 
duct, I deſire you, that I may yet reject the propoſals 
made to me againſt your liberty and repoſe. For I 
would make you to forget that I am your maſter, 
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and that you may only remember that I am your 
huſband. | | 
- Paris, the 5th of the moon 

Chahban, 1714. 


CAR TT HE 6 R LTAVL 
Rica 70 » 


THE ſciences are here very much ſtudied ; but I 
know not if thoſe who ſtudy them are very learned. 
He who doubts of every thing as a philoſopher, dares 
to deny novung as a divine; this contradictory man is 
always ſatisfied with himſelf, provided qualities are 
agreed to. The paſſion of molt of the French is to be 
taken for wits, and the paſſion of thoſe who would be 
thought wits, is to write books. And yet there is no- 
thing ſo badly imagined : nature ſeems to have pro- 
vided, that the follies of men ſhould be tranſient, but 
they by writing books render them permanent. A 
fool ought to content himſelf with having wearied thoſe 
who lived with him: but he is for tormenting future 
generations; he is deſirous that his folly ſhould triumph 
.over oblivion, which he ought to have enjoyed as well 
as his grave; he is deſirous that poſterity ſhould be in- 
formed that he lived, and that it ſhould be known for 
ever that he was a fool. Of all kind of authors there 
are none I deſpiſe more than compilers, who ſearch 
every where for ſhreds of other men's works, which 
they join to their own, like ſo many pieces of green 
turf in a garden: they are not at all ſuperior to compo- 
ſitors in a printing houſe, who range the types, which, 
collected together, make a book, towards which they 
contribute nothing but the labours of the hand. I 
would have original writers reſpe&ed, and it ſeems to 
me a kind of profanation to take thoſe pieces from the 
ſanctuary in which they reſide, and to expoſe them to 
ö | a con- 


W 
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a contempt they do not deſerve. When a man hath 
nothing new to ſay, why does not he hold his tongue? 
What — have we with this double employment? 
But I will give a new order. You are an ingenious 
man; you come into my library, and you remove 
thoſe books which were at the top to the bottom, and 
put thoſe which were lowermoſt at top; this is a maſ- 
terly work indeed! I write to thee on this ſubject, 
* * *, becauſe I am angry at a book which I have 
uſt left, which is ſo large, that it ſeems to contain 
univerſal ſcience, but it hath almoſt ſplit my head, 
without teaching me any thing. Farewel. 


Paris, the 8th of the moon 
Chahban, 1714. 


.I TT LVL 


THERE are three ſhips arrived here, without 
bringing me any news of thee. Art thou ſick? or doſt 
thou take a pleaſure in making me uneaſy ? If thou 
doſt not love me in a country where thou art tied to 
nothing, what wouldſt thou do in the middle of Perſia, 
and in the boſom of thy family ! But may be I deceive 
myſelf : thou art amiable enough to find friends every 
where; the heart is a citizen of every country; how 
can a well-formed mind hinder itſelf from entering into 
engagements! I confeſs to thee I reſpect old end. 


ſhips, but I am not diſpleaſed at making new ones 


every where. In whatever country I have been, I have 
lived as though I was to paſs my life there; I have 
had the fame warm affection for virtuous people, the 
ſame compaſſion, or rather the ſame tenderneſs, for 
the unhappy ; the ſame. regard for thoſe whom proſpe- 
rity hath not blinded. This is my diſpoſition, Uſ- 
bek: wherever I ſhall meet with men, I ſhall chuſe 

friends, 
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friends. There is a certain Guebree here, who, I 
think, after thee, enjoys the firſt place in my heart : 
he is probity itſelf. Some particular reaſons have ob- 
liged him to retire to this city, where he lives at eaſe, 
with his wife, whom he loves, on the product of an 
honeſt traffic. His whole life is remarkable for gene- 
rous actions; and though he ſeeks to be private, he 
hath more heroiſm in his ſoul, than in that of the great- 
eſt monarchs. I have talked a thouſand times to him 
of thee, I ſhew him all thy letters; I obſerve they give 
him pleaſure, and I already perceive that thou haſt a 
friend who is unknown to thee. Thou wilt find here 
his chief adventures; though he wrote them with re- 
luctance, he could refuſe nothing to my friendſhip, 
and I intruſt them to thine. | 


The Hiftory of Apheridon and Aftarte. 


I WAS born among the Guebres “, of a religion 
which is, perhaps, the moſt ancient in the world. I 
was ſo unhappy, that love came to me before reaſon. 
I was ſcarce ſix years of age when I could not live 
without my fiſter : my eyes were always fixed on her; 
and if ſhe left me but a moment, ſhe found them at 
her return bathed in tears: every day did not add more 
to my age than to my love. My father, aſtoniſhed at 
ſo ſtrong a ſympathy, wiſhed indeed to marry us toge- 
ther, according to the ancient. cuſtom of the Guebres, 
introduced by Cambyſes, but the fear of the Maho- 
metans, whoſe yoke we live. under, reftrains thoſe of 
our nation from thinking of ſuch holy alliances, which 
our religion rather commands than forbids, and which 
. reſemble ſo much the natural union conſtituted by 
nature, My father, ſeeing it would be dangerous to 

A ſect of fire-worſhippers among the Perſians, ' The curious - 


reader may ſee a farther account of them in Prideaux's Connection, 
and Calmet's Dictionar x. ee 


255 follow 
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follow his inclination and mine, determined to extin- 
guiſh a flame which he thought in its infancy, but 
which was at its height; he pretended to make a 
voyage, and took me with him, leaving my ſiſter in the 
hands of one of his relations, for my mother had been 
dead two years. I will not tell you what my deſpair 
was at this ſeparation : I embraced my ſiſter, all bathed 
in tears, but I ſhed none; for grief had rendered me 
inſenſible. We arrived at Tefflis, and my father, hav- 
ing intruſted my education to one of our relations, left 
me there, and returned home. Some time after I 
learned, that, by the intereſt of one of his friends, he 
had got my ſiſter into the king's ſeraglio, where ſhe at- 
tended a ſultana. If I had been informed of her death, 
I could not have been more affected; for, beſides that 
I had no hopes of ſeeing her again, her entering into 
the ſeraglio had made her a Mahometan; and ſhe 
could no more, according to the prejudice of that reli- 
gion, regard me but with horror. However, not 
being able to live longer at Tefflis, weary of myſelf 
and of life, I returned to Iſpahan. My firſt words to 
my father were bitter; I reproached him with having 
put his daughter in a place, into which none can 
enter without changing their religion.“ You have 
brought upon your family, faid I to him, the wrath of 
heaven, and of the ſun that lights you : you have done 
worſe than if you had ſullied the elements, ſince you 
have defiled the foul of your daughter, which is not 
leſs pure: I ſhall die of grief and love, but may my 
death be the only puniſhment that God may make you 
feel!” At theſe words I went out; and, during two 
years, I paſſed my life in looking at the walls of the 
ſeraglio, and conſidering the part where my ſiſter might 
be; expoſing myſelf a thouſand times every day to be 
killed by the eunuchs, who Kr their round about 
theſe dreadful apartments. At laſt my father died; 
and the ſultana, whom my {ii-r waited on, obſerving 
her beauty increaſed every day, b<came jealous of my 
. — an 
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and married her to an eunuch, who paſſionately wiſhed 
for her. By this means my ſiſter left the ſeraglio, and 
took with her eunuch an houſe at Iſpahan. I was 
above three months without an opportunity of ſpeaking 
to her ; the eunuch, the moſt jealous of all men, always 
putting me off with frivolous excuſes. At laſt, I en- 
tered this ſeraglio, and was obliged to talk through a 
latticed window. The eyes of a lynx could not have 
diſcovered her, ſo hid was ſhe with her dreſs and veils 
and | only knew her by her voice. What was my 
emotion when I ſaw myſelf ſo near her, and fo far 
from her ! I reſtrained myſelf, for I was obſerved. As 


to her, it ſeemed to me that ſhe ſhed ſome tears. Her 


huſband offered to make ſome trifling excuſes, but 
I treated him as the moſt contemptible of ſlaves. He 
was quite confounded, when he found I talked to my 
ſiſter in a language unknown to him; this was the 
ancient Perſic, which is our ſacred language. What, 
my ſiſter, ſaid I, is it true that you have renounced 
the religion of your fathers? I know that on entering 
the ſeraglio you muſt have made profeſſion of Maho- 
metiſm ; but tell me, hath your heart conſented like 
your mouth, to quit the religion which permits me to 
ove you? And for whom have you quitted that re- 
ligion which ought to be fo dear to us? For a wretch 
yet marked with the chains he wore ; who, if he was a 
man, would be the laſt of mankind.” * My brother,” 
faid ſhe, © this man of whom you ſpeak is my huſband : 
I muſt honour him, all unworthy as he appears to 
you ; and I ſhould alſo be the laſt of women, if ——” 
Ah, my ſiſter!” interrupted 1, you are a Guebre ; 
he is not your huſband, nor can he be; if you was 
a believer, like your forefathers, you could not but 


regard him as a monſter,” © Alas,” faid ſhe, © at what 


a diſtance does that religion ſhew itſelf to me ! Scarce 
had I known its precepts, when 1 was obliged to re- 
nounce it. You muſt obſerve, that the language 1 
ſpeak is not very familiar to me, and that I take the 
| utmoſt 
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utmoſt pains to expreſs myſelf : but be aſſured, that 
the remembrance of our childhood always gives me 
pleaſure ; but, ſince that time, I have known onl 
falſe joys; that there hath 3 a day of my fe 
in which I have not thought of you ; that you have a 
greater ſhare in my marriage than you can believe ; 
and that it had not been concluded but from a hope of 
ſeeing you again. But this day, which hath coſt me 
fo much, will yet coſt me more! I fee you are quite 
beſide Yourſelf, my huſband foams with rage and jea- 
louſy ; I ſhall ſee you no more; I, without doubt, 
ſpeak to you for the laft time of my life: if fo, my 
brother, it will not be long.” At theſe words ſhe 
wept ; and finding herſelf incapable of talking, ſhe left 
me, the moſt diſconſolate of all men. Three or four 
days after, I deſired to ſee my ſiſter; the barbarous 
eunuch would indeed have hindered me ; but, beſides 
that theſe kind of huſbands have not the ſame authority 
over their wives as others, he loved — — ſo paſ- 
ſionately, that he knew not how to refuſe her any thing. 
I faw her again in the ſame place, and with the fame 
veils, attended by two ſlaves, which made me have 
recourſe to our own language. My ſiſter,“ faid I, 
how comes it that I cannot fee you, without findin 
myſelf in this terrible ſituation ? Theſe walls whi 
keep you ſhut up, theſe bolts and iron gates, theſe mi- 
ſerable attendants who watch you, put me in a rage. 
How have you loſt that ſweet liberty which your an- 
ceſtors enjoyed! Your mother, who was fo chaſte, did 
not give herſelf to her huſband to guard her virtue, but 
her virtue itſelf was her guard: they both lived happy 
together in mutual confidence; and the ſimplicity of 
their manners was to them a treaſure a thouſand times 
more precious than that falſe ſplendor which you ſeem 
to enjoy in this ſumptuous houſe. In loſing your re- 
ligion you have loft your liberty, your happineſs, and 
that precious quality which conſtitutes the honour of 
your ſex. But what is yet worſe, 1s, that you are _ 
| tne 
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the wife, for that you cannot be, but a ſlave to a ſlave, 
who hath been degraded of manhood. © Ah, my 
brother!“ ſaid ſhe, © reſpe& my huſband, reſpect the 
religion I have embraced ; according to which religion 
I cannot hear you, nor ſpeak to you, without guilt.” 
What, my lifter !” cried I, quite in a tranſport,” do 
you then believe this religion to be true?” Ah, faid 
ſhe, © how well would it be for me if it was not! I 
have made too great a ſacrifice to it, not to believe in 
it; and, if my doubts”—At theſe words ſhe was ſilent. 
Ves, your doubts, my ſiſter, are well founded, what- 
ever they are. What can you expect from a religion 
which renders you unhappy here in this world, and 
leaves you no hope of another ? Conſider, our religion 
is the moſt ancient in the whole world; that it hath 
always flouriſhed in Perſia, and hath no other origin 
but with that empire, whoſe beginning is not known; 
it was nothing but chance which introduced Mahomet- 
iſm there; that ſect was eſtabliſhed there, not by the 
power of perſuaſion, but by that of conqueſt. If our 
natural princes had not been weak, you would have 
ſeen the worſhip of the ancient Magi flouriſhing yet. 
Review thoſe ages which ate paſſed, every thing in- 
forms you of Magiſm, and nothing of the Mahometan 
ſe&, which, many thouſand of years after, was but 
then in its infancy.” But,“ faid ſhe, . though my 
religion ſhould be of a more modern date than yours, 
it is at leaſt more pure, ſince it adores none but God; 
whereas you alſo adore the ſun, the ſtars, fire, and 
even the elements.“ I ſee, my ſiſter, that you 
have learned among the Muſſulmans to calumniate our 
holy religion. We worſhip neither the ſtars nor the 
elements, and our fathers never worſhipped them : 
they never raiſed temples to them, they never offered 
ſacrifices to them. They only paid them a religious 
worſhip of an inferior kind, as to the works and mani- 
feſtations of the divinity. But, my ſiſter, in the name 
of him who enlightens us, receive this facred 1 55 
whic 
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which 1 have brought you; it is a book of our le- 
giſlator Zoroaſter, peruſe it without prejudice, receive 
in your: heart the rays of light, which will enlighten 
you as you read it; remember your fathers, who for 
ſo long a time honoured the ſun in the city of the Holy 
Balk; and laſtly, do thou remember me, who hope 
neither for eaſe, happineſs, nor life, but from your 
change.” There, quite tranſported, I quitted her, 
and left her alone to determine the moſt important 
affair that I could have in my life. I came there again 
two days after; I ſaid nothing to her, waiting with 
filence the ſentence of my life, or of my death. Thou 
art beloved, my brother, ſaid ſhe to me, and by a 
Guebre. I have ftruggled a long time; but, gods! 
what difficulties doth love remove! How relieved am T! 
I fear nothing now but loving you too, much; I can 
fix no bounds to my love: but the excels is lawful. 
Ah, how well does this ſuit the ſtate öf my heart! 
But you who have known how to break the chains 
which my mind itſelf had forged, how wilt you break 
thoſe that tie my hands? From this moment I give 
myſelf to thee ; ſhow by the readineſs with which you 
receive "me, how dear this - preſent is to you. My 
brother, the firſt time that I embrace you, I believe | 
ſhall die in your arms.” I can never fully expreſs the 
Joy I felt at theſe words: I did believe, and actually 
ſaw myſelf, in a moment, the moſt happy of all man- 
kind: I ſaw all the wiſhes which I had 2 n five and 
twenty 711 of my life in forming, nearly accompliſh- 
ed, and all thoſe uneaſineſſes vaniſhed, which had ren- 
dered my life ſo burthenſome. But when I had a little 
enjoyed theſe delightful thoughts, I found that I was 
not ſo near my happineſs, as I had ſo haſtily imagined 
within myſelf, though I had ſurmounted the greateſt of 
all obſtacles; . The vigilance of her guardians was to 
be deceived; I did not dare to confide this ſecret of 
my life with any body; I had nobody but my ſiſter, 
and ſhe nobody but me, to conſult: if my ſcheme 

Vor. III. * failed, 
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failed, I ran the riſque of being impriſoned ; but I ſaw 


Opry | 
a ſaw at work: from time to time the work was diſ- 


Soon after we quitted Perſia, where we were not in 
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ſafety, and retired to Georgia. We lived there a year, 
every day more delighted with each other. But as my 
money was near expended, and as I feared the diſtreſs 
of my ſiſter more of myſelf, I left her, to ſeek 
ſome aſſiſtance from our relations. Never was there a 
parting fo tender. But my journey was not only un- 
profitable, but fatal : for finding, on one hand, our 
whole eſtate confiſcated, on the other, my relations in 
a manner incapable of aſſiſting me, I brought away no 
more money. than was ſufficient for my journey back. 
But what was my deſpair at not finding my ſiſter ! 
Some days before my arrival, the Tartars had made 
an incurſion into the town where ſhe was ; and, as they 
found ſhe was beautiful, they took her, and fold her 
to ſome Jews, who were going into Turky, and left 
only a little girl, of whom ſhe had been delivered a 
few months before. I followed theſe Jews, and got 
up to them three leagues off: my prayers, my tears, 
were in vain; they demanded of me thirty tomans for 
her, and would not abate one. After I had aſked 
every body, implored the help of both Chriſtian and 
Turkiſh prieſts, I applied to an Armenian merchant ; 
fold both my daughter and myſelf to him, for five and 
thirty tomans. I went to the Jews, paid them thirty 
tomans, and carried the other five to my ſiſter, whom 
L had not yet ſeen. © Thou art at liberty, my ſiſter, 

ſaid I yo . 3 * 
tomans, which I bring you; I am e ſale of my=- 
ſelf would fetch no more,” *©* What! cned. ſhe, are 
you fold ?” „ Yes, replied I.” Ah, unhappy man, 
what haſt thou done? Was I not miſerable enough 
without your endeavouring to make me more fo ? 
Your liberty conſoled me, and your flavery will ſend 
me to the grave. Ah ! my brother ! how cruel is your 
love | and where is my daughter? I have not ſeen 
her.“ H have fold her alſo, ſaid L” We both melt- 
ed into tears, and were no more able to talk, I went 
afterwards to wait upon my maſter, and my ſiſter r got 
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there almoſt as ſoon as myſelf: ſhe fell down upon her 
knees before my maſter ; © I aſk ſlavery of you, faid | 
ſhe, as others do liberty ; take me, you may ſell me at j 
a higher price than my huſband.” This then occaſion- : 
ed a ſtruggle between us, which drew tears from my d 
maſter. * Unhappy man! ſaid ſhe, did you think 1 8 
would accept of my liberty at the expence of thine? 
Sir, behold here two unfortunate perſons, who muſt 
die if you ſeparate us. I offer myſelf to you, pay me, 
perhaps that money, and my fervices, may one day 
obtain from you what I dare not aſk of you. It is your 
intereſt not to ſeparate us; be aſſured that his life is at 
my difpofal.” The Armenian, who was a good tem- 
pered man, was touched with our misfortunes. © Both 
of you ſerve me, ſaid he, with fidelity and zeal, I pro- 
miſe you, that in a year you ſhall have your hberty. I 
ſee that neither of you merit the misfortunes of your 
condition. If, when at liberty, you fhould be as happy 
as you deſerve to be, if fortune ſhould ſmile upon you, 
| Jam certain you will recompenſe me for the loſs I ſhall 
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ſuſtain.” We both embraced his knees, and went the 
voyage with him. We mutually aſſiſted each other in 
the labours of ſervitude, and I was always delighted 
when 1 had done that work which belonged to my lifter. 
The end of the year at length arrived ; our maſter kept 
his word, and gave us our liberty. We returned to 
Tefflis; there I found an old friend of my father, who 
praiſed phyſic in that city with ſucceſs. He lent me 
ſome money, with which I trafficked. Some affairs 
- afterwards called me to Smyrna, where I ſettled. 
have lived here ſix years, and I enjoy here the moſt de- 
Iightfulrand moſt agreeable ſociety in the world: unity 
reigns in my family, and I would not change my con- 
dition for that of all the kings in the world. I have been 
ſo happy as to find out Armenian merchant, to 
whom I owe every thing, and I have rendered him 
ſome conſiderable ſervices. Bob [> 


Smyrna, the 25th of the moon 
df the iſt Gemmadi, 1714. 
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LS = i TER LR 
Rica to Uſbek, a 


THE other day I went to dine with a man of the 
long robe, by whom I had been often invited. After 
we had talked upon a variety of ſubjects, I ſaid to him, 
* Sir, your profeſſion appears to me to be very trou- 
bleſome.“ Not ſo much as you imagine, anſwered 
he, in the manner we conduct it, it is no more than an 
amuſement.” * But how ? Have not you your head 
always filled with the affairs of another ? Are not you 
perpetually buſied with affairs that do not concern 
you?” © You are right, thoſe affairs do not give us 
any concern, becauſe we do not intereſt ourſelves the 
leaſt in them; and this is the reaſon that the profeſſion 
is not ſo fatiguing as you ſuppoſed it to be.” © When 
I ſaw he treated the matter with ſo much eaſe, I added, 
Sir, I have not yet ſeen your ſtudy.” „I believe 
not, for I have none at all. When I took this office, 
I wanted money to pay for it; I fold my library; and 
the bookſeller, who purchaſed it, out of the great num- 
ber of volumes it contained, left me only my account 
book. But this gives me no concern : we judges do 
not puff ourſelves up with uſeleſs knowledge. What 
buſineſs have we with ſo many volumes of law? Almoſt 
all caſes are hypothetical, and out of the general rule.” 
But may not that be, Sir, ſaid I, becauſe you put 
them out of the general rule ? For, in ſhort, why have 
all the people in the world laws, if they do not make 
uſe of them ? And how can they be uſed if they do not 
know them?” © If you was but acquainted with the 
courts of juſtice, e the magiſtrate, you would 
not talk in this manner: we have living books, who 
are the counſellors, they ſtudy for us, and take upon 
themſelves our inſtruction.” © And do not they ſome- 
times take upon themſelves to deceive you ? * I. 
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You would do well to guard yourſelves againſt their 
arts. They have arms, with which they attack your 
equity, it would be well you had ſome to defend it; 
and not to ſuffer yourſelves to be placed in the middle 


of a battle, ſlightly armed, among men dreſſed in ar- 
mour to the very hin.” 


Paris, the x3th of the 
moon Chahban, 1714. 


LETT IR an. 


Uſbek to Rhedi, at Venice. 


THOU couldſt never have imagined that I ſhould 
become a greater metaphyſician than I was; however 
ſo it is, and you will be convinced of it, when you 
haye endured this inundation of my philoſophy. The 
moſt ſenſible philoſophers, who have reflected upon the 
nature of God, have declared him to be a being moſt 
abſolutely 2 ; but they have very greatly abuſed 
this idea, They have enumerated all the different per · 
fections that man is capable of poſſeſſing, or imagin- 
ing; and with theſe they load this idea of the divinity, 
not conſidering that theſe attributes are frequently op- 
polite to one another, and that they cannot ſubſiſt in 
the ſame ſubject without deſtroying themſelves, The 
poets of the weſt ſay, that a painter, deſirous to make 
a portrait of the goddeſs of beauty, aſſembled the hand- 
ſomeſt Grecian women, and ſelected from each what 


was moſt agreeable, of which ſeveral beauties he com- 


poſed one whole, to reſemble the moſt beautiful of all 
the deſſes. If a man from hence ſhould conclude 
that ſhe was fair and brown, that ſhe had black eyes 
and grey, and that her countenance was mild and fierce, 
he would paſs for a fool. God often wants a perfec- 
ton which would render him very imperfe& : but he is 
men mr 
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Thus, though God is all powerful, he cannot break his 
GAA nor deceive man. Very often too, the ina- 
ility is not in him, but in relative things; and this is 
the reaſon why he cannot change the eſſence of things. 
So that it is not a matter of wonder, that ſome of our 
divines have dared to deny the infinite foreknowledge 
of God ; upon this foundation, that it is incompatible 
with his juſtice. As bold: as this opinion may be, there 
is in metaphyſics, what favours it greatly. According 
to the principles of that, it is not poſſible that God can 
foreſee what depends upon the determination. of free 
agents: becauſe what hath not exiſted, is not in being, 
and conſequently cannot be known, which having no 
properties, cannot be perceived: God cannot read in 
the will what is not in it, or ſee in the foul a thing 
which is not yet exiſting in it : for, till ſhe hath deter- 
mined, the action which ſhe determines upon is not in 
her. The ſoul is the maker of her own determination : 
but there are ſome circumſtances in which ſhe is ſo irre- 
ſolute, that ſhe knows not on which fide to determine. 
Sometimes ſhe may even do it, only to make uſe of her 
liberty ! in ſuch a manner, that God cannot ſee this de- 
termination. beforehand, neither in the action of the 
ſoul, nor in the actions which the objects make upon 
her. How then can God foreſee thoſe things which de- 
— upon the determination of free agents? He could 
oreſee them but in two ways; by conjecture, which is 
irreconcileable with infinite foreknowledge; or other- 
wiſe he muſt ſee them as neceſſary effects, which infal- 
libly follow a cauſe which produces them as infallibly ; 
for the ſoul muſt be free upon this ſuppoſition ; and yet 
in the act, ſhe would be no more ſo than one billiard 
ball is free to lie ſtill when it is puſhed by another, 
However, do not think I would ſet bounds to the know- 
ledge of God. As he makes his ereature act according 
to his own mind, he knows all that he wills to know. 
But though he can ſee every thing, he does not always 
make uſe of that power; he commonly leaves t 


creature 
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creature at liberty to act, or not to act, that he may 
leave him a power to merit or demerit : it is for this 
end then, that he renounces his right which he hath to 
act upon her, and to determine her actions. But when 
he wills to know any thing he always knows it; be- 
cauſe that he needs only to will that it happens as he 
ſees it, and to determine his creatures according to his 
will. Thus it is, that he brings forth what ſhall happen, 
from a number of things merely poſſible, by fixing by 
his decrees, the future determinations of the minds of 
his creatures, and depriving them of that power which 
he hath given them to act, or not to act. If the com- 
pariſon may be uſed, with reſpect to what is above all 
compariſon, a monarch is ignorant of what his ambaſ- 
ſador will do in a certain important affair; if he would 
know it, he need only order him to act in ſuch a man- 
ner; and he may be aſſured the thing will happen as 
he directs. The Koran, and the books of the Jews, 
conſtantly oppoſe this doctrine of abſolute foreknow- 
ledge. Gol appears there throughout ignorant of the 
future determination of human minds; and it ſeems 
that this was the firſt truth Moſes taught mankind. 
God places Adam in a terreſtrial paradiſe, upon condi- 
tion that he ſhould not eat of a certain fruit : an abſurd 
command from a being who knew the future determi- 
nation of the ſoul: for in ſhort, could ſuch a being 
make that the condition of his favour, without render- 
ing it ridiculous? It is as if a man who knew of the 
taking of Bagdad, ſhould fay to another; I will give 
you an hundred tomans, if Bagdad is not taken. 
Would not this be a very bad jeſt ? My dear Rhedi, 
why ſo much philoſophy ? God is above, whom we 
cannot perceive, even in the clouds, Indeed we have 
no knowledge of him, but in his precepts. He is im- 
menſe, ſpintual, infinite. What his greatneſs is, we 
may -conclude from our own weakneſs, Always to 
humble ourſelves, is always to adore him. - 56 
Paris, the laſt day of te 
moon Chahban, 1714, 
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b-E:1 TER: LXX. 
Zelis to Uſbek, at Paris. 


SOLIMAN, whom thou loveſt, is driven to deſ- 
ir, by an affront he hath juſt received. A giddy- 
eaded young man, called Suphis, hath been ſeeking 
theſe three months to marry his daughter; he ſeemed 
pleaſed with her figure, from the report and deſcrip- 
tion that he had of her, from the women who had ſeen 
her from her infancy ; the portion was agreed on, and 
every ing notes without any difficulty. Yeſterday, 
after the firſt ceremonies, the maid went on horſe- 
back, attended by her eunuch, and covered according 
to cuſtom, from head to foot. But, when ſhe was ar- 
rived at the houſe of her. intended huſband, he ſhut 
the door, and {wore he would never receive her, unleſs 
her fortune was augmented. Her relations ran there 
from all parts, to accommodate the matter; and after 
a good deal of diſputing, Soliman agreed to make his 
ſon-in-law a ſmall preſent. The ceremonies of the 
marriage were finiſhed, they conducted the young 
woman to bed with a good deal of violence; but an 
hour after, this giddy-headed young man got up in a 
fury, cut her face in ſevegal places, and aſſerting that 
ſhe was not a virgin, ſent her back to her father. No- 
body can be more confounded tan he is at this injury. 
There are many perſons who maintain, that his daug 
ter is innocent. Fathers are very unhappy to be expoſ- 
ed to ſuch affronts ! If my daughter ſhould receive ſuch 
treatment, I believe I ſhould die of grief. Farewel. 


From the ſeraglio at Fatme, the gth of the 
moon of the iſt Gemmadi, 1714. 
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6 TT TE -R - LXXE 
Uſbek 10 Zelis. 


I AM forry for Soliman, and the more, becauſe 
this diſtreſs is without remedy, and his ſon-in-law hath 
done no more than taking advantage of the power of 
the law. I think this law is very hard, thus to expoſe 
the honour of a family to the caprice of a madman. 
It is eaſy to ſay there are certain ſigns to know the truth 
by : it is an old error which we have now quitted ; 
and our phyſicians have given invincible reaſons of the 
uncertainty. of theſe proofs. There are none even 
among the Chriſtians, who do not regard them as chi- 
merical, though they are plainly eſtabliſned in their 
facred books, and though their antient legiſlator hath 
made the innocence, or condemnation of all their 
daughters to depend upon them. I hear with pleaſure, 
the care thou takeſt of the education of thine. May 
her huſband find her as beautiful, and as pure, as 
Fatima ; may ſhe have ten eunuchs to watch her ; 
may ſhe be the honour and ornament of the ſeraglio 
for which ſhe is decreed; may ſhe always have gilded 
ciclings over her head, and never walk but upon rich 

And, to fill up m wiſhes, may my eyes ſee 
her in all her glory! ; 


Paris, the 5th. of the 
moon Chalyal, 1714. 


L E TT E R IXXI. 
Rica to Tbben, at * * *. 


THE other day I was in company, where I ſaw a 
man who was highly pleaſed with himſelf. He had 
decided, in a quarter of an hour, three queſtions in 
morality, 
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morality, four hiſtorical problems, and five points in 
apr. aac I never ſaw fo univerſal a decider ; 
his mind was never ſuſpended by the leaſt doubt. We 
left the ſciences ; talked of the news of the times. He 
decided the news of the times. I was willing to catch 
him, and ſaid to myſelf, I muſt get into my ftrong 
fort; I will take refuge in my. own country ; I talked 
to him of Perſia; but I had ſcarce ſpoke four words 
to him, but he contradicted me twice, upon the autho- 


rity of Tavernier and Chardin, Hah! faid I to myſelf, 


what a man is this here? He will preſently know all 
the ſtreets in Iſpahan better than myſelf ; I ſoon deter- 
mined what part to take; I was ſilent; I left him to 
talk; and he yet decides, | 


Paris, the Sth of the 
moon Zilcade, 1715. 


LET Tx Low 


Rica to © 6, 


I HAVE heard much talk of a kind of tribunal, 
called the French academy. There is not in the 
whole world a tribunal leſs reſpected; for as ſoon 
as it makes a deciſion, the people break its decrees, 
and impoſe on its laws which it is obliged to follow. 
Some time ſince, in order to fix their authority, they 
publiſhed a code Þ of their deciſions, This babe of 
ſo many fathers, was nearly in its old age when born ; 
and, though legitimate, a baſtard 4, had got into 


® This letter is not a ſatire on the French academy, but 
on all others, who pretend to fix the ſtandard of a living, and con- 
ſequently a fluctuating language. 
2 means the great French dictionary, publiſhed by 
t emy. j 
t The dictionary of Mr. Nuretiere, which he ſtole from the aca- 
demy, and publiſhed before theirs came out; for which baſe action 
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the world before him, was very near ſtifling him in the 
birth. Thoſe who compoſe this tribunal, have no other 
employment but to be continually a-prating ; panegy- 
ric, of its own accord, takes place in their inceſſant 
babbling ; and as ſoon as they are initiated into their 
myſteries, this fury of panegyric ſeizes them, and 
never more leaves them. This body hath forty heads, 
all filled with figures of metaphors and antitheſes ; fo 
that their mouths hardly ever open but with an excla- 
mation; their ears always expect to be ſtruck with 
cadence and harmony. As to their eyes, they are out 
of the queſtion; theſe people ſeem as if they were made 
to hear, and not to ſee. It does not yet ſtand firm 
upon its feet; for time, which is its ſcourge, ſhakes it 
every moment, and deſtroys every thing it doth, Its 
hands were ſaid formerly to have been griping *, I 
ſhall ay nothing of this, but leave it to be decided by 
thoſe who know more of it than myſelf. Such vagaries, 
#* # * are not to be found in our country. Our genius 
does not bend us to ſuch odd fingularities : we always 
ſeek after nature in our plain cuſtoms and native man- 
ners. | 
Paris, the 27th of the 
moon » 1715, 


CER TI 8A an 
Uſbek to Rica, at * * *, 


SOME time ago, a man of my acquaintance ſaid 
to me, I promiſed to bring you to the beſt houſes in 
Paris; 1 will take you now to a great lord, who ſup- 
ports his dignity better than any man in the kingdom.” 
„What do you mean, Sir? is it that his behaviour 


® This is ſuppoſed to allude to Mr. Granier, another member of 
the academy, who defrauded an orphan of a large ſum of money: 
for which they likewiſe expelled him; (* | 
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is more polite, more affable than that of others?“ 
« No,” ſaid he. Oh! I underſtand; he takes all 
opportunities to make every body who comes near him 
ſenſible of his ſuperiority : if it be fo, I have no buſineſs 
to go there: I allow him his whole demand, and ac- 
quieſce in the inferiority he condemns me to.” Yet I 
muſt go there, and I ſaw a little man, fo lofty ; he took 
a pinch of ſnuff with ſo much dignity ; he blowed his 
noſe ſo unmercifully ; he ſpit with ſo much phlegm, 
and careſſed his dogs in a manner ſo offenſive to the 
company, that I could not but wonder at him. Ah, 
ſaid I to myſelf, if, when I was at the court of Perſia, 
I behaved fo, I behaved like a great fool !” We muſt, 
Rica, have been naturally very bad, to have practiſed 
a hundred little inſults towards thoſe people came 
every day to ſhew their good will to us. They knew 
very well our ſuperiority: over them; and, if they had 
been ignorant of it, the favours we every day confer- 
red on them, muſt have convinced them of it. Having 
no neceſſity to do any thing to make ourſelves reſpect- 
ed, we did all to render ourſelves beloved: we were 
acceſſible to the meaneſt, amidſt thoſe: honours, which 
commonly harden the heart, they experienced the ſen- 
' ſibility of ours; they found only our ſoula ſuperior to 
them; we deſcended to their wants. But when it was 
neceſſary to the dignity of our prince in public 
ceremonies, when it was proper to make our nation 
reſpectable to ſtrangers; or laſtly, when in caſes of 
danger it was neceſſary to animate our ſoldiers, we 
aſcended a hundred times higher than we had before 
deſcended; recalled all our dignity into our looks; 
and it was found that we ſometimes properly repre- 
ſented ourſelves. erty 210112 > of A vrolls 1 
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LETTER ILXXV. 
Ulſbek to Rhedi, at Venice. 


I MUST needs confeſs to thee, I have not ob- 
ſerved among the Chriſtians, that lively perſuaſion of 
their religion, that is to be found among the Muſſul- 
mans. There is hence among them a great difference 
between profeſſion and belief, between belief and 
tice. Religion is leſs a matter of holineſs than o dit 
pute, in which every body is concerned. Courtiers, 
ſoldiers, even the women — —.—— againſt it 
to the clergy, demanding proof of what 
they are determined not tto believe. it 1s apa becauſe 
they would be determined by reaſon, and that they 
have taken the pains to examine the truth or falſchood 
of the religion which they reject; they are rebels who 
have felt the yoke, and have ſhook it off before they 
knew what it was. Nor are they better fixed in their 
incredulity than in their faith : — live in a fluctuating 
ſtate, which leads them contin from one opinion 
to another. One of them once — believe 
the of —— ſix months together; as. 
opinions abſolutely d upon the temperature o 
my body; as I have more or leſs animal ſpirits, as my 
—— — as I breathe a finer or groſſer 
air, as my food is light, or ſolid, I am a ſpinoſiſt, a 
ſocinian, a catholic, an atheiſt, or a bigot. When 
the — is at my bedſide, the confeſſor always 
finds me at his diſpoſal. I know very well how to 
hinder religion from diſtreſſing me when I am in health, 
but I allow it to comfort me when I am fick : when I 
have no longer any thing to hope for from, another 
quarter, religion o ers herſelf to me, and gains me by 
her promiſes: Iam very willing to reſign myſelf to her, 
and to Fo die on the ho hopefal ſide. It is a long time ſince 
the Chriſtian princes 70 free all the ſlaves in their king- 


doms; 
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doms ; becauſe, ſay they, Chriſtianity makes all men 
equal. It is true, this act of religion hath been very 
ſerviceable to them. They —_— by this means, 
the power of the nobility, by which they kept the peo- 
ple in ſubjection to themſelves. They afterwards made 
conqueſts in countries where they found it was to their 
advantage to . ſlaves; oy allowed ws buying and 
ſelli forgetting e principles of religion, 
which had fo much touched them. What ſhall we call 
this? Truth at one time, error at another. Why do 
we not act like Chriſtians ? We are very fooliſh to re- 
fuſe ſettlements, and eaſy conqueſts, in happy climates, 
becauſe the water is not pure enough to waſh. us *, ac- 
cording to the principles of the holy Koran. I render 
thanks to the moſt high, who hath ſent Haly, his great 
prophet, from whence it is that I profeſs a religi 

which renders itſelf preferred to all worldly intereſt, and 
which is pure as the heavens, from which it deſcended. 


Paris, the 13th of the 
moon Saphar, 2715. - 
NS * 


LETTER NN 
Uſbek 10 his Friend Iden, at Smyrna. 


IN Europe the laws are very ſevere againſt ſelf- 
par imme L — put them ir ns —— may ſo ſay, 
a ſecond time; they are ignomini ed through 
the ſtreets, marked with infamy, and their 2 con- 
fiſcated. It ſeems to me, Ibben, that theſe are very 
unjuſt laws. When I am loaded with grief, miſery, and 

contempt, hy ſhould I be reſtrained from putting 
an end to my pains, and be cruelly deprived of a re- 
medy that I have in my power? Why would they have 

* The Mahometans have no deſire to take Venice, becauſe. they 
would not have water there proper for their purifications, 7 99 
me 
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me labour for a ſociety of which I conſent no longer 
to be a member ? Why to hold, in ſpite of myſcYf, 
a compact made without my agreement? Society is 
founded upon mutual advantage; but when it becomes 
burthenſome to me, what ſhould hinder me from 
quitting it ? Life was given to me as a favour; I may 
then return it, when it is no more ſo; the cauſe ceaſing, 
the effect then ought alſo to ceaſe. Would a prince 
deſire” that I ſhould be his ſubject, when I reap none 
of the advantages of ſubjection? Can my fellow- 
citizens aſk this unequal diviſion of their benefit, and 
my deſpair ? Will God, contrary to all other benefac- 
tors,, condemn me to'accept of favours which op 
me? I am-obliged to obey the laws, whilſt I live under 
the laws, but when I no longer live under them, can 
they ſtill bind me? But, tis faid, you diſturb the 
order of Providence. God hath united your ſoul to 
your body, and you ſeparate them; you then oppoſe 
his deſigns, and you reſiſt his will. What would they 
ſay by this? Do I diſturb the order of Providence, 
when I alter the modifications of matter, and render 
ſquare a bowl, which the firſt laws of motion, that is 
to ſay, the laus of creation and preſervation, have 
made round? No, without doubt. I do but uſe the 
right which hath been given me; and, in this ſenſe, I 
may diſturb, according to my fancy, all nature, with- 
out its being ſaid, that [oppoſe myſelf: to Providence. 
When my: foul ſhall be ſeparated from my body, will 
there be leſs order, and leis regularity in the univerſe ?. 
Do you believe that this new combination would be 
leſs perfect and leſs dependent upon the general laws? 
That the world can thereby loſe any thing? that the 
works of God would be leſs great? or, rather leſs im- 
menſe? Do you think that my body, when become a 
blade of graſs, a worm, a green turf, would be changed 
into a work of nature leſs worthy of her? and that my 
ſoul, diſengaged from all its earthy part, would be- 
dome leſs pure? Theſe ideas, my dear Ibben, * 
er 
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other ſource but our pride. We are not at all ſenſible 
of our littleneſs; and however it may be, we are 
willing to be reckoned of conſequence in the univerſe, 
and to be there an objeſd of importance. We imagine, 
that the annihilation of ſuch a perfect being as ourſelves 
would degrade all nature; and we do not conceive, 
that one man more or leſs, in the world; what did- I 
ſay, one? all mankind together, a hundred millions of 
heads ſuch as ours, are but one ſmall minute atom, 
whom God perceives not but from the immenſity of 
his knowledge. oer Sei ILL 8407 605 

Paris, the 1 fth of the 

moon Saphar, 1715. 

L E T. T E, X UXXVIL®.. 

Ibben to Uſbek, at Paris. : 

IT appears to me, my dear Uſhek, that to a true 
Muſſulman misfortunes are not ſo much chaſtiſements 
as warnings. Thoſe. are valuable days indeed, which 
lead us to expiate our offences. It is the time of 
proſperity which ought to be ſhortened. To what end 
does all our impatience, ſerve, but to make us ſee. that. 
we would be happy, independently of him who be- 
ſtows happineſs, becauſe he is happineſs itſelf. If a 
being is compoſed of two parts, and that the neceſſity 
of preſerving their union is the greateſt mark of ſub- 
miſſion to the, decrees of the Creator, this then may be 
made a religious law : if this neceſſity of preſerving that 
union is a better ſecurity of human actions, it may be 
made a civil law. PR 4 arg Ai 


Smyrna, the laſt day of the 

- |, moon. Saphar, 1715. 

T, letter, not in the former edition, ſeems to, be adged by 
the author, im anfwer to the former, in which he appears as a de- 
ſender of ſuicide. 
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ow Lol n . Ln 
Rica to Uſbek, a: # * *. 


I SEND thee a copy of a letter, which a French- 
man, who is in Spain, wrote to his friend here: I be- 
lieve you will be pleaſed to ſee it.] have, in ſix 
months time, run through Spain and Portugal; and I 
have lived among a people, who deſpiſing all others, 
do the French alone the honour of hating them. Gra- 
vity is the ſhining character of theſe two nations, it 
ſhows itſelf chiefly there two ways, by ſpectacles and 
muſtachios. The ſpectacles demonſtratively ſhow, that 
he who wears them is a man conſummate in the ſci- 
ences, and buried in profound reading, to ſuch a de- 
gree as to have impaired his ſight : and every noſe that 
is thus ornamented, or loaded, may paſs, without con- 
tradiction, for the noſe of a learned man. As to the 
muſtachio, it is reſpectable in itſelf, and independently 
of any conſequences; though great benefits have been 
ſometimes drawn from it, for the ſervice of the king, 
and the honour of the nation, as hath been made ap 
by a famous Portugueſe general * in the Eaſt-Indies 
for, being in- want of money, he cut off one of his 
muſtachios, and ſent to demand of the inhabitants of 
Goa twenty thouſand piſtoles upon this pledge: they 
very readily accepted it, and he afterwards honourably 
redeemed his muſtachio. It is eaſily conceived that 
ſuch grave and phlegmatic people as theſe may be 
proud; and fo they are. They commonly found it 
upon theſe two conſiderable points. Thoſe who live 
upon the continent of Spain and Portugal, find their 
hearts greatly elated, if they are thoſe who are called 
the Old Chriſtians ; that is to ſay, not originally de- 
ſcended from thoſe, who, in the latter centuries were 
forced by the inquiſition to embrace Chriſtianity. They: 

| * 


* Juan de Caſtro. 
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who live in the Indies are no leſs elated, when they 
conſider that they have the ſublime merit to be, as 
they ſay, men with white ſkins. There never was in 
the ſeraglio of the Grand Signior, a Sultana ſo proud 
of her beauty, as the oldeſt, great ugly cur born, is 
of his olive-white complexion, when in the town of 
Mexico, fitting at his door, with his legs croſſed. A 
man of fuch conſequence, ſo compleat a creature, 
would not work for all the treaſures in the world, nor 
ever perſuade himſelf, by a vile mechanic induſtry, to 
venture the honour and dignity of his ſkin. For you 
muſt know, that when a man hath a certain merit in 
Spain, as for example, when he can add to the quali- 
ties I have been ſpeaking of, that of being the pro- 
prietor of a long ſword, or hath learned of his father 
the art of making a wretched noiſe on an ill-tuned 
guitar, he works no more ; his honour is intereſted in 
the repoſe of his limbs. He who fits ſtill ten hours a 
day, acquires exactly one moiety more of reſpect than 
one who reſts but five; becauſe honour is here to be 
acquired upon a chair. But though theſe invincible 
enemies to labour make a ſhow of philoſophical tran- 
quillity, they have yet none in their heart ; for they are 
always in love. They are the firſt men in the world to 
die languiſhing under the window of their miſtreſſes: 
and every Spaniard who hath not a cold, cannot paſs 
for a gallant. They are in the firſt place bigots, in 
the next jealous. They take great care not to venture 
their wives to the attacks of a ſoldier diſabled with 
wounds, or to a decrepid magiſtrate : but they will 
ſhut them up with a fervent novice, who meekly caſts 
his eyes down to the earth, or a robuſt Franciſcan, who 
as devoutly turns them upwards. They allow their 
wives to appear with their boſoms naked : but they will 
not let their heel be ſeen, leſt they ſhould be catched by 
the foot. The rigours of love are univerſally admitted 
to be great; they are much more ſo to the Spaniards. 
The women relieve their pains, but they only do ſo to 

; Z 2 change 
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change them; and frequently a long and troubleſome 
remembrance of an extinguiſhed paſſion continues with 
them. They obſerve little pieces of politeneſs, which 
in France would appear oddly applied: for example, 
a captain never corrects his ſoldier without firſt aſking 
his leave; and the inquiſition never burns a Jew with- 
out making an apology to him. The Spaniards who 
are not burned appear > fond of the inquiſition, that 
it would be il|-natured to deprive them of it. I would 
only have another erected, not for heretics, but for he- 
reſiarchs, who attribute to ſome little monkiſh tricks 
the ſame efficacy as to the ſeven ſacraments, who wor- 
ſhip every thing which they ſhould only reverence : and 
who are ſo extremely devout, that they are hardl 

Chriſtians. You may meet with wit and good ſenſe 
among the Spaniards, but look for neither in their 
books. View but one of their libraries, romances on 
this ſide, and ſchool divines on the other ; you would 
ſay that they had been made, and collected together, 
by. ſome ſecret enemy to human reaſon. The only 
good one of all their books, is that which was wrote to 
ſhow. the-ridiculouſneſs of all the others. In the new 
world they have made immenſe diſcoveries and as yet 
know not their own continent: they have not yet diſ- 
covered there what they have upon their rivers and in 
their mountains, nations * unknown to them, They 

ſay that the ſun riſes and ſets in their country: but it 

may alfo be ſaid, that, in paſſing his courſe, he rec- 

kons only ruined countries, and deſerted lands —I 

ſhould not be ſorry, Uſbek, to ſee a letter written at 

Madrid. by a Spaniard who had travelled in France; 1 
believe he might thoroughly revenge, himſelf on this 
nation. What a vaſt field for a phlegmatic penſive man 
I imagine he would commence the deſcription of Paris 
in this manner : here is a houſe in which mad folks are. 
put; it might at firſt thought, be expected larger than 
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the whole city; no: the remedy is inſufficient for the 
malady. . Doubtleſs the French, extremely deſpiſed by 
their neighbours, ſhut up ſome madmen in this houſe, 
that it may be thought that thoſe who ate at liberty are 
not ſuch.-—There I leave my Spaniard. Farewel, my 
dear Uſbek. | 


Paris, the 17th of the 
moon Saphar, 1715. 


EF T TE NU 


The Chief black Eunuch to Uſbek ar Paris. 


SOME Armenians, yeſterday, brought to the ſe- 
raglio a young Circaſſian ſlave, whom they defired to 
fell. I made her enter the private apartments, there I 
undreſſed her, I examined her with the eyes of a judge, 
and the more I obſerved her, the more beauties I diſ- 
covered. A virgin modeſty ſeemed to conceal them 
from my view; I ſaw how much it coſt her to ſubmit ; 
ſhe bluſhed at ſeeing herſelf naked, even before me, 
. who, exempt from thoſe paſſions which might alarm her 
modeſty, am unmoved under the empire of that ſex 
and who, the miniſter of modeſty, in the freeſt actions, 
bring only chaſte looks, and can infpue, nothing but 
innocence... From the moment I judged her worthy of 
thee, I bent my eyes downwards; 1 threw a. ſcarlet 
mantle over her; I put upon her finger a ring of gold; 
I proſtrated myſelf at her feet; I adored her as the 
queen of thy heart. I paid the Armenians; I ſhut her 
up from every eye. pb Uſbek, thou poſſeſſeſt 
greater beauties than are encloſed in all the palaces of 
the eaſt. What pleaſure to thee, to find at thy return, 
all that Perſia hath moſt delightful! and to fee in thy 
ſeraglio all the graces re-born, as faſt as time and poſ- 
ſeſſion labour their deſtruCtion. 
From the ſeraglio at Fatme, the 1ſt of 

the moon of the 1ſt Rebiab, 1715. 
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LET TE R UXXX. 
Uſbek to Rhedi, at Venice. 


SINCE I have been in Europe, Rhedi, I have ſeen 
a variety of governments. It is not here as in Aſia, 
where the rules of policy are every where found the 
ſame. I have often enquired which government is moſt 
conformable to reaſon. It appears to me, that the 
molt perfect is that which arrives at its end with the 
leaſt difficulty ; of this kind, that which leads men in a 
way which beſt ſuits their diſpoſition, is the moſt per- 
fect. If under a mild government, the ſubjects are as 
obedient as under a ſevere one; the firſt is preferable, 
becauſe it is moſt conformable to reaſon, and becauſe 
ſeverity is a foreign motive. Be aſſured, Rhedi, that 
in a ftate, puniſhments, more or leſs cruel, do not 
procure greater obedience to the laws. In a count 
where chaſtiſements are moderate, they are as mu 
dreaded as in thoſe where they are tyrannical and dread- 
ful. Let the government be mild, let it be cruel, the 
puniſhment is always gradual ; the puniſhment inflicted 
is greater or leſs, as the crime is greater or leſs. The 
imagination conforms itſelf to the manners of the coun- 
try in which we live: eight days impriſonment, or a 
lighter puniſhment, affects the mind of an European, 
brought up under a mild government, as much as the 
loſs of an arm intimidates an Aſiatic. Men affix a 
certain degree of fear to a certain degree of puniſhment, 
and each makes the diſtribution in his own way : a 
Frenchman ſhall be driven to deſpair at the infamy of a 
puniſhment to which he js condemned, which would 
not deprive a Turk of his fleep for one quarter of an 
hour. Beſides, I do not obſerye that policy, juſtice, 
and equity, are better obſerved in Turky, Perſia, or 
under the Mogul, than in the republics of Holland, 
Venice, and even in England: I do not find that leſs 
crimes 
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- crimes are committed in the former countries, or that 
men intimidated by ſevere puniſhments are more ſub- 
miſſive to the laws. I have, on the contrary, remarked, 
a foundation for injuſtice and diſtreſs in the midſt of 
the very ſame ſtates. I have even found the prince, 
who is himſelf the law, leſs maſter than in any other 
ſtate. I obſerve, that theſe times of rigour have always 
been attended with tumultuous commotions in which 
nobody is chief; and that, hen once a violent autho- 
rity is deſpiſed, there remains no longer ſufficient power 
with any perſon to reſtore it. That the very deſpair of 
impunity ſtrengthens the diſturbance, and renders it 
greater. That, in ſuch ſtates, they never make a ſlight 
revolt; and that there never is any interval between 
murmurings and inſurrections. That there is / no neceſ- 
ſity that _ events ſhould there be prepared' for by 
great cauſes; on the contrary, a great revolution hath 
been produced by the leaſt accident, often alſo as un- 
foreſeen by thoſe who effected it, as by theſe who ſuf- 
fered from it. When Oſman, emperor of the Turks, 
was depoſed, each of thoſe concerned in that attempt 
thought — of what they effected: they demand- 
ed only, in a uppicant manner, that they might have 
juſtice done wit egard to a particular grievance: a 
voice, that none had ever known, from among the 
multitude prone onounced, by accident, the name of Muſ- 
tapha, an 1 E ces was emperor. 


Paris, the ad of the moon 
N IR 1715. 
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or all "gs nations in the world, BED om is 
not one that hath exceeded the Tartars, in, glory, or 
in the greatneſs of their conqueſts. This nation = 
truly 
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truly the, Lord of the univerſe; all others ſeem made to 
ſervs ita it ijs alike the founder and deſtroyer of em- 
Pites-: in all ages it afforded the world marks: of its 

| Ehe an all ages it hath been the ſcourge of nations. 
he Tartazs have twice conquered China, re to this 
time keep: it in ſubjection to them. They rule thoſe 
r the empire af the Mogul. 
Perſia, they ſit upon — of Cyrus 
_ ang. an Glaſs, They have ſubdued Muſcovy. Under 
the name*pf Turks, they have made immenſe con- 
aqhueſis in Europe, Afia, — Africa, and they: reign 
over theſe three parts of the univerſe. And, to ſpeak of 
more remote-tmes, it was from them . that iſſued forth 
ſome pf ghoſe people who. overturned: the Roman em- 
pie. Mat are the conquaſts of Alexander, in com- 
Fuente af Genghiſcan ? This victarious nation 
\ hath, ginly,, wanted: hiſtorrans, to celebrate-the memory 
8 its marynllous atehievements. What immortal 
Jacuons have been buried in obliviond What empires 
ſpunded byahæm, af Mhoſe original we are ignorant 
This warläke: nation, holly taken up With her preſent 
lor ſure of conqueſt at all times, never the of 

omg herſelf in re by's een ce 

her paſt conqueſts. N 
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Rica to liven, at Sν n. K ». 78 
101 2 1 
THOUGH the French talk much, 8 is yet 
among thein” a kind /of mute derviſes, called Carthu- 
ſians. It is ſaid, that Pay gut out theix tongues at 


their/adinittatice ito the - and it is much to 
be wiſhed, that all the 0 7 dev would retrench, 
in the ſame manner, ever 3 their, ofeſſion 


renders uſeleſs to them. 10 Pank mentio! ng theſe 
ſilent People, there are e much more remarkable 
than 
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than they, and who have a very extraordinary talent : 
theſe are ſuch as know how to talk without ſaying any 
thing ; and who ſupport a converſation two hours to- 
gether, without its being poſſible to diſcover their 
meaning, to retail what they ſay, nay, to retain one 
-word-of what they have been talking. Theſe kind of 
people are adored by the women; but not ſo much as 
ſome others, who have received from nature the amiable _ 
talent of ſmiling at proper times, that is, every mo- 
ment, and who aſſume the grace of a pleaſing appro- 
bation for every thing that comes from the ladies. 
But theſe are high accompliſned wits, who can diſcover 
a fine thought in every thing, and find out a thouſand 
little ingenious ſtrokes in the moſt common diſcourſe. 
I know others, who are ſo happy as to introduce into 
their converſation things inanimate, and to make their 
embroidered coat, their white 2 their ſnuff- box, 
their cane, and their gloves, ſpeak for them. It is a 
good way to begin in the ſtreet to make one's ſelf heard 
by the rattling of a coach, or by the loud thunder of a 
knocker at the door: this prologue gives a prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of the reſt of the diſcourſe: and when the in- 
troduction is god, it renders all the folly that follows 
afterwards ſupportable, but which, by good fortune, 
arrives too late. I can aſſure thee that theſe little ta- 
lents, which are made of no value to us, are of great 
uſe here to thoſe who are ſo happy as to poſleſs them; 
and a man of good ſenſe ſhines not at all among ſuch 
people. RI | 
Paris, the 6th of the moon 
of the 2d Rebiab, 2775. 
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Ulſbek to Rhedi, at Venice. 


IF there be a God, Rhedi, he muſt neceſſarily be 
juſt; if he was not fuch, he would be the worft and 
moſt imperfect of all beings. Juſtice is à relation of 
congruity which really ſubſiſts between two things: 
this relation is always the fame, whatever being con- 
fiders it, whether it be God, or an angel, or laſtly a 
man. It is true, men do not always — relati- 
ons: oſten indeed, when they do ſee them, they devi- 
ate from them; and their intereſt is always what they 
fee beſt. Juſtice raiſes her voice, but it is with difficulty 
ſhe makes herſelf heard amidſt the tumult of the paſſi- 
ons. Men may do injuftice, becauſe it is their intereſt 
to commit it, and becauſe they prefer their own private 
ſatisſaction to that of others. It is always with a view to 
themſelves that they act: nobody is wicked for no- 
thing; he muſt have ſome reaſon that determines him; 
and this reaſon is always a reaſon of intereſt. But it is 
mpoſfible that God ſhould ever commit any injuſtice! : 
from the inftant that we ſuppoſe he ſees juſtice, it muft 
neceſſarily be that he follows it: for, as, he hath no 
want of any thing, and is all-ſufficient in himſelf, he 
be the moſt wicked of all beings, becauſe he 
be ſuch without gaining any thing. Thus, 
there was no God, we ought always to love 
juſtice; that is, we ſhould endeavour to reſemble that 
being, of whom we have ſo amiable an idea, and who, 
if he exiſts, muſt neceſſarily be juſt. Though we ſhould 
be free from the yoke of religion, we ought not to be fo 
from that of equity. This it is, Rhedi, that makes me 
believe that juſtice is eternal, and depends not upon 
human compacts, And, if it was dependent upon 
them, it would be a terrible truth, which ſhould be 
concealed even from ourſelves, We are ſurrounded 


by 
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by men ſtronger than we are ; they can injure us in a 
thouſand different ways; three times in four they might 
do it with impunity. What a ſatisfaction to us, to know 
that there is in them, in the heart of all theſe men, an 
inward principle which fights in our favour, and ſecures 
us from their attempts? If it was not for this, we ſhould 
be in continual fear ; we ſhould paſs by men as by 
lions, and we ſhould not be aſſured one moment of our 
goods, honour, and life. All theſe conſiderations make 
me angry at thoſe doctors, who repreſent God as a be- 
ing who exerciſes his power with tyranny ; who make 
him act in a manner that we ourſelves would not, for 
fear of offending him ; who charge him with all thoſe 
imperfections that he puniſhes in us, and, by their con- 
tradictory opinions, repreſent him as an evil being, by 
and by as a being who hates evil, and puniſhes it. 
When a man ſearcheth himſelf, what a ſatisfaction is it 
to him to find that he hath a juſt heart ! This pleaſure, 
as ſevere as it is, muſt delight him : he beholds himſelf 
a being as much above thoſe who have not ſuch a con- 
ſciouſneſs, as he ſees himſelf ſuperior to tygers and 
bears. Yes, Rhedi, if I was ſure always to purſue, 
inviolably, that equity that 1 have before my eyes, 1 

ſhould think myſelf the firſt of mankind, 


Paris, the iſt of the moon of 
the 1ſt Gemmadi, 1715. 
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YESTERDAY I was at the hoſpital of the In- 
valids : I had rather have founded that eſtabliſhment, 
if I was a prince, than have gained three battles. In 
every part of it there appears the hand of a great 
monarch. I think that it is the moſt reſpectable place 

in 
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in the world. What a fight to ſee afſembled in one 
place all the victims of their country, who only breath- 
ed for its defence; and who, ſtill finding the ſame heart, 
but not the ſame power, only bewail themſelves for the 
inability they are under, of facrificing themſelves again 
for their country. What can be more pleaſing, than 
to ſee theſe diſabled warriors, obſerving in this retreat 
as exact a diſcipline as if they were in fear of the pre- 
ſence of an enemy, taking their laſt ſatisfaction in this 
icture of the war, and dividing their hearts and minds 
tween the duties of religion, and thoſe of the mili- 
tary art! I would have the names of thoſe who die for 
their conntry preſerved in temples, and written in re- 
giſters, that ſhould be, as it were, the foundation of 
glory and nobility. 
Paris, the T5th of the movn of 
the 1ſt Gemmadi, 1715. 


nr. 


Uſbek to Mirza, at Iſpahan. 


THOU knoweſt, Mirza, that ſome of the mi- 
nifters of Cha Soliman, had formed a deſign to oblige 
all the Armenians in Perſia to quit the kingdom, or to 
embrace Mahometiſm, from a conceit that our empire 
would be always defiled as long as ſhe protected theſe 
infidels in her boſom. This had finiſhed the Perſian 
greatneſs, if, on this occaſion, blind devotion had 
been liſtened to, It is unknown how this affair failed. 
Neither thoſe who made the propoſal, nor thoſe who 
rejected it, were ſenfible of the confequences : chance 
did the office of reaſon and policy, and faved the em- 
pire from a greater danger than it would have gone 
through from the loſs of a battle and of two cities. By 
baniſhing the Armenians, it is ſuppoſed they would 
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have rooted out, at once, all the traders, and very 
near all the artificers in the kingdom. I am certain 
that the great Chah-Abbas would rather have cut off 
both his arms, than have ſigned ſuch an order; and he 
would have been of opinion, that by thus ſending to 
the Mogul, and the other kings of the Indies, the moſt 
induſtrious of his ſubjects, he had given them half his 
dominions. The perſecution which our Mahometan 
zealots exerciſed againſt the Guebres, obliged them to 
remove in multitudes into the Indies : and depnved 
Perſia of that people, ſo much given to tillage, and 
who alone, by their induſtry, were in a way to get the 
better of the ſterility of our lands. There remained 
but one thing more for bigotry to do, that was, to de- 
ſtroy induſtry ; and then the empire had fallen of itſelf, 
and with it, as a neceſſary conſequence, that very reli- 
gion it wanted to render ſo flouriſhing. If we could 
reaſon without prejudice, I know not, Mirza, but it 
may be good for a ſtate, that there ſhould be ſeveral 
religions in it. It is obſervable, that the members of 
the tolerated religions commonly make themſelves 
more uſeful to their country, than thoſe of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion; becauſe, being excluded from all ho- 
nours, they can only render themſelves conſiderable 
by their opulence ; they are led to acquire it by their 
induſtry, and to embrace the moſt toilſome employ- 
ments in the ſociety. Beſides, as all religions contain 
precepts uſeful to ſociety, it is good that they ſhould 
be obſerved with zeal. Now what is there more ca- 
pable of animating this zeal than a multiplicity of re- 
ligions ? They are rivals who never forgive any thing. 
This jealouſy deſcends to individuals: each keeps 
upon his guard, and is cautious of doing any thing 
that may diſhonour his party, and expoſe it to the 
contempt and unforgiving cenſures of the oppoſite 
party. Accordingly it hath always been obſerved that 
a new ſect introduced into the ſtate, hath been the 
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moſt certain means of reforming all the abuſes of the 
old one. It _ nothing to ſay, that it is not the 
prince's intereſt to permit ſeveral religions in his king- 
dom. Tho! all the ſects in the world were to get to- 
gether in it, it would not be any prejudice to it ; for 
there is not one which doth not enjoin obedience, and 
that doth not preach up ſubmiſhon. I acknowledge 
that hiſtory is full of religious wars ; but we muſt take 
care to obſerve, it was not the multiplicity of religions 
that ee, theſe wars, it was the intolerating ſpirit 
which animated that which thought ſne had the power 
of governing. It was the ſpirit of proſelytiſm, which 
the Jews contracted from the Egyptians, and which 
from them hath paſſed, like an epidemic and popular 
diſeaſe, to Mahometans and Chriſtians. It is, in ſhort, 
the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, the progreſs of which can be 
— — only as a total eclipſe of human reaſon. 
For indeed if there was nothing of inhumanity in forc- 
ing the conſcience of another, though there did not 
ariſe from it any of thoſe bad effects which ſpring from 
it by thouſands, it would be folly to adviſe it. He who 
would have me change my religion, no doubt, deſires 
me to do fo, — . would not change his own if 
he was forced to it: he yet thinks it ſtrange, that I 
will not do a thing which he himſelf would not do, 
perhaps, for the empire of the world. 


Paris, the 26th of the moon 
of the 1ſt Gemmadi, 1715. 
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E ST TR LEES 
Rica to . 


IT ſeems as if every family here governed itſelf 
ſeparately. The huſband hath only the ſhadow of an 
authority over his wife, the father over his children, 
and the maſter over his ſlaves. The law interferes 
in all differences, and you may be ſure, that it is 
always againſt a jealous huſband, a peeviſh father, 
or an ill-tempered maſter. The other day I went to 
the court w juſtice is adminiſtered. Pefore I 
could arrive there, I was obliged to ſuffer the attacks 
of a prodigious number of young ſhop-women, who 
invite you with a deceitful voice. This fight at firſt 
is diverting enough, but it becomes melancholy, when 
you enter the youu halls, where you ſee none but 
perſons whoſe dreſs is even more ſolemn than their 
countenances. At length you come into the ſacred 
place, where all the ſecrets of families are revealed, 
and where the moſt private tranſactions are — 
into open light. Here a modeſt girl comes to confeſs 
the torments of a virginity too long preſerved, her 
ſtruggles, and her ſorrowful reſiſtance ; ſhe is ſo little 
proud of her victory, that threatened every moment 
an approaching defeat ; and that her father may be 
no longer ignorant of her wants, ſhe expoſes them 
to every body. Next comes an impudent wife to 
— the inſults ſhe hath conmitted againſt her 

uſband, as a reaſon to be ſeparated from him. An- 
other, with equal modeſty, ſays ſhe is weary of bearing 
the title of wife, without the enjoyment of one; ſhe 
reveals the hidden myſteries of the marriage night; 
ſhe defires to be put under the inſpection of the moſt 
able artiſts, and by a decree to be re-eſtabliſhed in all 
the rights of virginity: There are even ſome who 
dare defy their huſbands, and challenge them to a 


public 
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public trial, which witneſſes render ſo difficult; a trial 
as diſgraceful to the wife who ſtands to it, as to the huſ- 
band who is caſt by it. A vaſt number of girls, ra- 
viſhed or debauched, repreſent mankind much worſe 
than they are. This court echoes with love, there no 
talk is heard but of enraged fathers, abuſed daughters, 
faithleſs lovers, and diſcontented huſbands. By the law 
obſerved here, every child born in wedlock is counted. 
the huſband's : he may have good reaſons to believe it 
is not his; the law believes it for him, and frees: him 
from his ſcruples and examination. In this tribunal 
they follow the majority of voices; but they ſay it hath: 
been found by experience, that it would be the ſurer 
way to determine by the minority; and this is natural 
enough; for there are very few juſt reaſoners, and all 
the world agrees that there is a very great number of 
falſe ones. 


Paris, the 1ſt of the moon of 
the 2d Gemmadi, 1715. 


LC ET TE R Hern 
Rica 70 * * *. 


MAN, they ſay, is a ſociable animal. In this re- 
ſpect, the French appear to me to be more men than 
others: they may be called men by way of excellence ; 
for they ſeem to be only made for ſociety. But I have 
obſerved among them, perſons who are not only ſoci- 
able, but who are themſelves an univerſal ſociety. They 
multiply themſelves in every corner; they people, in 
an . the four quarters of the town ; a hundred 
men of this ſort make a greater ſhew than two thou- 
ſand citizens. They might repair, in the eyes of a 
ſtranger, the devaſtation made by a plague or famine. 
It is a queſtion in the ſchools, whether the ſame: body. 
can be at one inſtant in ſeveral places: theſe men are 
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a proof of what the philoſophers propoſe as a doubt. 
Theſe men are always in haſte, as they have upon their 
hands the important buſineſs of aſking every body they 
meet---where they are going---and where they have 
been. You can never put it out of their heads, but 
that it is a part of good breeding to viſit the public 
every day, ſeparately, excluſive of the viſits they make 
in general, at places where every body meet ; but as 
this is too ſhort a way, it is reckoned as nothing in the 
rules of their ceremonial. They injure the doors more 
with knocking at them, than the winds and ſtorms. If 
all the porters viſiting lifts were to be examined, their 
names would be found every day mangled a thouſand 
ways in Swiſs * ſcrawls. They paſs their lives in at- 
tending funerals, compliments of condolence, or in 
matrimonial congratulations. The King never confers 
a favour on any of his ſubjects, that it does not put 
them to the expence of a carriage to go and wiſh the 
party joy. At laſt they return home, vaſtly fatigued, 
to reſt themſelves, that they may be able the next day 
to reſume their tireſome employment. The other day 
one of them died of wearineſs, and this epitaph was 
put upon his tomb.—Here is a man at reſt who never 
reſted before. He walked at five hundred and thirty 
burials. He made himſelf merry at the birth of two 
thouſand ſix hundred and fourſcore children. The 

nſions on which he congratulated his friends, always 
in different terms, amounted to two millions ſix hun- 
dred thouſand livres; the ground he walked in town, 
to nine thouſand ſix hundred furlongs ; his walks in 
the country to thirty-ſix. His converſation was pleaſ- 
ing; he had a fund ready made, of three hundred ſixty 
five ſtories: he poſſeſſed beſides, from his youth, an 
hundred and eighteen apothegms collected from the an- 
cients, which he made uſe of upon extraordinary oc- 
ſions. He at laſt died, in the ſixtieth year of his age. 


of 1 portets at the noblemens houſes in France beiag generally 
Swiſs. 
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I hold my tongue, paſſenger, for when ſhould I finiſh 
telling thee every thing that he ſaid, and every thing 
that he ſaw ? 


Paris, the zd of the moon of 
the 2d Gemmadi, 1715. 


LET HE & - LAXAXVEL 
Uſbek to Rhedi, at Venice. 


AT Paris, liberty and equality reign. Birth, vir- 
tue, nor even military ſervice, how great ſoever it may 
be, do not diſtinguiſh a man from the croud in which 
he is confounded. Jealouſy about rank is unknown 
here. They ſay the firſt perſon in Paris is he who hath 
the beſt horſes in his chariot. A great man is he who 
ſees the king, who talks with the miniſters, hath an- 
ceſtors, debts, and penſions. If he can, with all this, 
hide his idleneſs by an air of buſineſs, or a feigned at- 
tachment to his pleaſures, he eſteems himſelf the hap- 
Pieſt of all mankind. In Perſia, no perſon is reckoned 
great, but ſuch on whom the monarch confers ſome part 
of his government. Here, there are perſons who are 
great by their birth, but without intereſt. Kings act 
like thoſe able artificers, who, to execute their works, 
always make uſe of the plaineſt tools. Favour is the 
great divinity of the French ; the miniſter is the high 
prieſt, who offers her many victims: thoſe who attend 
upon her are not dreſſed in white; ſometimes the ſa- 
crificers, and ſometimes the ſacrifices devote even them- 
{elves to their idol, with the whole nation. 


Paris, the gth of the moon of 
the 2d Gemmadi, 1715. 
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LE T T E R UXXXIE. 
Uſbek o Ibben, at Smyrna. 


A THIRST after glory is not different from in- 
ſtint, which every creature hath for its own preſerva- 
tion. - We ſeem to extend our exiſtence, when we can 
make it to be remembered by others; this is a new life 
which we acquire, and which becomes as precious to us 
as that which we received from heaven. But as all men 
are not equally fond of life, neither are they equally ſen- 
ſible to glory. This noble paſſion is indeed always en- 
graved upon their hearts; but imagination and educa- 
tion mould it a thouſand ways. This difference, which 
is founded between man and man, is more perceivable 
between nation and nation. It may be laid down as a 
maxim, that, in every ſtate, the deſire of glory in- 
creaſes with the liberty of the ſubjects, and diminiſhes 
with it: glory is never the companion of ſlavery. A 
ſenſible man ſaid to me, the other day; we are in 
France, in many reſpects, more free than you are in 
Perſia; and therefore, here there is a greater love of 
glory. This happy deluſion makes a Frenchman do 
with pleaſure and inclination what your ſultan obtains 
only from his ſlaves, by continually ſetting before their 
eyes rewards and puniſhments. Therefore, among us, 
the prince is jealous for the honour of the meaneſt of 
his {ibjects There are for the ſupport of it, the moſt 
reſpectable tribunals , this is the ſacred treaſure of the 
nation; and the only one of which the ſovereign is not 
maſter; for he could not be fo, without acting againſt his 
own intereſt. So that when a ſubject finds himſelf in- 
jured in his honour by his prince, either by an unjuſt 
preference, or by the ſmalleſt mark of contempt, he 
quits immediately his court, his employment, and his 
ſervice, and retires to his eſtate. The — between 
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the French troops and yours is, that the one, compoſed 
of ſlaves, naturally cowards, only ſurmount the fear of 
death by that of puniſhment ; which raiſes in the ſoul a 
new kind of terror, which renders them inſenſible: in- 
ſtead of which'the others preſent themſelves to dangers 
with delight, and baniſh fear, by a ſatisfaction which is 
ſuperior to it. But the ſanctuary of honour, reputation, 
and virtue, ſeems to be ſeated in republics, and in thoſe 
ſtates where the word country may be pronounced. At 
Rome, at Athens, at Lacedæmon, honour was the only 
payment for the moſt ſignal ſervices. A crown of oak, 
or laurel, a ſtatue, or an inſcription, was an immenſe 
recompence for a battle won, or a city taken. There a 
man who had performed a brave action, found himſelf 
ſufficiently recompenſed by the action itſelf. He could 
not behold one of his countrymen, without being ſen- 
ſible of the pleaſure of having been his benefactor ; he 
reckoned the number of his ſervices by that of his fel- 
low citizens. Every man is capable of doing good to 
another ; but it is being like to God, to contribute to 
the happineſs of a whole ſociety. But muſt not this no- 
ble emulation be wholly extinct in the hearts of your 
Perſians, among whom employments and honours are 
only derived from the caprice of the ſovereign ? Repu- 
tation and virtue are there only conſidered as imaginary, 
if not accompanied by the favour of the prince, with 
which alone they ſpring up, and die. A man who 
enjoys the public eſteem, is never ſure that he ſhall not 
be diſhonoured the next day. You ſee him to-day the 
general of an army; it may be the next the prince 
makes him his cook, and leaves him no other praiſe to 

hope for, but that of having made a good ragout. 
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L: 7 
| Ulbek to the Same, at Smyrna. 


FROM this general paſſion which. the French na- 
tion have for glory, there is ſprung up in'the minds of 
the people, a certain---I know not what, which they call 
a point of honour : this is propeily the character of every 
profeſſion, but more remarkable in the men of the 
ſword; and among them it is the point of honour by 
way of excellence. It will be * difficult to me to 
make thee underſtand what this is, becauſe we have not 
a right idea of it. The French, formerly, eſpecially 
the nobility, followed ſcarcely any other laws than thoſe 
of this point of honour : they regulated the; whole con- 
duct of their lives; and they were ſo ſtrict, that they 
could not, without ſuffering what was worſe than death, 
I do not ſay infringe, but not even elude, the leaſt 
punctilio of them. When they. had occaſion. to ſettle 
any difference, they ſeldom preſcribed more than one 
method to decide it, that was by duel, which cut off 
all difficulties. But what was the worſt part of it, was, 
that frequently the trial was made between other parties 
beſides thoſe who were intereſted in the affair. How 
little ſoever a perſon might know another, he was 
obliged to enter into the diſpute, and to expoſe his per- 
ſon in the ſame manner as if he himſelf was in anger. 
Such a one always thought himſelf honoured by the 
choice, and ſo flattering a diſtinction: one, who would 
not have been willing to give four piſtoles to a man to 
ſave him and all his family from the gibbet, would make 
no difficulty to run the riſque of his life for him a thou- 
ſand times. 'This manner of deciſion was badly enough 
contrived ; for if one was more dexterous, or ſtronger 
than another, it does not follow that he had more reaſon 
on his fide. Therefore the kings have forbidden it 
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under very ſevere penalties ; but this is in vain : ho- 
nour, which will always reign, rebels, and will acknow- 
ledge no laws: So that the French are in a great ſtate 
of violence : for theſe laws of honour oblige a well- 
bred man to revenge himſelf when he hath been af- 
fronted ; but on the other hand, juſtice puniſhes him 
with the ſevereſt penalties when 15 hath done ſo. If 
men —— the laws of honour, they die upon a ſcaffold; 
if thoſe' of Juſtice; they are baniſhed for ever from the 
ſociety of men: there is then only this cruel alternative, 
x to die, or to be ut 1 7 to ee c en 
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© Uſhek to Ruſtan, 4 Ipaban, 


AP ERS ON bath appeared here ho bath tre- 
veſtied the. eee of an ambaſſador from Perſia; 


Who . ly” ndicules, the two greateſt kings in the 
Ie ; brings to ne French. ' monarch. Lande 


Ne and by his baſe avarice he hath diſg raced 
two empites. "He hath made himſelf contemp üble be- 
fore a people who pretend to be the politch in Eu- 
rope: and. hath given occaſion to have it ſaid in the 
Weſt, that the king of kings reigns over, none but 
barbarians, He hath received honours which he ſeemed 
to wiſh had been denied him: and, as if the court of 
France had had the Perſian grandeur more at heart than 
himſelf, ſhe hath made him appear with dignity before 
a people whoſe contempt he is. Do not tell this at 


Iſpahan; ſpare the head of an Fer wretch. I am 


not willing that our miniſters ſhould puniſh him * 
ir 
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their own imprudence, and the unworthy choice which 
they have made. 


Paris, the laſt day of the moon 
of the ad Gemmadi, 1715. 


LET FF -&--& . a0 
Uſbek 0 Rhedi, at Venice. 


T HE monarch who reigned ſo long, is no more *. 
He made many people talk of him during his life ; all 
the world is ſilent at his death. Firm and courageous 
to the laſt moment, he ſeemed to ſubmit only to deſ- 
tiny. Thus died the great Cha-Abas, after having 
filled the whole earth with his name. Do not imagine 
that this great event hath only given occaſion to moral 
reflections. Every one thought of his own affairs, and 
to take his advantage of this change. The king, great 
grandſon to the deceaſed monarch, being but five years 
old, a prince, his uncle, hath been declared regent of the 
kingdom. The late king made a will, which limited 
the power of the regent. This wiſe prince went to the 
parliament, and, there laying before them all the pre- 
rogatives of his birth, he made them break the regu- 
lations of the monarch, who, defirous to ſurvive him- 
ſelf, ſeemed to have claimed the power of governing, 
even after his death : the parliaments reſemble thoſe 
ruins which we tread under foot, but which always 
recal to our mind the idea of ſome temple famous fie 
the ancient religion of the people. They ſeldom now 
interfere in any thing more than in affairs of juſtice ; 
and their authority will continually decline, unlefs that 
ſome unforeſeen event ſhould arrive, to reſtore life and 
ſtrength to it. Theſe great bodies have followed the 
common 'courſe of human affairs : they yielded to time, 


Louis XIV. who died September 1, 1715. 
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which deſtroys every thing, to the corruption of man- 
ners, which hath weakened every thing, to the ſu- 
preme, which hath overturned all things. But the re- 
gent, who wiſhed to render himſelf agreeable to the 
people, ſeemed at firſt to reſpect this ſhadow of public 
liberty; and, as if he had an intention to raiſe from the 
ground the temple and the idol, he was willing that 
they ſhould regard it as the ſupport of monarchy, and 
the foundation of all legal authority. | 


Paris, the 4th of the moon 
Rheged, 3725. 


Uſbek to his Brother, Santon * in the Monaftery of 


TI HUMBLE myſelf before thee, facred Santon, 
and proſtrate myſelf upon the earth: I regard the 
prints of thy footſteps as the apple of my eye. Thy 
ſanctity is fo great, that it ſeemeth as if thou hadſt the 
heart of our holy prophet ; thy auſterities aſtoniſh 
even heaven itſelf: the angels have beheld thee from 
the ſummit of glory, and have cried out, how can he 
yet be upon earth, when his ſpirit is with us, and flies 
about the throne which is ſupported by the clouds? 
How then can I but honour thee; I who have learned 
from our doctors, that the derviſes, even the infidel 
ones, have always a ſacred character, which renders 
them reſpectable to true believers ; and that God hath 
choſen to himſelf, out of every part of the earth, ſome 
ſouls more pure than others, whom he hath ſeparated 
from the wicked world, to the end that their mortifi- 
cations and fervent prayers may ſuſpend his wrath, 
ready to fall upon fo many rebellious people? The 


A kind of Mahometan monk, 2 
Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians tell wonders of their firſt Santons, who took 
ſanctuary by thouſands in the frightful deſerts of The- 
bais, and had for their chiefs, Paul, Anthony, and 
Pacomus. If what they ſay of them be true, their lives 
were as full of prodigies as thoſe of our moſt ſacred 
Imaums. They ſometimes paſſed ten entire years 
without ſeeing a ſingle perſon : but they dwelt night and 
day with demons; they were continually tormented b 

theſe evil ſpirits ; they found them in their beds, at their 
tables, they never had any place of ſecurity from them. 
If all this be true, venerable Santon, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that no perſon ever lived in worſe compa- 
ny. The more ſenſible Chriſtians regard all theſe ac- 

counts as a natural allegory, which ſerves to make us 
ſenſible of the miſerable ſtate of humanity. In vain 
do we ſeek in deſerts for a ſtate of eaſe : temptations 
follow us every where; our paſſions, repreſented by 

the demons, never wholly quit us : thoſe monſters of 
the heart, theſe illuſions of the mind, theſe vain phan- 
toms of error and falſehood, appear continually to us, 
to miſlead us, and attack us even in our faſts and hair- 
cloths, that is, even in our greateſt ſtrength. For my 
part, venerable Santon, I know that the meſſenger of 
God hath chained Satan, and precipitated him into the 
abyſs: he hath purified the earth, formerly filled with 
his power, and hath rendered it worthy of the abode of 
his angels and prophets. . 


Paris, the gth of the moon 
Chabban, 1715. 


LIT T-E *R - U. 
Uſbek 1 Rhedi, at Venice. 


I NEVER heard any body talk of the law of na- 
tions, but he carefully begun with inquiring into the 
origin of ſociety ; which appears ridiculous to me. If 

| men 
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men did not form themſelves into ſocieties, if they | 
avoided and fled from each other, it would be right to 
aſk the reaſon, and to enquire why they kept themſelves 
ſeparate ; but they are born all united to one another, 
a fon is born near his father, and there he continues; 
here is ſociety and the cauſe of it. The law of nations 
is better underſtood in Europe than in Aſia, yet it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the paſſions of princes, the 
patience of nations, the flattery of authors, have cor- 
rupted all the principles of it. This law, as it is at pre- 
ſent, is a ſcience which teaches princes to what degree 
they may violate juſtice without hurting their own inte- 
reſt. What a knaviſh diſtinction this! Rhedi, to har- 
den their conſciences, by reducing iniquity to a ſcience, 
by giving rules for it, by ſettling the principles of it, 
and drawing conſequences from them ! The unlimited 
power of our ſublime ſultans, which hath no rule but 
it{elf, doth not produce more monſters than this baſe 
art, which can make juſtice bend, all inflexible as it is. 
It ſeems, Rhedi, there are two kinds of juſtice entirely 
different, one which regulates the affairs of private per- 
ſons, which reigns in the civil law; another which re- 
gulates the 3 that ariſe between people and 
people, which: tyrannizes in the law of nations: as if 
the law of nations was not a civil law, - not indeed of a 
particular country, but of the world. I ſhall in another 
letter explain my thoughts further to thee upon this ſub- 
ject. | it, 

, Paris, the iſt of the moon 

Zalhage, 1716. ; 
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TRR NM. 
Uſbek 7 the: Same. 


THE magiſtrates ought to adminiſter juſtice be- 
tween citizen and citizen, every nation ought to do 
the ſame between themſelves. and another nation. 1 : 

a * | this 
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this ſecond diſtribution of juſtice, no other maxims ought 
to be employed but thoſe in the firſt. For,nation and 
nation there is ſeldom need of a third to judge between 
them, becauſe the ſubjects of their diſputes are for the 
moſt part always plain and eaſy to be determined. The 
intereſts of the two nations are generally ſo ſeparate, that 
nothing more is neceſſary but a love of juſtice to find it 
out; they can ſcarcely miſtake the proper cauſe. It is 
not the ſame with the differences that happen between 
private perſons. As they live in ſociety, their intereſts 
are ſo mixed and ſo confounded, and there are ſo many 
different kinds of them, that it is neceſſary for a third 
perſon to clear up what the covetouſneſs of the parties 
endeavour to obſcure. There are but two kinds of juſt 
wars: one which is waged to repulſe the attack of an 
enemy, the other to ſuccour an ally. who is attacked.. It 
would not be juſtice to enter into a war upon the private 
quarrel of a. prince ; unleſs the caſe was ſo heinous as to 
merit the death of the prince or the people who com- 
mitted it. Thus, a prince ſhould not engage in a war 
becauſe he hath been refuſed an honour which was his 
right, or for any unſuitable demeanor towards his am- 
baſſadors, and ſuch ſimilar caſes ; no more than a pri- 
vate perſon ought to kill him who refuſes him prece- 
dency. The. reaſon is this, as a declaration of war 
ought to be an act of juſtice, wherein the puniſhment 
ſhould always be in proportion to the fault, it ſhould be 
inquired whether the party againft whom war, is declared 
merits death. For to make war againſt any perſon, is 
to be willing to puniſh him with death. In the law of 
nations the ſevereſt act of juſtice is war, ſince the effect 
of it is the deſtruction of ſociety. Repriſals are f the 
ſecond degree. To proportion the puniſhment of the 
offence, is a law which no tribunal could ever avoid ob- 
ſerving. The third act of juſtice, is to deprive a prince 
of the advantages that he might denve from us, always 
proportioning the puniſhment to the offence. * The 
fourth act of juſtice which ought to be the moſt frequent, 
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is the renunciation of the alliance of a people againſt 
whom we have reaſon to complain. This puniſhment 
anſwers to that of baniſnment, appointed by courts of 
juſtice to cut off delinquents from the community. Thus 
2 prince, whoſe alliance we renounce, is cut off from 
our ſociety, and is no longer one of its members. A 
greater affront cannot be done to a prince than to re- 
nounce his alliance, nor a greater honour than to con- 
tract one with him. There is nothing among men, that 
can be more honourable, or more uſeful to mankind, 
than to be always attentive to their preſervation. But 
that the alliance may be binding it muſt be juſt; fo that 
an alliance concluded between two nations to oppreſs a 
third is not lawful, and may be broke without a fault. 
It is not ſuitable to the honour and dignity of a prince 
to ally himfelf to a tyrant. An Egyptian monarch 
once remonſtrated to a king of Samos, upon his cruelty 
and tyranny, and called upon him to amend; as he did 
not, he ſent him word that he renounced his friendſhip 
and alliance, Conqueſt of itſelf gives no right. When 
a ſociety ſubſiſts, it is a fecurity for peace and for repa- 
ration of injuries; and if it is deſtroyed, or diſperſed, it 
is a monument of tyranny. Treaties of peace are ſo 
facred among men, that they ſeem as if they were the 
dictates of nature which reclaims its rights. They are 
always lawful, when the conditions of them are ſuch, 
that both parties may preſerve themſelves : without 
which that of the two ſocieties which would periſh, de- 
prived of its natural defence by peace, may ſeek it by 
war. For nature, which hath eſtabliſhed different de- 


grees of ſtrength and weakneſs among men, hath Fer, 
8, 


often made weakneſs equal to ſtrength, by deſpair. T 

Rhedi, is what I call the civil law; the law of nations, 

or rather the law of reaſon, Square ag 
Paris; the ad of the moon | 
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r = © 
The Chief Eunuch to Uſbek at Paris. 


THERE are a great many yellow women arrived 
here, from the kingdom of Viſapour : I have bought 
one for thy brother, the governor of Mazenderan, 
who, about a month ago, ſent me his ſublime com- 
mands, and a hundred tomans. I underſtand women 
the better, becauſe they do not ſurprize me, and my 
eyes are not troubled by the motions of the heart. I 
have never ſeen ſo regular and perfect a beauty: her 
ſparkling eyes enliven her face, and heighten the 
luſtre of a complexion, capable of eclipſing all the 
beauties of Circaſſia. The chief eunuch of a merchant 
of Iſpahan treated with me for her; but ſhe diſdain- 
fully avoided his ſight, and ſeemed to court mine, as 
if ſhe would have told me, that a mean merchant was 
unworthy of her, and that ſhe was deſtined for a more 
illuſtrious huſband. I confeſs to thee, I feel a ſecret 
Joy within myſelf, when I think of the charms of this 
beautiful perſon : I ang 4 I ſee her entering into the 
ſeraglio of thy brother ; I pleaſe myſelf with a foreſight 
of the aſtoniſhment of all his wives; the ape? t 


ity 
eſs 
of others; the malicious pleaſure of thoſe who have 
nothing further to hope for, and the enraged ambition 
of thoſe who yet have hope. I am travelling from one 
end of the kingdom to another, entirely to change the 
face of the ſeraglio ; what paſſions am I going to pro- 
voke; what fears and troubles am I preparing! Yet 
notwithſtanding all this inward diſtreſs, there ſhall 
not be leſs outward tranquility ; great revolutions 
ſhall be hid in the bottom of the heart; they ſhall be 
conſumed with grief, and their joys reſtrained; their 
obedience ſhall be not the leſs exact, nor the govern- 
ment leſs ſevere ; that mild behaviour they are always 


obliged 
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obliged to ſhew, ſhall ſpring up from the depth of their 
very deſpair. We have obſerved, the more women 


we have under our care, the leſs trouble they give us. 


A greater neceſſity of pleaſing, leſs convenience for ca- 
balling, more examples of ſubmiſſion ; all theſe form 
their chains. Each of them continually watches the 
ſteps of the others; it ſeems as if, in conſort with us, 
they ſtrive to render themſelves more dependent ; they 
do part of our work for us, and open our eyes when we 
ſhut them. What ſhall I ſay ? They continually ſtir up 
their maſter againſt their rivals, and fee not how near 
they themſelves are to be puniſhed next. But all this, 


magnificent lord, all this is nothing without the maſter's 


preſence. What can we do with this vain phantom of 
authority, which can never be entirely communicated ? 
We do but faintly repreſent the half of thyſelf; we can 
only ſhew them an hateful ſeverity. Thou tempereſt 
fear with hopes; more abſolute when thou careſſeſt, 
than when thou only threateneſt. Return then, mag- 
nificent lord, return to theſe manſions, and carry 
through the whole of them thy empire. Come and aſ- 
ſuage their deſpairing paſſions; come and remove every 
pretext. to ſtray,; come and appeaſe murmuring love, 
and make even duty itſelf amiable; come, laſtly, and 
relieve thy faithful eunuchs from a burthen which every 


day grows more heavy. 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpahan, the 8th of 
the moon Zilhage, 1716, 


L E T T E R XCVIL 
Uſbek 0 Haſſein, Dervife of the mountain of Jaron. 


o THOU, ſage derviſe, whoſe curious mind is 
reſplendent with ſuch a variety of knowledge, hearken 
to what Tam going to fay to thee. There are * 
* phers 
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phers here, who indeed have not arrived at the pinna- 
cle of oriental wiſdom: they have not indeed been 
caught up to the throne of light: they have not heard 
the ineffable words echo from the concerts of angels, nor 
felt the awful impreſſions of a divine fury: but, left to 
themſelves, deprived of theſe holy aſſiſtances, they fol- 
low, in ſilence, the traces of human reaſon. Thou canſt 
not believe how far this guide hath led them. They have 
diſperſed the chaos, and have explained, by a ſimple 
mechaniſm, the order of the divine architecture. The 
author of nature hath given motion to matter; there 
was nothing more wanting to produce that prodigious 
variety of effects which we ſee in the univerſe. The 
laws which common legiſlators offer to us to regulate 
human ſociety, are ſubject to alteration, like the minds 
of thoſe who form them, and the people who obſerve 
them : theſe men here talk of nothing but of laws gene- 
ral, immutable, eternal, which are obſerved without any 
exception, with order, regularity, and an infinite readi- 
neſs, in the great immenſity of ſpace. And what doſt 
thou think, divine man, that theſe laws are? Thou 
imagineſt, perhaps, that penetrating into the councils of 
the Eternal, thou ſhalt be aſtoniſhed with the ſublimity 
of deep myſteries; thou renounceſt beforehand, the 
power of comprehending ; -thou promiſeſt thyſelf only 
admiration. But thou wilt ſoon change thy thoughts ; 
they do not dazzle us with a falſe parade; the plainneſs 
of them have made them long miſunderſtood ; and it 
was not till after much reflection, that all their fruitful- 
neſs and extenſiveneſs were diſcovered. The firſt law 
is, that all bodies tend to form right lines, unleſs they 


meet with ſome obſtacle which turns them out of them; 


and the ſecond, which is no more than a conſequence 
of the former, is that all bodies which move round a 
center, have a tendency to fly from it ; becauſe that the 
farther it is removed, the more the line which it moves 
in, approaches to a right line. See, divine dervife, the 
key of nature; here are the fruitful principles, _ 
whic 
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which they draw conſequences which extend beyond our 
ſight. The knowledge of five or fix truths hath filled 
their philoſophy full of wonders; and hath enabled 
them to effect more marvellous miracles than all thoſe 
which are related to us of our holy prophets. For in 
ſhort, I am perſuaded that there is none of our doctors 
who would not have been embarraſſed, if he had been 
aſked to weigh in a balance, all the air which ſurrounds 
the earth, or to meaſure all the water which falls every 
year upon the ſurface of it; and who muſt not have 
thought more than once, before he could have told how 
many leagues ſound travels in an hour ? What time a 
ray of light takes up in its journey from the ſun to us ? 
How many fathom it is from hence to Saturn? what is 
the curve according to whicha ſhipſhould be cut to make 
the beſt ſailer that can poſſibly be? Perhaps if ſome di- 
vine man had embelliſhed the works of theſe philoſophers 
with lofty and ſublime expreſſions ; if he had mixed 
bold figures and myſterious allegories, he would have 
- compoſed a noble work, which would have been infe- 


-* rior to none except the holy Koran. However, if it be 


neceſlary to tell thee what I think, I rarely give into the 
figurative ſtile. Our Koran abounds with trifles, which 
to me always appear as ſuch, tho' they riſe with ſtrength 
and livelineſs of expreſſion. At firſt it ſeems as if theſe 
inſpired writings were only the divine ideas cloathed in 
the language of men. On the contrary, we often meet 
in the Koran, the language of God, and the ideas of men, 
as if, by a marvellous caprice, the ſupreme Being had 
dictated the words, and man had furniſhed the ſenti- 


ments. Perhaps thou wilt reply, I talk too freely of 


things which are deemed moſt holy among us; this thou 


wilt believe is the fruit of that liberty which diftin- 


guiſheth the people of this country. No; heaven be 

praiſed, my head hath not corrupted my heart ; and, 

while I breathe, Hali ſhall be my prophet. 
Paris, the 1 5th of the moon 85 


Chahban, 1716. 8. 
L E T- 
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| Uſbek 70 Ibben, at Smyrna. 


THERE is no country in the world where fortune 
is ſo inconſtant as in this. A revolution of ten years 
ſhall precipitate: the rich man into miſery, and exalt 
the poor man with rapid wings to the ſummit of afflu- 
ence. The new-made rich man admires the. wiſdom of 
Providence, the poor man the blind diſpoſal of fate. 
Thoſe who collect the taxes ſwim in the midſt of trea- 
ſures : there are among them a few Tantaluſes. Yet 
they come into this employment from extreme wretch- 
edneſs. They are deſpiſed like dirt whilſt they are 
poor; when they are rich, they are well enough ef- 
teemed, as they neglect nothing to acquire, reſpect. 
At preſent they are in a terrible ſituation. They are 
going to erect a chamber of juſtice, called fo, becauſe 

is to ſtrip them of all their riches: They cannot 
transfer their effects, nor conceal them ; for they are 
obliged to render a juſt Ly ir upon pain' of death; 
fo 'that they are compelled to 'pals a vey nary frat, 
as I may ſay, between their lives and their money. 
To fill up their misfortune, there is a miniſter 10 4 
able for his wit, who honors them with his jokes, 
and is very "merry upon all the defiherations of the 


council. Phey will not always find miniſters diſpoſed 
to make the people laugh; and they ought to take it 


kindly of lim for behavirig ſo. The body of footmen 
is more reſpectable in France than any where elſe : it 
is a ſeminary of great lords; they fill up the vacancies 
in the other ſtates. Thoſe who compoſe it take place 
of the unfortunate great, of ruined magiſtrates, of gen- 
tlemen killed by the fury of war; and when'ithey can- 
not ſupply Wart from among themſelves, they raiſe up 
all the . by the = of their daughters, 
who are a bind of a dung by which mountainous and 
Vol. III. B b barren 
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barren lands are fattened. I find Providence, Ibben, 
wonderful in her manner of diſtributing wealth. If 
fhe granted it only to good men, it would not have 
been ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from virtue, and men 
would never have been ſenſible of the infignificancy of 
riches. But when we examine who are the people moſt 
loaded with them, by deſpiſing of the rich, + we ſhall 
come at laſt to contemn riches themſelves, 


Pari the 26th of the moon 
= „ 1717+ 


LK T. TER NIX. 
|__| Rica 10 Rhedi, ar Venice. 


THE caprices of faſhion. among the French are 
aſtoniſhing ; they have forgot how they were dreſſed 
in the ſummer: they are even more ignorant how they 
ſhall dreſs. this winter: but, above all, it is not to be 
believed how much it coſts a huſband to put his wife in 
the faſnion. What ſhould I get by giving thee, a full 
account .of their dreſs and ornaments ? A new faſhion 
would deltroy all my labour, as it does that of their 
works; and before thou hadſt received my letter, the 
whole would be changed. A woman who quits Paris, 
to go and paſs {ix months in the country, is as anti- 
quated at her return, as if ſhe had been forgotten thirty 
years. The fon does not know the portrait of his mo- 
ther; ſo ſtrange does the dreſs ſhe was drawn in app 
to him: he imagines it is ſome American who is there 
repreſented, or that the painter had a mind to expreſs 
ſome fancy of his own. - Sometimes the head-dreſſes 
mount up, gradually to a great height, and a ſudden 
revolution makes them deſcend again at once. There 
was a time when the immenſe loftineſs of them left the 
face of a woman in the middle of her body; another 
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time, the feet occupied the ſame ſituation; the heels 
formed a kind of pedeſtals, which raiſed the women 
into the air. Who will credit this? The architects 
have often been obliged to raiſe, lower, and enlarge 
the doors, as the dreſs of the women required theſe 
changes; and the rules of their art have been ſubject- 
ed to their caprice. You ſhall ſometimes ſee, upon 
one face, a prodigious quantity of patches, and next 
day they all diſappear again. The women formerly 
had ſhapes and teeth, at preſent they are not regarded. 
In this changeable nation, whatever an unlucky joker 
may ſay to the contrary, the daughters are differently 
formed from their mothers. It is the ſame in their be- 
haviour and manner of life, as with their faſhions : the 
French change their cuſtoms according to the age of 
their king. The monarch might even be able to ren- 
der this nation grave, if he would undertake it. The 
prince communicates his own ſentiments to the court, 
the court to the city, the city to the provinces. The 
_ ;n the ſovereign is a mold in which all the reſt are 
ormed. | 


Paris, the 8th of the 


moon , 1717» 
LT TEES 
Rica to the Same. 


THE other day I wrote to thee about the great 
inconſtancy of the French in their faſhions. Yet it is 
inconceivable to what a degree they are infatuated with 
them ; * determine every thing by them: they 
are the rules by which they judge of the tranſations 
of other nations: whatever is foreign appears to 
them ridiculous, I confeſs to thee, I know not 
how to reconcile this madneſs for their cuſtoms, 
with the inconſtancy with which they are dail 
changing them. wow'y tell thee that they deſpiſe 


every 
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every thing that is foreign, I ſpeak only of trifles ; 
for, upon n occaſions, they ſeem to be diffi- 


dent even of themſelves, to their own degradation. 
They are very ready to allow other nations are wiſer, 
provided they will allow that they are better dreſſed: 
they are quite willing to ſubmit themſelves to the laws 
of a rival nation, provided French peruke- makers may 
decide, like legiſlators, the ſhape of foreign perukes 
To them nothing appears ſo glorious, as to ſee the 
taſte of their cooks reign from north to ſouth, and the 
ordonnances of their tire-women extend through all 
the toilettes of Europe. With theſe noble advantages 
what does it ſignify to them if their good ſenſe comes 
to them from abroad, and that they have taken from 
their neighbours every thing that relates to their go- 
vernment, political and civil? Who would think, that 
a kingdom, the moſt ancient, and the moſt powerful 
in Europe, ſhould have been governed about ten ages 
by laws which were not made for them ? If the French 
had been conquered it would not be difficult to com- 
prehend this : but they are the conquerors. They have 
abandoned the ancient laws made by their firft kings, 
in the general aſſemblies of the nation; and what is 
more extraordinary, the Roman laws, which they have 
taken inſtead of them, were partly made, and partly 
digeſted by the emperors cotemporary with their legiſ- 
htors. And, that the theft might be complete, and 
that all their good ſenſe might be derived from others, 
they have adopted all the - conſtitutions of the popes, 
and made them a new part of their law ; anew kind of 
llavery.. In theſe latter times they have, it is true, 
ig 


efied in writing ſome ſtatutes of cities and pro- 


vinces ; but they are almoſt all taken from the Roman 
law. This multitude of adopted, and, if I may fay, 
naturalized laws, is ſo great, that it oppreſſes equally 
Juſtice and the judge. But theſe volumes of laws are 
nothing in compariſon to that terrible army of gloſſers, 
commentators, and compllers: a ſet of men as weak, 
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as to the juſtneſs of their underſtanding, as they are 
ſtrong from their number. This is not all: theſe fo- 
” laws have introduced formalities, whoſe exceſs is 
a diſgrace to human reaſon. It would be very difficult 
to determine whether formality hath been more hurtful 
when it got into the law, or 4 it took place in phy- 
fic ; whether it hath ravaged more under the robe of 
the lawyer, than under the large hat of the phyſician ; 
and whether, in the one, it hath ruined more people, 
than it hath killed under the other. | 


Paris, the 17th of the 
moon Saphar, 1715. 


GL 1- £3 8 6 


Uſbek to * * 8. 


THE are always talking here of the conſtitution. 
The other day I went into a houſe, where the firſt per- 
ſon I ſaw was a great fat man, with a ruddy com- 
plexion, who ſaid, with a loud voice, I have publiſhed 
my mandate ; I ſhall make no further anſwer to what 
you ſay ; but read that mandate, and you will find 
that I have reſolved all your doubts. I ſweated much 
to do it, ſaid he wiping his forehead with his hand; I 
had need of all my learning, and I was obliged to read 
many a Latin author. I believe ſo, ſaid a man who 
was by; for it is a curious work, and TI defy even the 

eſuit, who comes ſo often to ſee you, to compoſe a 
tter, Read it then, replied the other, and you will 
be better inſtructed in theſe matters in a quarter of an 
hour, than if I had talked to you a whole day. Thus 
he avoided entering into a converſation, and expoling 
his inſufficiency. But as he ſaw himſelf prefled, he 
was obliged to quit his entrenchments ; and began to 
ſay, with a theological energy, a great many fooliſh 
things, ſupported by a derviſe who ſhewed the — 
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reſpect to what he ſaid. When two perſons who were 
preſent denied him any of his principles, he preſently 
cried out it is certain, we have fo determined it, and 
we are infallible judges. And how came you, faid I 
to him then, to be infallible judges ? Do not you per- 
ceive, replied he, that the holy ſpirit hath enlightened 
us ? That is happy, returned I; for from the manner 
of your talking to-day I perceive you have great need 
to be enlightened. 175 


Paris, the 18th of the moon 
Rebiab, 1717. 


rn OÞ, 


Uſbek 0 Ibben, at Smyrna. 


THE moſt powerful ſtates in Europe, are thoſe of 
the emperor, the kings of France, Spain, and Eng- 
land. Italy, and a large part of Germany, are divided 
into a great many little ſtates, the princes of which 
are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the martyrs of Sovereignty. Our 
glorious ſultans have more wives than ſome of theſe 
petty princes have fubjects. The ſtates of Italy, which 
are not ſo united, are more to be pitied, their domi- 
. nions are as much expoſed as ſo many caravanſeras, 
they are forced to admit the firſt who come; they are 
therefore obliged to attach themſelves to ſome great 
prince, and give him a ſhare of their fears, rather than 
of their aſſiſtance, The greater part of the govern- 
ments in Europe are monarchical, or rather they are ſo 
called : for I do not know whether there ever was one 
truly ſo; at leaſt it is difficult that they ſhould ſubſiſt 
long without being corrupted. It is a ſlate of violence, 
that always degenerates into deſpotiſm, or into a repub- 
lic. The power can never be equally divided between 
the people and the prince; the balance is too difficult 
to be preſerved : the power muſt decreaſe on one _ 
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- whilſt it increaſes on the other; but the balance is ge- 
nerally in favour of the prince, who is at the head of 
the armies. Accordingly the power of the European 
kings is very great, and it may be ſaid they have as 
much as they pleaſe : but they do not exerciſe it ſo ex- 
tenſively as our ſultans; firſt, becauſe they are not 
willing to offend the manners and religion of the peo- 
ple; ſecondly, becauſe it is not their intereſt to extend 
it ſo far. Nothing more reduces princes to the condi- 
tion of their ſubjects, than the immenſe power they 
exerciſe over them; nothing ſubjects them more to the 
turns and caprices of fortune. The cuſtom, in ſome 
ſtates, of putting to death all thoſe who offend them, 
upon the leaſt ſignal that they make, deſtroys that pro- 
portion which ought to be obſerved between crimes and 
puniſnments, which is in a manner the ſoul of a ſtate, 
and the harmony of empires; and this proportion, 
carefully obſerved by the Chriſtian princes, hath given 
them a very great advantage over our ſultans. A Per- 
ſian who hath, by imprudence or misfortune, drawn 
upon himſelf the diſpleaſure of his prince, is ſure to die: 
the ſmalleſt fault, or the leaſt caprice, reduces him to 
this neceſſity. But, if he had attempted the life of 
his ſovereign, if he had deſigned to give up places of 
importance into the hands of the enemy, he ſtill 
would but loſe his life; he runs no greater riſque in 
this latter caſe than in the former. So that under the 
leaſt diſgrace, ſeeing certain death before him, and 
nothing worſe to fear, he is naturally led to diſturb the 
ſtate, and to conſpire againſt his ſovereign, the only 
reſource he hath left. It is not the ſame with the 
great men in Europe, from whom their diſgrace takes 
away only the good will and favour of their prince. 
They retire from court, and think of nothing but 
enjoying a quiet life, and the advantages of their 
birth. As they ſeldom loſe their lives but for high- 
treaſon, they are fearful of falling into it, from a con- 
ſideration of how much they have to loſe, and vow 
. | ittle 
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little to gain: this is the reaſon that we ſee few rebelli- 
ons here, and few princes periſh by violent deaths. If 
in that unlimited power our princes have, they did not 
take ſo many precautions for the ſecurity of their lives, 
they would not live a day ; and if they had not in their 

y a great number of troops to tyrannize over the reſt 
of their ſubjects, their empire would not ſubſiſt a month. 
It is not above three or four ages ago, that a king of 
France took guards, contrary to the cuſtom of thoſe 
times, to ſecure himſelf from ſome ruffians, whom a 
petty prince of Aſia had ſent to aſſaſſinate him: till 
then kings lived quiet in the midſt of their ſubjects, as 
fathers amidſt their children. Though the kings of 
France cannot, of their own motion, take away the 
life of any of their ſubjects, like our ſultans, they have 
however always the power of extending mercy to all 
criminals ; it is ſufficient that a man hath been ſo happy 
as to ſee the auguſt countenance of his prince, to re- 
move his unworthineſs to live; Theſe monarchs are 
like the ſun, who carries warmth and life every where. 

Paris, the 2th of the moon = £ 
of the 2d Rebiab, 1717. 


. B T. T ER O18; 
Ulbek to the Same. 


TO 1 the ſubject of my laſt letter, hear what 
a ſenſible European faid to me the other day. The 
worſt method the Aſiatic princes could take, is to ſhut 
themſelves up as they do. They think to render them- 
ſelves more reſpected : but they make the foyalty re- 
ſpected, and not the king; and attach the minds of 
the ſubjects to a certain throne and not to a certain 
perſon. That inviſible power which governs, is always 
the ſame to the people. Though ten kings, who are 
known only by name, have their throats cut one after 
another, the ſubjects are ſenſible of no difference; it 
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is juſt as if they had been governed by their ſpirits. If 
the deteſtable parricide of the great king Henry IV. 
here, had given his blow to one of the Indian kings, 
maſter of the royal fignet, and of a great treaſure which 
would have ſeemed to have been heaped up for him, he 
would quietly have aſſumed the reins of the empire, 
without any perſon's thinking to inquire after his 
king, or. his family and children. We wonder that 
there is ſcarcely ever any change in the governments of 
the eaſtern princes : whence comes this, if it is not 
that they are tyrannical and terrible ? Changes cannot 
be effected but by the prince, or by the people. 
Now, there, the princes will take care not to make a 
change, becauſe, being in ſo high a degree of power, 
they Fave. af they can have ; if they were to make any 
change, it could not but be to their own prejudice. 
As to the ſubjects, if any one of them forms ſuch a 
deſign, he cannot execute it upon the ſtate; it would 
be neceſſary he ſhould counterbalance immediately a 
power formidable, and always the only one; he wants 
time as well as the means: but he has no more than to 
go to the ſource of this power ; and he wants nothin 
but an arm and a moment. The murderer mcun 
the throne, whilſt the monarch deſcends, falls, and ex- 
pires at his feet. A malecontent, in Europe, thinks of 
carrying on ſome private intelligence; to go over to 
the enemy : to get ſome ſtrong place into his power ; 
to excite murmurings among the ſubjects. A male- 
content, in Aſia, aims directly at the prince, ſurpriſes, 
ſtrikes, and overthrows: he blots out his very memory; 
in an inſtant ſlave and maſter, in an inſtant uſurper and 
lawful. Unhappy the king who hath but one head 
he ſeems to collect all his power upon it, only to point 
out to the firſt ambitious rebel the part where he may 
meet with it all together. + 
ofthe ad Rab, 75g. 
the 2d 9, 1717. 
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Co ET 3 © KR CF: 
Uſbek to the Same. 


ALL the people of Europe are not equally ſubject 
to their princes : for inſtance, the impatient humour of 
the Engliſh ſeldom gives their king time to make his 
power heavy. Paſhve obedience and non-refiſtance 
are no virtues in their eſteem. They ſay upon this 
head very extraordinary things. According to them, 
there is but one tie that can bind men, which is that of 
gratitude : a huſband, a wife, a father and ſon, are 
not bound to each other, but either by the love they 
bear to one another, or by mutual ſervices: and theſe 

- different motives of acknowledgment are the origin of 
every kingdom, and of all ſocieties. But if a prince, 
very far from making his ſubjects live happy, endea- 
vours to oppreſs and ruin them, the foundation of obe- 
dience ceaſes ; nothing ties them, nothing attaches 
them to him, and they return to their natural liberty. 
They maintain that no unlimited power can be lawful, 
| becauſe it never could lawfully commence. For we 
cannot, ſay they, give to another more power over us, 
than we have ourſelves : now we have not an unlimited 
power over ourſelves; for inſtance, we cannot take 
away our own lives, no perſon then upon earth, con- 
a they, hath a right to ſuch a power. High trea- 
ſon is nothing, according to them, but a crime com- 
mitted by the weaker againſt the ſtronger, by diſobey- 
ing him, in whatever manner he does ſo. - Accordingly 
the * of England, when they found themſelves 
ſtrongeſt in oppoſition to one of their kings, declared 
it to be high treaſon in a king to make war upon his 
ſubjects. They have therefore good reaſon to ſay, 
that the precept in their Koran, which enjoins obe- 


ence to the powers, is not very difficult to be followed, 
as it is impoſſible for them not to obſerve it; ſince it is 
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not to the moſt virtuous that they are obliged to ſub- 
mit, but to the ſtrongeſt. The Engliſh ſay, that one 
of their kings having overcome, and taken priſoner, a 
rince who diſputed the crown with him, wo! reproach- 
ing him with his treachery and perfidiouſneſs; it is not 
above a moment, replied the unfortunate prince, ſince 
it was decided which of us two is the traitor. An uſur- 
r declares all thoſe to be rebels, who have not, like 
im, oppreſſed their country: and, believing there are 
no laws where he ſees no judges, forces reſpect to the 
— — of chance and fortune, as to the decrees of 
eaven. 


Paris, the zoth of the moon 
of the 2d Rebiab, 1717. 


r 


Redi to Uſbek, at Paris. 


THOU talkeſt much to me in one of thy letters, 
of the arts and ſciences cultivated in the weſt. Thou 
wilt be ready to regard me as a barbarian : but I know 
not if the benefit derived from them hath made amends 
to mankind, for the bad uſe to which they are daily 
applied. I have heard fay, that the ſingle invention of 
bombs, hath deſtroyed the liberty of all the people of 
Europe. The princes being no longer willing to in- 
truſt the guard of towns to the citizens, who would ſur- 
render them at the firſt bomb, made that a pretext for 
keeping a large body of regular troops, with which 
they 6. Parr oppreſſed their ſubjects. Thou know- 
eſt, that ſince the invention of gun-powder, there is no 
place impregnable ; that is to ſay, Uſbek, that there 
is not any longer an aſylum upon earth againſt in- 
juſtice and violence. I always tremble, leſt they 
ſhould arrive at laſt at the diſcovery of ſome ſecret 
which may furniſh them with a ſhorter way to _— 
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mankind, and to depopulate whole nations and whole 
kingdoms. Thou haſt read the hiſtorians ; reflect ſe- 
riouſly upon them ; almoſt all monarchies have been 
founded only upon the ignorance of arts, and have 
only been deſtroyed by their being too much cultivat- 
ed. The ancient empire of Perſia may furniſh us with 
a domeſtic example. I have not been long in Europe; 
but | have heard wiſe men talk of the ravages of chy- 
miſtry. It ſeems to be a fourth ſcourge, which ruins 
mankind, and deſtroys them ſingly, but continually ; 
whilſt that of war, plague, and famine, deſtroys them 
in large bodies, but by intervals. How have we been 
benefited by the invention of the compaſs, and the diſ- 
covery of ſo many nations, who have rather communi- 
cated to us their diſtempers, than their riches ? Gold 
and ſilver have been eſtabliſhed, by a general agree- 
ment, to be the price of all her ag nn and the 
meaſure of their value, becauſe theſe metals were ſcarce, 
and unfit for other uſes : what benefit was it to us, 
then, that they ſhould become more common ? and 
that to mark the value of any commodity, we ſhould 
have two or three tokens inſtead of one? This was 
- only a greater inconvenience. But, on the other hand, 
this invention hath been very hurtful to the countries 
that have been diſcovered, Whole nations have been 
diſcovered ; and thoſe who have eſcaped death, have 
been reduced to fo cruel a ſlavery, that the relation of 
it makes the Muſſulmans tremble, Happy ignorance 
of the children of Mahomet ! amiable ſimplicity, fo 
dear to our holy prophet; thou doſt always recal to my 
mind the plain honeſty of ancient times, and that tran- 
quillity which reigned in the hearts of our firſt fathers, 


Venice, the 5th of the moon 
Rhamazan, 1717. 
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T 
Uſbek, to Rhedi, at Venice. 


THOU doſt not think as thou ſayeſt, or elſe thy 
actions are better than thy thoughts. Thou haſt quit- 
ted thy country to gain knowledge, and thou deſpiſeſt 
all inſtruction: thou travelleſt to improve thyſelf, in a 
country where they cultivate the polite arts, and lookeſt 
upon them as hurtful. Shall I tell thee, Rhedi? I 
agree with thee more than thou doft with thyſelf. 
Haſt thou well reflected on the barbarous and unhappy 
condition into which we ſhould be ſunk by the loſs of 
the arts? There is no need to imagine it, we may ſee 
it. There are yet people upon earth among whom an 
ape, tolerably well taught, might live with honour ; 
he would be nearly u a level with the reſt of the 
inhabitants ; he would not be thought an odd being, 
nor a whimſical character; he would paſs as well as 
another, and would even be diſtinguiſhed for his 
liteneſs. Thou ſayeſt, that almoſt all the founders of 
empires have been ignorant of the arts. I will not 
deny that theſe barbarous people may have, like an 
im us torrent, ſpread themſelves over the earth, 
and covered with their favage armies the moſt polite 
ſtates : but, obſerve, they learned the arts, or made 
thoſe they conquered exerciſe them, otherwiſe their 
power would have paſſed away like the noiſe of thun- 
der and tempeſts. Thou ſayeſt, thou art afraid left 
they ſhould invent ſome crueller method of deſtruction 
than that now uſed. No: if ſuch a fatal invention 
ſhould be diſcovered, by the law of nations it would 
be prohibited, and by the unanimous conſent of na- 
tions it would be ſuppreſſed. It is not the intereſt of 
princes to conquer by ſach means: it is their buſineſs 
to gain ſubjects and not lands. Thou doſt complain 
of the invention of gun- powder and bombs, you 
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think it is bad that no place is any longer impregnable, 
that is, you think it is a bad thing that wars ſhould be 
ſooner terminated than they were before. Thou mutt 
have obſerved, in reading of hiſtory, that, ſince the 
invention of gun-powder, battles are much leſs bloody 
than formerly, becauſe armies hardly ever mix among 
one another. And, if an art in ſome particular caſe 
ſhould be found prejudicial, ought it, on that account, 
to be rejected ? Thou thinkeſt that the arts render the 
le effeminate, and by that means are the cauſe of 

the fall of empires. Thou mentioneſt the ruin of the 
antient Perſians, which was the effect of their effemi- 
nacy : but this example is far from being deciſive, 
ſince the Greeks who conquered them fo often, and 
ſubdued them, cultivated the arts with much greater 
aſſiduity. When they ſay, the arts make men effemi- 
nate, they do not in the leaſt ſpeak of thoſe people 
who work at them ; becauſe they are never idle, which, 
of all vices, is that which weakens courage moſt. The 
queſtion then is, as to thoſe who enjoy the fruits of 
them. But as in a polite country, thoſe who reap the 
benefits of one art, are obliged to cultivate another, 
leſt they ſhould be reduced to a ſhameful poverty : it 
follows, that idleneſs and luxury are incompatible with 
the arts. Paris is, perhaps, the moſt luxurious city in 
the world, and refines the moſt upon her pleaſures 
and yet, perhaps, no people live harder than there. 
That one man may live in luxury, a hundred muſt be 
continually labouring. A lady takes it into her head, 
that ſhe muſt appear at an aſſembly in a certain dreſs ; 
from this moment fifty artificers have no leiſure either 
to eat, drink, or ſleep: ſhe commands, and is more 
readily obeyed than our monarch, for intereſt is the 
greateſt monarch upon earth. Thus great application 
to labour, this thirſt to grow rich, runs through every 
rank, from the artificers up to the greateſt men. No- 
body loves to be poorer than him who is next beneath 
him. You may ſee at Paris, a man who hath ſufficient 
10 
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to live upon to the end of the world, who continually 
labours, and ventures the ſhortening of his days, to 
ſcrape up, as he ſays, wherewith to live. The ſame 
ſpirit prevails through the whole nation, nothing is ſeen 
Ho but labour and induſtry. Where then is the 
effeminate people of whom you talk ſo much ? I will 
ſuppoſe, , that in ſome kingdom they ſhould 
ſuffer no arts but ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary for 
the manuring of the lands ; which are nevertheleſs ve 
numerous; and that they ſhould expel all thoſe which 
only adminiſter to pleaſure, or curioſity: I will main- 
tain, that this would be one of the moſt miſerable 
ſtates that hath ever been in the world. Though the 
inhabitants ſhould have reſolution enough to ſhift 
without ſo many things as their wants require, the 
people would decay daily, and the ſtate would become 
ſo weak, that there would be no ſtate fo little that 
-could not conquer it. It would be eaſy to diſcuſs this 
at large, and to make thee ſenſible that the revenues of 
the ſubjects would be almoſt abſolutely at an end, and 
conſequently thoſe of the prince. There would hardly 
be any of thoſe mutual relations between citizens of 
the ſame faculties : they would fee an end to that cir- 
culation of riches, and that increaſe of the revenues 
which ariſe from the dependance of the arts one upon 
another : every one would live upon his land, and 
raiſe no more than what would be preciſely neceſſary 
to keep him from ſtarving. But as this ſometimes is 
not the twentieth part of the revenue of the ſtate, the 
number of the inhabitants muſt diminiſh in proportion, 
and there would be but a twentieth part of them re- 
maining. Conſider to how much the revenue of in- 
ce Land produces annually to the owner 
but the twentieth part of its value; but with a piſtole 
worth of colours a painter will draw a picture that will 
produce him fifty. The ſame may be faid of gold- 
ſmiths, workers in wool and filk, and every kind of 
artificers : from all which we conclude, Rhedi, that, 
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for a prince to be powerful, it is neceſſary his ſubjects 
ſhould live in affluence, it is neceſſary he ſhould | en- 
deavour to procure them every kind of f 

with as much attention as the necellaries of life. 


Paris, the 14th of the 
moon Chalval, 1717. 


LE 1.16. 00, 
5 Rica to Ibben, at Smyrna. 


I HAVE ſeen the poung monarch. . His life is 
very valuable to his ſubjects, it is not leſs ſo to all 
Europe, becauſe of the great troubles his death might 
— 2 But kings are like the gods; and whilſt they 
live, we muſt believe them immortal. His counte- 
nance is majeſtic, but pleaſing; a good education con- 
curs with a happy diſpoſition, and already promiſes a 
great prince. They ſay we can never know the cha- 
racter of theſe weftern princes, till they have paſſed 
theſe two trials, their miſtreſs and their confeſſor. We 
ſnall ſoon ſee the one and the other labouring to poſleſs 
the mind of this, and he on this account will be the 
ſuhyect of great contentions. For, under a young 
prince, theſe two powers are always rivals; but they 
agree and unite together under an old one. A dervide 
hath a difficult part to ſupport with a young prince. 
the king's firength is his weakneſs; but the other tri- 
umphs equally in his ſtrength and weakneſs. At my 
arrival in France, I found the late king entirely go- 
verned by women: and yet, conſidering} his age, I 
believe he had leſs occation for them than any monarch 
upon earth. I one day heard a woman ſay, I muſt 
do ſomething for this young colonel, 1 know his va- 
lour: I muſt ſpeak to the miniſter. - Another ſaid, na 
is aſtowſhing this young abbot hath been got the 
ei 21580000 
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muſt be a biſnop; he is a man of birth, and I can an- 
ſwer for his conduct. However, thou muſt not ima- 
gine that theſe women who held this converſation were 
favourites of the prince: they had not perhaps ſpoke 
to him twice in their lives; which yet is a very eaſy 
thing to do with European princes. But there is not 
a perſon who hath any employment at court, in Paris, 
or in the provinces, who hath not ſome woman through 
: whoſe hands all the favours, and ſometimes all the in- 
Juſtice he can do, always paſs. Theſe women are con- 
ſtantly connected together, and make a kind of repub- 
lic, the members of which are always buſy mutually to 
ſuccour and ſerve each other: it is a new kind of ſtate 
within another; and a perſon at the court at Paris, or 
in the provinces, who. ſees. the miniſters, magiſtrates, 
and prelates, acting in their ſeveral ſtations, if he 
knows notbing of the women who govern them, is like 
a man indeed who ſees a machine at work, but who is 
unacquainted with the ſprings that move it. Doſt thou 
think, Ibben, that a woman agrees to be a miftreſs to 
A miniſter for the pleaſure of 1 ing with him? What a 
range thought this would be Ir is that the may 
every morning preſent him with five or fix. petitions : 
and the, goodneſs of their natural diſpoſition appears in 
the zeal which they have to do good to a great number 
of unhappy people, who procure them a hundred thou- 
ſand livres a year. They complain in Perſia, that the 
kingdom is governed by two or three women: but it 
is much worſe in France, where the women in general 
govern, and not only aſſume the authority in groſs, 
but even divide it among themſelves by retail. 
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. * T- 7 * R . 
ee 10 bbb 
| - THERE are 4 Und of bsbles Here _— al known 
10 us in Perſia, and which ſeem to be mich in faſhion 
here: theſe ate the Jowtrials, Lazy people ate tightily 
pleaſed with teading! Wen thy are hugely delighted 
4— being able to run through thirty volumes in a 
quurtet of an hour. In mot of theſe ' books; the au- 
thor hath hardly paid his ufual compliments, but the 
reader is at his Poo | galp : he leads him half dead into a 
- fubje&! dfrowited in the midit of an ocean of words. 
One nun hath a mind t6/irirnibrtalize himſelf in a do- 
decimo, this in a qzarto, andthet'in # folio a it is neceſſary 
then he ould extend his ſubject in "Proportion ; this 
he does Without merey, efteeming the labour of the 
poor feader às Gee fe who Kills himſelf” in redueing 
Lec the infthor took wy to Enlarge. T A 
not fd, * 4 4, what th in cortipoſing 
kinds of wojk * Fk Laufe eakly end Koh, Fi 
had a mind to ruin my each, aud a bookfaller: 
Breat fatilr of theſe 3 is, that they ſpeak only 
of new Ho; 20 if Hf WA ko Fare 2f It ſeems 
be . till a man bath Lead all the ancient books, 
| 5 eben to prefer me tiew ones to weng. But, 
l- 4 ſe it as 4 law u upon thernſelves, 
t0 ſpalk"of works but” frich. as are jut Hot ft the 
forge, they Ike wife hy thiaiffdves unge er Which 
is, to be Very tireſonie: 17 Pea _ —_ 
thoſe books from which they make t for 
this reaſon, becauſe they are not a indeed, 
what man is bold enough to make ten or a dozen ene- 
mies every month ? The generality of authors are like 
the poets, who will bear a hearty caning without com- 
plaining : but who, little tender of their ſhoulders, are 
ſo much more ſo of their works, that they know — 
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how to bear the leaſt criticiſm. ' A perſon therefore 
muſt take great care how he attacks them in fo ſenſible 
a part; and the journaliſts are well acquainted with 
this. They therefore do juſt the contrary ; they begin 
with praiſing the ſubject treated on; this is their firſt 
folly : from thence they go on to praiſe the author, 
with forced encomiums ; for they have to do with peo- 
ple who are always in breath, ever ready to do them- 
ſelves juſtice, and to attack, with a ſtroke of their pens, 
a fool-hardy journaliſt. | 4 


Paris, the 5th of the 
moon Zilcade, 1718. 


L232 © kk 
Rica to . 


THE univerſity of Paris is the eldeſt daughter of 
the kings of France; and the eldeſt by much; for ſhe 
is above nine hundred years old, fo that ſhe now and 
then doats; I have been told, that ſhe had ſometimes 
a great quarrel with ſome doctors about the letter Q, 
which ſhe would have pronounced like a K. The diſ- 
pute grew ſo warm, that ſome were ſtript of their 
eſtates : the parliament was obliged to determine the 
difference; and it granted permiſſion, by a ſolemn arret, 
to all the ſubjects of the king of France, to pronounce 
this letter according to their own fancy. It was cer- 
tainly very diverting to ſee the two moſt reſpectable 
bodies in Europe, employed in deciding in ſo vehement 
a manner about a letter in the alphabet ! It looks, my 
dear * * *, as if the heads of the greateſt men idiot- 
ized when they meet together; and that where there 
are n there is ſo much the leſs wiſdom. 
Great bodies always attach themſelves fo ſtrongly to 


* He means the quarrel of Ramus, | 
CEL little 
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little _— and fooliſh cuſtoms, that eſſentials never 
come to be [conſidered till afterwards. I have heard 
fay, tha: a —— of Arragon having aſſembled the 
ſtates of Arragon and Catalonia, the firſt meetings 
were employed in deciding what language the deliber- 
ations ſhould be held in: the diſpute was warm, and 
the ſtates would have broke up a thouſand times, if 
they had-not thought of an expedient, which was, that 
the queſtions ſhould- be put in the Catalonian tongue, 
and the anſwers in that of Arragon. 


Paris, the 25th of the moon 
Zilhage, 1718. 


SHE TT E R CX. 
Rica to * * *. 


IHE part a pretty woman hath to conduct, is 
more important than may be imagined. Nothing. is 
more Gris i what paſſes every morning at her 
it, nat er ſervantz; a general of an army does 
not make uſę of more conſideration how to place his 
right, er his corps de reſer ue, than ſhe does to place a 
teh, which may fail. of its end, but of which ſhe 
1 N or foreſees the ſueceſs. What E of mind. 
what thought, continually to be reconciling the intereſts 
of two riyals; to appear neuter to both, while ſhe is re- 
ſigned to the WG and to the other; and makes herſelf 
the mediatrix in all. the, cauſes. of complaint that ſhe 
gives them!] How: buſy in hog the order, and to 
int partics © pleaſure, an to prevent ev accl- 
dent that ge interrupt them Wend al W. the 
reateſt trouble; is not fo be, but to appear, diverted. 
Bee as dull as you pleaſe, they will exc you, e 

81 they can but be thought to have ntl very m 
. ago, | bot was at a ſupper which ſome ladies 
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gave in the country. All the way thither they were 
continually ſaying, however we muſt make ourſelves 
very merry. We were very ill paired, and conſequently 
grave enough. I muſt confeſs, ſays one of the women, 
that we are very merry: there is not to-day in Paris ſo 
gay a party as ours. As I grew heavy, a woman jog- 
ged me, and ſaid, Well, are not we in a charming 
good humour?“ © Yes,” anſwered I yawning, © I be- 
lieve I ſhall burſt myſelf with laughing.” However, 
gravity got the better of our reſolutions ; and, as to 
myſelf, from one gape to another, I ſunk into a le- 
thargic ſleep, which put an end to all my mirth. 


Paris, the 1ſt of the moon 
Maharran, 1718. 


FFT 
Uſbek 0. 


THE late king's reign was ſo long, that the end 
had made the beginning to be forgot. At preſent the 
faſhion is, to be taken up with nothing but with the 
events that happened in his minority : and no body 
reads any thing now but the memoirs of thoſe times.--- 
See a ſpeech which one of the generals of the city of 
Paris made in a council of war : though I muſt confeſs 
I can conceive nothing very great in it. 


* Gentlemen, - 

Though our troops have been repulſed with loſs, 
I believe it will be very eaſy for us to repair this miſ- 
fortune. I have compoſed fix couplets of a ſong 
ready to be publiſhed, which, I am perſuaded, will 
« reſtore all our affairs to an equilibrium. I have made 
choice of ſome excellent voices, which, iſſuing from 
© the cavity of certain firong breaſts, will % N 
move the people. They are ſet to an air, whic 
+ hitherto hath had a ſingular effect. If this does not 


[4 do, 
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do, we will publiſh a print of Mazarine as hanged. 
* Luckily for us, he does not ſpeak good French *, 
© and ſo murders it that it is impoſſible but that his 
* affairs muſt decline. We do not fail making the 
people obſerve, with what a ridiculous accent he pro- 
© nounces . A few days ago we made ſuch a ridi- 
© cule of a blunder that he made in grammar, that it 
© hath been made a joke of in every ſtreet. I hope, 
that before eight days, the people will make the name 
© of Mazarine a general word to expreſs all beaſts of 
burden and carriage. Since our defeat, our muſic 
© about original ſin , hath fo vexed him, that not to 
© ſee all his party reduced to one half, he hath been 
© obliged to ſend back all his pages. Recover yourſelves 
* then; take courage; and be aſſured that we will make 
* him repaſs the mountains by the force of our hiſſes. 


Paris, the 4th of the moon 
Chahban, 1918. 


© 3 Bu is e 
Rhedi to Uſbek, at Paris, 


DURING my ſtay in Europe, I employ myſelf in 
reading the ancient and modern hiſtorians : I compare 
one age with another : I have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
them paſs, as it were before me: and my mind is par- 
ticularly engaged to thoſe great changes which have 
made ſo great a difference between times and times, 
and the earth fo little like itfelf. Thou haft perhaps 
conſidered a thing which is a continual ſubject of won- 


Cardinal Mazarine was an Italian by birth. 

The Cardinal being to pronounce the edi of the Union, he 
called it, before the deputies of the parliament, the edi& of the 
Onion, which made the public very merry. 

{ The fin of his being born a foreigner, 
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der to me. How comes the world to be fo thinly peo- 
led, in compariſon to what it was formerly? How 
bath nature loſt the prodigious fruitfulneſs of the firſt 
ages? Is ſhe already in her old age, and ſunk into a 
ſtate of feebleneſs? I ſtaid ahove a year in Italy, where 
I ſaw nothing but the wregks,of the ancient Italy, fo 
famous in paſt times. Though all the inhabitants live 
in the cities, yet are they entire deſerts, and wholly 
depopulated : they ſeem io ſubſiſt now only to ſhow 
the places where thoſe potent cities ſtood, fo much 
talked of in hiſtory. Some perſons here pretend, that 
the.city of Rome alone contained formerly more people 
than the greateſt kingdom in Europe does at this day. 
There were ſome Roman citizens who had ten, and 
even twenty thouſand ſlaves, without counting thoſe 
who worked at their country houſes : and as they reckon 
that there were four or five hundred thouſand citizens, 
we cannot fix the number of its inhabitants, without 
ſhocking imagination itſelf. In Sicily there were for- 
merly powerful kingdoms, and numerous nations, who 
have ſince diſappeared : this iſland is now conſiderable 
for nothing but its volcanoes. Greece is ſo deſerted, 
that it doth not.contain the hundredth part of its ancient 
inhabitants. Spain, formerly ſo crouded, now ſhows us 
only uninhabited countries; and France is nothing in 
compariſon of that ancient Gaul deſcribed by Cæſar. 
The northern countries are greatly ſtript; they are now 
far from being obliged, as formerly, to divide them- 
ſelves, and to ſend out, like ſwarms, colonies and 
whole nations to ſeek for new habitations.---Poland, 
and Turky in Europe, have hardly any people. We 
cannot find in America the fiftieth part of the men who 
once formed there ſuch great empires. Aſia is ſcarcely 
in a better ſtate. That Aſia Minor, which contained 
ſo many powerful monarchies, and ſuch a vaſt number 
of great cities, hath now but two or three. As to the 
greater Aſia, that part of it which is ſubject to the 
Turk, is not more populous : as to that under the do- 
minion 
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minion of our kings if compared with the flouriſhing 
ſtate it formerly enjoyed, we ſhall find it hath but a 
very ſmall ſhare of thoſe numberleſs inhabitants which 
it had in the times of the Xerxeſes and Dariuſes. As 
to the petty ſtates on the borders of theſe great empires, 
they are really defarts : ſuch are the Kingdoms of Iri- 
metta, Circaſha, and that of Guriel, Theſe princes with 
vaſt dominions, can hardly reckon up fifty thouſand 
ſubjects. Egypt is not leſs deficient than other coun- 
tries. In fine, I ſurvey the whole earth, and I find 
nothing there but ruin and decay : I think I ſee her 
juſt emerging from the Mvages of plague and famine. 
Africa hath always been ſo little known, that we cannot 
ſpeak ſo exactly of it as of other parts of the world: 
but if we conſider only the Mediterranean coaſts, which 
have been always known, we ſhall ſee that it hath great- 
ly fallen from what it was under the Carthaginians and 
the Romans. At preſent her princes are fo weak, that 
they are the moſt petty potentates in the world. Ac- 
cording to a calculation, as exact as can be made in 
matters of this nature, I find there is hardly upon the 
earth the tenth part of the people that there was in 
ancient times. And what is very aſtoniſhing, is, that 
it becomes every day leſs populous: and, if this conti- 
nues, in ten ages it will be no other than a deſert. 
This, Uſbek, is the moſt terrible cataſtrophe that ever 
happened in the world. But we have hardly perceived 
it, becauſe it hath arrived by degrees, and through the 
courſe of a great number of ages, which denotes an 
inward defect, a ſecret hidden poiſon, a languiſhing 
diſeaſe which afflicts human nature. 4 


Venice, the roth of the moon 
1 Rhegeb, 1218. 
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LT 8 & CR 


Ulſbek 7 Rhedi, at Venice. 


THE world, Rhedi, is not incorruptible ; the hea- 
vens themſelves are not; the aſtronomers are eye-wit- 
neſſes of their changes; which are indeed the natural 
effects of the univerſal motion of matter. The earth 
is ſubject, like the other planets, to the laws of mo- 
tion: and ſhe ſuffers within herſelf, a perpetual con- 
flict among her own principles: the ſea and land ſeem 
engaged in an eternal war; every inſtant produces new 
conjunctions. Mankind, in an abode fo ſubject to 
changes, are in a ſtate likewiſe uncertain : a hundred 
thouſand cauſes may act, capable of deſtroying them, 
and much more of increaſing or diminiſhing their num- 
ber. I ſhall not mention to thee thoſe particular ca- 
taſtrophes, ſo frequent among hiſtorians, which have 
deſtroyed cities and whole kingdoms : there are general 
ones, which have often put the human ſpecies within 
an inch of deſtruction. Hiſtory is full of thoſe univer- 
ſal plagues, which have, by turns, deſolated the whole 
earth; of one, among others, that was ſo violent that it 
blaſted the very roots of the plants, and infected the 
whole known world, to the very empire of Cathai : 
one degree more of corruption would perhaps, in a 
ſingle day, have deſtroyed all human nature. It is not 
two centuries ago that the moſt ſhameful of all diſtem- 

rs was felt in Europe, Aſia, and Africa; it wrought 
in a little time prodigious effects, that would have de- 
ſtroyed mankind, if it had continued its progreſs with 
the ſame fury. Depreſſed with diſeaſe from their birth, 
incapable of ſuſtaining the weight of the duties of ſo- 
ciety, they muſt miſerably have periſhed. What if the 
venom had been a little more exalted ? and without 
doubt it would have become fo, if they had not * 

0 
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ſo happy as to find out ſo powerful a remedy as that 
which hath been diſcovered. This diſeaſe, perhaps, 
attacking the parts of generation would have affected 
generation itſelf. But why talk I of the deſtruction 
which might have happened to human nature ? Hath 
it not in fact arrived? and did not the deluge re- 
duce it to one ſingle family? There are philoſophers 
who maintain two creations ; that of things, and that 
of man : they cannot conceive that matter and things 
have been created but ſix thouſand years; that God 
deferred his works during all eternity, and did not uſe 
but yeſterday his creative power. Was it becauſe he 
could, or becauſe he would not ? But, if he could not 
at one time, neither could he at another, It muſt be 
then becauſe he would not: but as there is no ſucceſ- 
ſion of time in God, if we admit that he willed any 
thing once, he willed it always, and from the begin- 
ning. However all hiſtorians mention a firſt father: 
they preſent us with the birth of human nature. Is it 
not natural to think that Adam was ſaved from ſome 
common deſtruction, as Noah was from the deluge ; 
and that theſe great events have been frequent upon 
earth fince the creation? But all theſe deſtructions have 
not been violent. We ſee many parts of the earth 
grown weary, as it were, of furniſhing ſubſiſtence to 
man ; how do we know if the whole earth hath not in 
it general cauſes, flow and imperceptible, of this weari- 
neſs ? I was willing to give thee theſe general ideas, 
before I anſwered more particularly to thy letter of the 
decreaſe of mankind, which hath happened within theſe 
ſeventeen or eighteen centuries. I ſhall ſhow thee in a 
ſucceeding letter, that independent of phyſical cauſes, 


The former editions had here as follows:“ We muſt not 
© therefore pretend to count the years of the world ; the number 
of the grains of ſand upon the ſea-ſhore, is no more to be com- 
* pared to them than one inſtant.” 


there 
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there are moral ones by which this effect may have been 
produced. 


Paris, the 18th of the moon 
Chahban, 1718. 


ö T-E2: 28 
Uſbek to the Same. 


THOU inquireſt from what cauſe the earth is leſs 
populous than it was formerly; and if thou conſidereſt 
carefully, thou wilt find that this great difference 
comes from that which hath happened in our manners. 
Since the Chriſtian and Mahometan religions have di- 
vided the Roman world, things have been greatly 
changed : theſe two religions have been far from being 
ſo favourable to the propagation of our ſpecies, as that 
of thoſe lords of the univerſe. Among the Romans, 
polygamy was prohibited; and by that law it had a 
very great advantage over the Mahometan religion: 
divorces were alſo allowed, which gave it another, and 
no leſs conſiderable advantage over the Chriſtian. I 
find nothing ſo contradictory as this plurality of wives 
permitted by the holy Koran, and the order of ſatiſ- 
fying them commanded in the ſame book. Converſe 
with your wives, ſays the prophet, becauſe ye are as 
mw 22 to them as their veſtments, and they are as 
neceſſary to you as your own veſtments. See here a 
precept which renders the life of a true Muſſulman 
very laborious. He who hath the four wives ſettled by 
law, and only as many concubines, or ſlaves, muſt not 
he be weighed down with ſo many veſtments? Your 
wives are your tillage, faith the prophet ; apply your- 
ſelves therefore to your tillage :; do good for your fouls, 
and you ſhall one day find your recompence. I conſi- 
der a good Muſſulman as a champion, deſtined always 
to be fighting ; but who, ſoon weakened and weighed 
down with his firſt fatigues, faints in the very field of 
bartle, and finds himſelf, as may be faid, to be 

buried 
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buried beneath his own triumphs. Nature ever acts 
ſlowly, and as one may ſay, ſparingly ; her operations 
are never violent, even in her productions ſhe requires 
temperance : ſhe conſtantly goes on by rule and mea- 
ſure : if ſhe is precipitated, ſhe falls into a languor; 
ſhe employs all her remaining ſtrength for her own pre- 
ſervation, quite loſing her productive virtue and gene- 
rative power. It 1s to this ſtate of debility we are al- 
ways reduced by ſo great a number of women, who are 
fitter to exhauſt, than ſatisfy us. It is very common 
among us, to ſee a man with a very great ſeraglio, 
and yet a very ſmall number of children; theſe 
children too are generally weak and unhealthy, and 
feel the imbecility of their fathers. This is not all: 
theſe women, obliged to a forced continence, have 
need of people to guard them, who can be none but 
eunuchs: religion, jealouſy, reaſon itſelf will permit 
no others to approach them : theſe guardians muſt be 
numerous, to the end they may maintain peace within 
doors amidſt the continual contentions of theſe women, 
and prevent attempts from without. So that a man 
who hath ten wives, or concubines, muſt have no 
fewer eunuchs to guard them. But what a loſs to 
ſociety, ſo great a number of men, dead as it were 
from their birth ! What depopulation muſt follow ! 
The female ſlaves kept in the ſeraglio, to wait with the 
eunuchs upon this great number of women, almoſt 
always growing old in an afflicting virginity ; they 
cannot marry while they ſtay there; and their miſtreſſes, 
when once uſed to them, will hardly ever diſmiſs 
them. See how many perſons of both ſexes a ſingle 
man employs for his pleaſures ; they are dead to the 
ſtate, and rendered uſeleſs in the propagation of the 
ſpecies. Conſtantinople and Iſpahan are the capitals 
of the two greateſt empires in the world : it is there 
that every thing ought to terminate, and where every 
body, drawn by a thouſand different ways, ſhould 
come from all parts, Yet even theſe cities Ty 
© 
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of themſelves, and would ſoon be deſtroyed, if the 
ſovereigns did not, almoſt every century, make whole 
nations remove thither to repeople them. I will con- 
tinue this ſubject in another fonter, 


Paris, the 13th of the 
moon Chahban, 1718. 


LE T.T:E kh: cv 
Uſbek to the Same. 


THE Romans had not a leſs number of ſlaves than 
we; they had even more: but they made a better uſe 
of them. So far from hindering by violent means, 
the multiplication of their ſlaves, they on the contrary 
favoured it all in their power; they coupled them, as 
much as they could, by a kind of marriage, by this 
means, they filled their houſes with ſervants of both 
ſexes, of all ages, and the ſtate with an innumerable 
people. Theſe children, who made in time the riches 
of their maſter, were born around him without num- 
ber; he alone had the charge of their maintenance and 
education : their fathers, freed from this burden, fol- 
lowed wholly the inclination of their nature, and multi- 
plied without the fear of having too numerous a family. 
I have obſerved to thee, that among us, all the ſlaves 
are employed in guarding our women, and in nothing 
more; that they are, with reſpect to the ſtate, in a per- 
petual lethargy ; ſo that the cultivation of the arts, and 
of the land, is neceſſarily confined to ſome freemen, 
and ſome heads of families, who apply themſelves to 
it as little as poſſible, | It was not the ſame among the 
Romans. The republic ſerved itſelf with very great 
advantage, by this generation of ſlaves. Each of them 
had his peculium *, which he enjoyed upon ſuch con- 
* Paculium (from um, a little ſtock) : this was among the 
Romans the ſtock: of him who was in ſabjeRion to another, as a 
child of the family, or a ſlave; it conſiſted of what he was able to 
acquire by his own induſtry, without any aſſiſtance from his father, 
or maſter, but with his permiſſion only, Fr 
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ditions as his maſter impoſed upon him ; with this pe- 
culium, he laboured, and applied himſelf in that way to 
which his ingenuity led him. This made himſelf a 
banker; another applied himfelf to commerce by ſea; 
one ſold goods by retail ; another gave himſelf to ſome 
mechanic art, or elſe farmed and cultivated ſome lands; 
but there was none who did not apply himſelf, to his 
utmoſt power, to improve his peculium, which procur- 
ed him, at the ſame time, comforts in his preſent ſtate 
of ſervitude, and the hope of being able, in ſome fu- 
ture time, to purchaſe his liberty; this made a labori- 
ous people, and encouraged arts and ſciences. Theſe 
ſlaves became rich by their care and labour, bought 
their freedom, and became citizens. The republic 
was thus continually repleniſhed, and received into her 
boſom new families as faſt as the old ones failed, I 
may, perhaps in my following letters, have an oppor- 
tunity to prove to thee, that the more men there are in 
any ſtate, there commerce flouriſnes the more; I may 
alſo as eaſily prove, that the more commerce flouriſhes, 
the more the number of le increaſes: theſe two 
things mutually aſſiſt and favour each other. If this is 
ſo, how much muſt this very great number of ſlaves, 
always at work, have grown and increaſed ! Induſtry 
and plenty gave them birth, and they in return gave 
birth to plenty and induſtry. | 
Paris, the 16th of the 
moon Chahban, 1718. 


LETTER 'CXVI 


Uſbek to the Same. 


HITHERTO we have ſpoken only of the Ma- 
hometan countries, and inquired into the reaſon why 
they are leſs populous than thoſe which were ſubje© 
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to the government of the Romans : let us now ex- 
amine what hath produced this effect among the 
Chriſtians. Divorces were allowed in the Pagan reli- 
gion, and forbidden to the Chriſtians. This change, 
which at firſt — appar of ſo little conſequence, had 
by degrees terrible effects, and ſuch as are not eaſily to 
be believed. This not only took away all the ſweets 
of marriage, but ſtruck at its very end: deſirous to 
tie the knot faſter, they looſened it; and, inſtead of 
uniting hearts, as they pretended, they ſeparated them 
for ever. In ſo free an action, and in which the heart 
ought to have fo great a part, they put torment, ne- 
ceſſity, and even fate itſelf. They reckoned for no- 
thing diſguſts, caprices, and unſociable humours : they 
wanted to fix the heart, that 1s to ſay, that which is 
the moſt variable and inconſtant thing in nature: they 
Joined together, without the hope of a change, people 
tired of one another, and almoſt always ill- matched; 
and did by them like thoſe tyrants who uſed to tie 
living mei to dead bodies. Nothing contributed more 
to a mutual attachment, than the power of divorce; 
a huſpand and a wife were induced to bear patiently 
domeftic troubles, knowing they were maſters of the 
power of ending them; and they often retained this 
er in their hand all their life-time, without uſing it, 
this ſingle conſideration, that they were at liberty 

to do fo. It is not the fame with the Chriſttans, their 
eſent vexations drive them to deſpair at the appre- 
enfton' of thoſe which are to come. They ſee nothing 
in the diſcomforts of 'martiage, but their continuance, 
or rather their eternity; hence ariſe diſguſts, conten- 
tions, contempt ; and this is ſo much loſs to poſterity. 
Three years of marriage” are ſcarcely paſt, hut the eſ- 
ſential deſign of it is neglected : thirty years of coldneſs 
follow : private ſeparations are formed as ſtrong, and 
perhaps more hurtful, than if they had been public : 
each lives apart his own way : and all this to the pre- 
judiee of future generations. A man, diſguſted at hav- 
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ing a wife for ever, ſoon gives himſelf up to looſe wo- 
men; a commerce ſhameful, and contrary to nature, 
which, without anſwering the end of marriage, repre- 
ſents at moſt but the pleaſures of it. If, of two perſons 
thus linked together, one be. unfit to anſwer the deſign 
of nature, and the propagation of the ſpecies, either 
from conſtitution or age, that party buries the other 
with itſelf, and renders the other equally uſeleſs. We 
are not therefore to wonder that we. ſee, among the 
Chriſtians, ſo many marriages produce ſo ſmall a num- 
ber of citizens. Divorce is aboliſhed ; marriages ill 
formed are not to be rectified ; the women do not pals, 
as among the Romans, ſucceſſively through the hands 
of ſeveral huſbands; ho, for the time, make the beſt 
they can of them. 1 dare fay, if in a free tate, like 
that of Lacedzmon, where the citizens were continu- 
ally tormented by · odd and; ſubtle laws, and in which 
there was but one family, that of the republic, if it had 
been there eſtabliſhed that the huſbands, might change 
their wives every year, it would have produced an in- 
numerahle people, It is very difficult, to comprehend 
the reaſon. that led the; Chriſtians to aboliſh: divorces. 
Marriage, among all the nations of the world, is a con- 
tract capable of every kind of ſettlement; and none 
ought to be excluded from it but ſuch as eh have 
weakened the deſign of it. But the Chriſtians do not 
conſider it in this point of view; and they are at a 
good deal of trouble to explain themſelves upon this 
lubjeft, They do not make it to conſiſt in the pleaſure 
of ſenſe; on the contrary, as I have already told thee, 
it ſeems as if they were deſirous to baniſh, it as much 
as they can; but it is with them an image, a figure, 
and ſome. ee. Os. that I ee al. ares 
bend. 0 lo nr: f ee nile 
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F 
Ulſbek t the Same. 


THE ſcarcity of people in the Chriſtian countries 
is not to be aſcribed ſolely to the prohibition of di- 
vorces: the great number of eunuchs which they have 
among them, is not a leſs conſiderable occaſion of it; 
I mean the prieſts and derviſes of both ſexes, who de- 
vote themſelves to perpetual continence: this is, among 
the Chriſtians, a virtue of virtues; in which I cannot 
comprehend any virtue, not knowing how that can be 
a virtue which is productive of nothing. I find their 
doctors plainly contradicting themſelves, when they ſay 
that marriage is holy, and that celibacy, which is op- 
polite to it, is more holy; without — that in 
a matter of precepts and dogmas, the good is always 
the beſt. The number of theſe people profeſſing celi- 
bacy is prodigious. Fathers uſed formerly to condemn 
their children to it from their infancy; at preſent they 
devote themſelves to it at fourteen years of age, which 
comes very near to the ſame point. This practice of 
continence hath been the loſs of more men than ever 
have been deſtroyed by the plague, or the moſt bloody 
wars. We ſee in every religious houſe an endleſs fa- 
mily, where nobody is born, and who are maintained 
at the expence of every body elſe. Theſe houſes are 
always open, like ſo many pits, wherein future gene- 
rations are buried alive. This is very different policy 
from that of the Romans, who eſtabliſhed TL 
againſt thoſe who avoided the law of marriage, and who 
wanted to enjoy a liberty ſo oppoſite to the public good. 
I have yet only ſpoken of Catholic countries. in the 
Proteſtant religion every body enjoys the right of pro- 
pagation; it allows neither of prieſts nor derviſes * : 


* I ſuppoſe he means monks and nuns, 
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and if, at the eſtabliſhment of this religion, which 
brought back every thing to the ſtandard of the primi- 
tive times, its founders had not been continually re- 
proached with incontinence, it 1s not to be doubted but 
that, after having rendered the practice of marriage 
univerſal, they would likewiſe have ſoftened the yoke, 
and have concluded with entirely removing the barrier 
which in this caſe ſeparates the Nazarene from Maho- 
met. But however that might have been, it is certain 
that the religion of the Proteftants gives them a very 
great advantage over the Catholics. I might venture 
to ſay, that, in the preſent ſtate of Europe, it is not 
oſſible the Catholic religion ſhould ſubſiſt there five 
undred years. Before the reduction of the power of 
Spain, the Catholics were greatly ftronger than the Pro- 
teſtants. The latter are gradually come to an equality 
with them. The Proteſtants are grown richer and more 
powerful, and the Catholics weaker. The Proteſtant 
countries ought to be, and really are, better peopled 
than thoſe of the Catholics ; from whence it follows, 
firſt, that their public revenues are more conſiderable, 
becauſe they are augmented in proportion to the number 
of thoſe who pay them : ſecondly, that their lands 
are better cultivated : laſtly, that trade flouriſhes bet- 
ter there, becauſe there are more people who have their 
fortunes to make; and where there are more wants, 
there will be more reſources to ſupply them. When 
there are only a ſufficient number of people to culti- 
vate the lands, trade muſt needs periſh ; and where 
there are no more than necellary for carrying on of trade, 
the cultivation of the lands muft be negle&ed ; which 
is indeed to ſay, that both muſt fink together, becauſe 
no perſon can apply himſelf to one but the other muſt 
ſuffer. As to the Catholic countries, not only the cul- 
tivation of their lands is neglected, but even their in- 
duftry is hurtful ; it conſiſts only in learning five or = 
words 
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words of a dead language *. With this attainment, a 
man need not trouble himſelf about his fortune ; he will 
find in a cloiſter a life of eaſe, which in the world would 
have coſt him labour and pains. This is not all ; the der- 
viſes have 1n their hands all the riches of the ſtate ; they 
are a ſociety of miſers, who are always receiving, but 
never reſtore ; they are continually heaping up their re- 
venues, to acquire a large capital. So much wealth, if 
we may be allowed the expreſſion, falls into a dead pally 
and there is no more circulation, no more trade, no more 
arts, no more manufacories. There is no Profeſtant 
prince who does not raiſe from his people much greater 
taxes than the pope does from his ſubjects ; yet theſe lat- 
ter are poor, whilſt the former live in affluence. Trade 
gives life to every thing among the one, but monkery 
carries death among every thing belonging to the others. 


Paris, the 26th of the moon 
Chahban, 1716. 


L238 TTT 
Uſbek to the Same. 


AS we have nothing further to ſay of Aſia and Eu- 
rope, let us pk on to Africa, But as we do not know 
the innermoſt parts of it, we can hardly fay any thing 
of it, except of the coaſts. Thoſe of Barbary, where 
the Mahometan religion is eſtabliſhed, are not fo well 
peopled, as they were in the times of the Romans, for 
the reaſons I have already mentioned. As to the coaſts 
of Guinea, they muſt have been terribly ſtript in two 
hundred years, that the petty kings, or heads of vil- 
lages, ſell their ſubjects to the European princes, to be 
tranſported to their colonies in America, What is very 


* I ſuppoſe he means that ſmall portion of Latin neceſſary to ſay 
maſs. 
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extraordinary is, that this very America, which receives 
every year ſo many new inhabitants, is itſelf a deſert, 
and gains no advantage by the continual loſſes of Africa. 
The ſlaves who are removed into another climate, pe- 
rifh there by thouſands ; and the labour of the mines, in 
which the natives of the country and the ſtrangers are 
continually employed, the malignant vapours that ariſe 
from them, the quickſilver which they are obliged al- 
ways to uſe, deſtroy them without remedy. Nothing 
can be more ridiculoti than to deſtroy an innumerable 
number of men, to take out of the bowels of the earth 
gold and filver : thoſe metals in themſelves abſolutely 
uſeleſs, which are only riches becauſe they have been 
fixed upon for the marks of riches. 


Paris, the laſt of the moon 
Chahban, 1718. 


L E TT E R CXIX. 
| Uſbek to the Same. 


SOMETIMES the fruitfulneſs of a people depends 
upon the minutett circumſtances in the world; in ſuch 
a manner that often nothing is neceſſary but a new turn 
in the imagination, to render them much more nume- 
rous than they were. The Jews ſo frequently exter- 
minated, and always multiplying, have repaired their 
continual loſſes and deſtructions, by this fn gle hope, 
which reigns amongſt all their families, of ſeeing the 
birth of a powerful king, who ſhall be lord of the whole 
earth. . The ancient ings of Perfia had not had ſo 
many. thouſand ſubjects, but on account of this dogma 


in the religion of the Magi, that the moſt pleaſing acts 
to God that men can do, are, to get a child, manure 
4 field, and to plant a tree. If China contains ſuch a 
prodigious number of people, it ariſes only from a cer- 
tain way of thinking: for as the children regard their 


fathers 
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fathers as Gods, whom they reſpect as ſuch in this life, 
whom they honour after their — by facrifices, in 
that they believe that their ſouls extinguiſhed in the 
Tyen *, reſume a new life; every one therefore is im- 
duced to increaſe a family fo dutiful in this life, and 
ſo neceſlary in the next. On the contrary, the coun- 
tries of the Mahometans every day become deſerts, from 
an opinion, which, all holy as it is, yet it is not without 
very hurtful conſequences, when it is rooted in the mind. 
We ſhould conſider ourſelves as travellers who ought to 
have all our thoughts fixed upon another country: but 
all uſeful and permanent labours, every care to ſecure 
fortunes for our children, ſchemes which reach beyond 
this ſhort and tranſitory life, appear as things extrava- 
gant. Indolent to the preſent, and unſolicitous for 
what is to come, we take no trouble to repair public 
buildings, to clear uncultivated lands, nor to manure 
thoſe that are deſerving of our cares; we live in a gene- 
ral ſtate of inſenſibility, and leave every thing to be 
done by Providence. It was a ſpirit of vanity that eſta; 
blithed among the Europeans the unjuſt law of primoge- 
niture, ſo unfavourable to propagation, in that it directs 
the attention of a father to only one of his children, and 
turns his eyes from all the others; in that it obliges him, 
in order to make a ſolid fortune for one only, to hinder 
the ſettlement of the reſt ; laſtly, in that it deſtroys the 
equality of citizens, which conſtitutes all their wealth. 


Paris, the 4th of the moon 
zan, 1717. 


* The original is very obſcure; aneantes dans le Tyen.——As by 
Tyen, the Chineſe not only mean the Sovereign Lord of all things, but 
alſo call the father of a family Den; perhaps the ſenſe of the paſſage 
is this ; they believe that their parents ſouls extinct in the Then, 
that is, in the father, © reſume a new life,” I hazard this conjecture, 
and if miſtaken, ſhould be glad of better information from any in- 
telligent reader. | 
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n CXX. 
Ulſbek to the Same. 


COUNTRIES inhabited by ſavages are uſually 
thinly peopled, from the averſion they almoſt always 
have to labour and the cultivation of lands. This un- 
happy averſion is ſo ſtrong, that when they would make 
an imprecation againſt one of their enemies, they wiſh 
nothing more than that he may be obliged to manure 
a field; thinking no exerciſe noble and worthy of them, 
except hunting and fiſhing. But as there are often 
years in which hunting and fiſhing afford very little, 
they are deſolated by frequent famines : beſides that 
there is not any country where game and fiſh is ſo plen- 
tiful, as to afford ſubſiſtence to a numerous people, be- 
cauſe animals always fly from places too much inha- 
bited. Beſides, the hords of the ſavages, with two or 
three hundred inhabitants in each, ſeparated from one 
another, and having intereſts as different as thoſe of 
two empires, can never Rapport themſelves ; becauſe 
they have not the reſources of great ſtates, whoſe parts 
all unite and mutually aſſiſt each other. There is ano- 
ther cuſtom among the ſavages, not leſs prejudicial than 
the firſt; the cruel cuſtom among the women of pro- 
curing abortions, that their bigneſs may not render 


them diſagreeable to their huſbands. There are ter- 


rible laws here againſt this crime ; they carry them even 
to exceſs. Any woman who does not declare her preg- 
nancy to a magiſtrate, is puniſhed with death if her 
fruit is Joſt : ſhame and modeſty, nay accidents them- 
ſelves, Jo not excutc them... > 
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Uſbek to the Same. 


THE ordinary effect of colonies is the weakening 
of the countries from whence they are drawn, without 
peopling that to which they are removed. Men ought 
to remain where they are: there are diſorders contracted 
by changing a good for a bad air; and others which 
come from changing at all. The air, like plants, is 
charged with the particles of each country. It ſo acts 
upon us, that our conſtitution is fixed by it. When 
we are removed into another country we grow ſick. 
The fluids being accuſtomed to a certain conſiſtency, 
the ſolids to a certain habit, and both to a certain de- 
gree of motion, cannot admit of others, and reſiſt a 
new habit. When a country. is a deſert, it is a ſign 
that there is ſome particular bad quality in the nature 
of the earth or climate: ſo that when we take men 
from a happy climate, to ſend them into ſuch a coun- 
try, we act directly contrary to the end we deſigned, 
The Romans knew this by experience ; they baniſhed 
all their criminals into Sardinia, and made the Jews go 
there too, They were obliged to be contented with 
their loſs ; which the contempt they had for thoſe 
wretches made very eaſy to them. The great Cha- 
Abbas, inclined to deprive the Turks of the means of 
ſupporting great armies upon his frontiers, tranſported 
almoſt all the Armenians out of their own country, and 
ſent more than twenty thouſand families into the pro- 
vince of Guilan, who almoſt all periſhed in a little time. 
All the removals of people to Conſtantinople have never 
ſucceeded, the vaſt numbers of Negroes, whom we 
have already mentioned, have not filled America. 
From the deſtruction of the Jews, under Adrian, Paleſ- 
tine hath been uninhabited, It muſt then be * 
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that great depopulations are ſcarcely to be repaired ; 
becauſe a people reduced to a certain degree, continue 
in the ſame ſtate ; and if, by chance they are re-eſta- 
bliſhed, it muſt be the work of whole ages. But if, in 
a ſtate of decay, the leaſt of the circumſtances already 
mentioned, happens to occur, it not only can never 
repair itſelf, but decays every day, and approaches 
to its utter deſtruction. The expulſion of the Moors 
out of Spain is now as much felt as at the firſt day: 
ſo far is that vacancy from being filled up, that it be- 
comes greater every day, Since the devaſtation of 
America the Spaniards, who have taken place of its an- 
cient inhabitants, have not been able to re-people it : 
on the contrary, by a fatality, which I might better call 
the divine juſtice, the deſtroyers deſtroy themſelves, 
and daily conſume away. Princes therefore muſt not 
think of peopling large countries by colonies. I do 
not ſay they never ſucceed : there are ſome climates ſo 
very favourable, that the inhabitants multiply there 
continually, witneſs thoſe iflands “ which were peopled 
by ſome diſtempered people whom ſome ſhips left there, 
and where they ſoon recovered their health. But though 
ſuch colonies ſhould always ſucceed, inſtead of increaſ- 
ing the power, they only divide it ; unleſs they are but 
of ſmall extent ; as thoſe are, where they ſend ſome to 
inhabit a place for the convenience of trade. The Car- 
thaginians, as well as the Spaniards, diſcovered Ame- 
rica, at leaſt ſome large iſlands in which they carried 
on a very great trade : but when they found the number 
of their inhabitants decreaſed, this wiſe republic forbid 
their 1 that trade and navigation. I may ven- 
ture to ſay, that inſtead of ſending Spaniards into the 
Indies, they ought to make all the Indians and all the 
Metifs remove into Spain: and if only half of thoſe 
great colonies were preſerved, Spain would become the 


7 The author perhaps means the iſland of Bourbon, 
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moſt formidable power in Europe. We may compare 
empires to a tree, whoſe branches if extended too far, 
draw all the ſap from the trunk, and ſerve only for a 
ſhade. Nothing is properer to cure the arduous deſire 
in princes of making diſtant conqueſts, than the ex- 
amples of the Portugueſe and Spaniards. Theſe two 
nations having conquered, with inconceivable rapidity, 
immenſe kingdoms, more aſtoniſhed at their own victo- 
ries, than the conquered people were at their own de- 
feat, conſidered of the means to preſerve them, and took 
each for that end a different way. The Spaniards, deſ- 
pairing of keeping the conquered nations in ſubjection, 
determined to exterminate them, and fend thither more 
loyal people from Spain; never horrible deſign was 
more punctually executed. A people as numerous as 
all thoſe of Europe together, were cut off from the earth, 
at the arrival of theſe barbarians, who ſeemed, in diſco- 
vering the Indies, to have thought only of diſcovering 
to mankind the utmoſt reach of cruelty. By this barba- 
rity they kept the country under their government. 
Judge by this what fatal things conqueſts are, ſince the 
effects are ſuch as theſe : for, in ſhort, this terrible ex- 
pedient was the only one. How was it poſſible they 
could have kept ſo many millions of men in their obe- 
dience ? How could they have ſupported a civil war at 
ſuch a diſtance ? What would have become of them, if 
they had given time to thoſe people to have recovered 
from the conſternation they were in at the arrival of 
theſe new gods, and at the terror of their thunder? As 
to the Portugueſe, they took a quite contrary method; 
they did not make uſe of cruelties : therefore they were 
ſoon drove out of all the countries they had diſ- 
covered. The Dutch favoured the rebellion of thoſe 
nations, and profited themſelves by it. What prince 
would envy the lot of theſe conquerors ? Who would en- 
Joy theſe conqueſts upon ſuch conditions ? The one 
were ſoon driven out, the others made nothing but de- 
ſerts, and rendered their own countries the fame. It 
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is the fate of heroes to ruin themſelves by conquering of 
countries which they ſuddenly loſe again, or by ſub- 
duing of nations which. they themſelves are obliged to 
deſtroy ; like that madman who ruined himſelf by buy- 
ing ſtatues which he threw into the ſea, and glaſſes 
which he broke as ſoon as he had purchaſed them. 


Paris, the 18th of the moon 
Rhamazan, 1718. 
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Uſbek to the Same. 


T HE propagation of mankind is vaſtly promoted 
by a mild government. All republics are certain 
roofs of this; and above all others, Swiſſerland and 
Holland, which are the two worſt countries in Europe, 
if we conſider the nature of their land, and which are 
nevertheleſs the beſt peopled. Nothing invites ſtrangers 
more than liberty and wealth, which always follow the 
former ; the firſt is ſearched after for its own ſake; and 
we are led by our wants into the country where the 
latter is to be acquired. The ſpecies increaſe itſelf in a 
country where the plenty of it 2 the children 
without diminiſhing the ſubſtance of their fathers. The 
equality of citizens, which commonly produces an equa- 
lity in their fortunes, brings plenty and life into every 
part of the body politic, and extends them through the 
whole, In countries ſubject to an arbitrary power it is 
not the ſame ; the prince, the courtiers, and ſome pri- 
vate perſons, poſſeſs all the riches, whilſt all the reſt 
groan beneath extreme poverty. If a man is in bad 
circumſtances, and is ſenſible that his children would be 
poorer than himſelf, he will not marry ; or if he does 
marry, he will be afraid of having too great a number 
of children, who may complete the ä of his 
fortune, 
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fortune, and fink into the condition of their father. I 
own that the ruſtic or peaſant, being once married, will 
people that ſtate alike, whether he be rich or poor; this 
conſideration does not affect him, he hath always a ſure 
inheritance to leave to his children, which is a plough, 
and nothing prevents him from blindly following the 
inſtinct of nature. But what purpoſe, in a ſtate, do 
thoſe numbers of children anſwer, who languiſh in mi- 
ſery? Almoſt all of them periſh as ſoon as they are 
born: they ſeldom thrive ; weak and feeble they die by 
retail, a thouſand different ways, whilit others are car- 
ried away wholeſale by frequent popular diſtempers, 
which poverty and a bad diet always produce : thoſe 
which eſcape, reach the age of manhood without hav- 
ing the ſtrength of it, and languiſh all the remainder of 
their lives. Men are like plants, that never flouriſh if 
they are not well cultivated : among a miſerable people, 
the ſpecies loſes, and even ſometimes degenerates. 
France can ſupply us with a ſufficient proof of this. In 
the late wars, the fear all the youths were in of being 
enrolled in the militia, forced them to marry, and this 
at too tender an age, and in the boſom of poverty. 
From ſo many marriages ſprung ſuch numbers of chil- 
dren, which are now looked for in vain, and whom mi- 
ſery, famine and ſickneſs, have deſtroyed. : Now, if in 
ſo happy a climate, in a kingdom of ſo much policy as 
France, ſuch remarks as theſe may be made, what may 
be done in other ſtates ? 8 


Paris, the 23d of the moon 
K » 1718, 


LE T- 
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rRNA. 


Uſbek to Mollak Mahomet Ali, Keeper of the Three 
Sepulchres, at Com. 


THE faſtings of the Imaums, and the ſackcloths of 
the Mallaks, what do they profit us? Twice hath the 
hand of God been heavy upon the children of the law : 
the ſun is obſcured with clouds, and ſeems to give light 
only to their defeats; their armies aſſemble, and they 
are diſperſed like the duſt. The empire of the Oſmalins 
is ſhaken by two ſuch blows as it never before received : 
A Chriſtian Mufti “ ſupports it with difficulty: the 

Grand Vizier of Germany is the Scourge of God, ſent to 
chaſtiſe the followers of Omar: he carries every where 
the wrath of heaven, incenſed by their rebellion and 
perfidiouſneſs. Sacred ſpirit of the Imaums, night and 
day thou weepeſt over the children of the prophet, whom 
the deſtable Omar hath miſled : thy bowels are moved 
at the ſight of their misfortunes : thou deſireſt their con- 
verſion, and not their deſtruction; thou wouldſt 
willingly ſee them united under the banner of Hali, by 
the tears of the ſaints; and not diſperſed among the 
e and in the deſerts, by the terror of the infi- 

els. 


Paris, the 1ſt of the moon 
Chalval, 1718. 
rern conv. 
Uſbek to Rhedi, at Venice. 


WHAT can be the motives of thoſe immenſe li- 
beralities which princes laviſh upon their courtiers ? 


* Cardinal Alberoni, who perſuaded the king of Spain to fall up- 
on the emperor, A. D. 1717, when he was engaged in a war with 


the Turks, 
Would 
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Would they attach them to them ? They have already 
gained them as much as they can And, beſides, if 
they gain ſome of their ſubjects by bribing them, they 
muſt by that very means loſe a prodigious number of 
others by impoveriſhing them. When 1 think on the 
ſrtuation of princes, always ſurrounded with avaricious 
and inſatiable men, I cannot but pity them: and I 
commiſerate them the more, when they have not cou- 
rage enough to refuſe demands always burthenſome to 
thoſe who aſk nothing. I never hear talk of their li- 
berality, of the favours and penſions which they grant, 
without indulging myſelf with a thouſand reflections : 
a crowd of ideas offer themſelves to my mind : I think 
I hear this ordinance publiſhed : ©* The indefatigable 
* courage of ſome of our ſubjects, in aſking penſions 
from us, having, without ceaſing, fatigued our royal 

magnificence, we have at laſt conſented to the mul- 

titude of requeſts preſented to us, which have hitherto 

been the greateſt uneaſineſs of the throne. They 

have repreſented to us, that they have never failed, 

ſince our acceſſion to the throne, attending at our 

levee; and that we have always ſeen them as we paſ- 

ſed along, immoveable as the boundaries of land 

and that they have greatly raiſed themſelves above 

the ſhoulders of others, to behold our ſerenity. We 

have even received ſeveral petitions from ſome of the 

fair ſex, ſupplicating us to obſerve, that it is noto- 

rious that they are of a very reſerved converſation : 

and ſome of them, who are very ancient, ſhakin 

their heads, have intreated us to conſider, that they 

have been the ornaments of the courts of the kings 

our predeceſſors ; and that if the generals of our ar- 

mies rendered the ſtate formidable by their military 

actions, they no leſs rendered the court celebrated by 
their intrigues. Therefore, defirous to treat theſe 

ſuppliants graciouſly, and to grant them all their peti- 

tions, we have commanded what follows: That 

- * every 
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every labourer having five children, ſhall daily re- 
* trench the fifth part of the bread he gives them.--- 
We alſo enjoin fathers of families to make a dimi- 
* nution from each in their houſe, as juſtly as can be 
* made. We expreſsly forbid all thoſe who apply 
* themſelves to improve their eſtates, or who let them 
out in farms, to make any repairs in them of what 
kind foever. We alſo order, that all perſons who 
© exerciſe low trades and mechanics, who have never 
© been at the levee of our majeſty, ſhall hereafter pur- 
© chaſe no clothes for themſelves, their wives, and 
* their children, but once in every four years : further, 
* ſtrictly forbidding them thoſe little rejoicings, which 
they were accuſtomed to make in their families upon 
the principal feſtivals in the year. And, foraſmuch 
as we are informed, that the greateſt part of the citi- 
© zens of our good towns are wholly engaged in pro- 
< viding an eſtabliſhment for their daughters, who have 
made themſelves reſpectable in our ſtate, only by a 
dull joyleſs modeſty : we order that they delay mar- 
* rying them, till they, having attained to the age ap- 
pointed by ordinances, may have it in their power to 
© oblige them to it. We charge our magiſtrates not to 
© take care of the education of their children.” 


Paris, the 1 of the moon 
Chalval, 1718. 


L E TT E R cxxv. 


Rica to * * *. 


IN all religions men are at a great loſs, when they 
attempt to give an account of the pleaſures appointed 
for thoſe who have led good lives. The wicked may 
be eaſily ternfied by a long detail of pains and tor- 


ments, 
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ments, with which they are threatened; but as for the 
virtuous they know not what to promiſe them. It 
ſeems to be the nature of pleaſures to be of ſhort du- 
ration, the imagination can hardly form to itſelf any 
others. I have heard deſcriptions of Paradiſe capable 
of diſguſting every ſenſible perſon. The happy ſhades, 
according to the fancy of ſome, are continually play- 
ing on the flute, others condemn them to the puniſh- 
ment of eternally walking about ; others, in ſhort, 
make thoſe above to be always raving after their miſ- 
treſſes here below, not thinking a hundred millions of 
years long enough to make them get quit of their amo- 
rous inquietudes. I remember, on this occaſion, a 
ſtory I heard told by a perſon who had been in the 
country of the Mogul; which ſhows that the Indian 

rieſts are no leſs fruitful than others in the ideas they 

ve of the pleaſures of Paradiſe —A woman who 
had juſt loſt her huſband, went in form to the governor 
of the city to aſk his leave to burn herſelf; but as in 
the countries ſubject to the Mahometans they aboliſh 
this cruel cuſtom as much as they can, he abſolutely 
refuſed her. When ſhe ſaw her prayers were in vain, 
ſhe flew into a furious paſſion. © How tormenting, ſaid 
ſhe, is this! A poor woman is not even permitted to 
burn herſelf when ſhe hath a mind to it! Was ever 
the like ſeen? My mother, my aunt, my fiſters, they 
all were happily burnt. And when I come to beg leave 
of this curted governor, to be permitted to burn my- 
ſelf, he falls into a paſſion, and raves like a madman.” 
There happened to be preſent a young Bonze: *Infidel, 
faid the governor to him, 1s it you who have inſtilled 
this madneſs into the mind of the woman?“ No, re- 
plied he, I never ſpoke to her ; but if ſhe will be guid- 
ed by me, ſhe ſhall perform her ſacrifice ; ſhe will do 
an action agreeable to the god Brama : and ſhe ſhall 
alſo be well recompenſed : for ſhe ſhall find in the 
other world her huſband, and be joined to him again 


by 
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by a ſecond marriage.“ What do you ſay ? cried the 
woman in a fright—I ſhall find my huſband again? 
Ah! I will never burn myſelf.---He was jealous, ſtu- 
pid, and beſides fo old, that, if the god Brama hath 
made no reformation in him, he certainly hath no need 
of me.-—Burn myſelf for him not even the end of 
my finger to take him out of the bottom of hell. Two 
old Bonzes deceived me, who knew what kind of life I 
led with him, and took care not to tell me this: but, if 
the god Brama hath no other preſent to make me, I re- 
nounce this bleſſedneſs, Mr. governor, I turn Mahome- 
tan. And for you, ſaid ſhe, looking at the Bonze, you 
may, if you pleaſe, go tell my huſband I find myſelf 
extremely well.” 


Paris, the 2d of the moon 
Chalval, 1718, 


LET TE R. CXXVL 
Rica to Uſbek, at * * ®, 


I EXPECT thee here to-morrow : mean time I 
ſend thee thy letters from Iſpahan. Mine bring word 
that the ambaſſador from the great Mogul hath received 
orders to quit the kingdom. They add, that they have 
arreſted the prince, uncle to the king, and who had 
the care of his education, that they have carried him 
to a caſtle, where he is cloſely guarded ; and have de- 
prived him of all his honours. I am touched with the 
misfortune of this prince, and pity him. I own to 
thee, Uſbek, I never ſaw the tears of any perſon trickle 
down, without being moved to compaſſion : I have 
the feelings of humanity for the unhappy, as if none 
but they were men : andeven the great, towards whom 
I find my heart as ſtone whilſt they are in proſperity, 
I love them when they are fallen. And indeed, 2 
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their proſperity what need have they of tenderneſs ? It 
looks too much like equality. They are fonder of re- 
ſpect, which requires no return. But as ſoon as they 
are fallen from their high ſtation, nothing but our la- 
mentations can make them recal the idea of their 
greatneſs. I think there is ſomething very natural and 
very great in the ſpeech of a rr who, being very 
near falling into the hands of his enemies, ſeeing his 
courtiers round about him weeping: I find, ſaid he to 
them, by your tears, that I am ſtill your king. 


Paris, the zd of the moon 
Chalval, 1718. 


L ET T E R CXXVI. 


Rica 70 Ibben, at Smyrna. 


A THOUSAND times thou haſt heard talk of 
the famous king of Sweden; he was beſieging a place, 
in the kingdom of Norway ; as he was viſiting the 
trenches, with only one engineer, he received a ſhot in 
his head which killed him. They immediately arreſted 
his prime miniſter *, the ſtates aſſembled, and con- 
demned him to loſe his head. He was accuſed of a 
very great crime; namely, of calumniating the na- 
tion, and depriving them of the confidence of their 
king : an offence that in my opinion merits a thouſand 
deaths. For in ſhort it is a bad action to blacken the 
loweſt ſubjects in the mind of their king; what is it 
then to traduce a whole nation, and to deprive them 
of the goodwill of him whom Providence hath made 
choice of to render them happy ? I would have men 
ſpeak to kings, as the angels ſpoke to our holy pro- 
phet. Thou knoweſt that, in the ſacred 'banquets, 
where the Lord of lords deſcends from the moſt ſub- 
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lime throne in the world, to communicate himfelf to 
his ſlaves, I made a ſevere law to myſelf, to reſtrain 
an unruly tongue. They never heard me utter a fingle 
word that might have been diſagreeable to the meaneſt 
of his ſubjects. Though I happened to loſe my ſo- 
briety, I never loft my honeſty ; and in that trial of 
our fidelity, I ventured my life, but never my virtue. 
I know not how it happens, but there is ſcarcely a 
king fo bad, but his miniſter is ftill worſe ; if he com- 
mits a bad action, he is almoſt always prompted to it: 
inſomuch, that the ambition of princes is never ſo dan- 
gerous, as the baſeneſs of ſoul in his counſellors. But 
can you comprehend, that a man, who was a miniſter 
but yeſterday, who may be deprived of his place to- 
morrow, can become in a moment an enemy to him- 
ſelf, his friends, his country, and. to the people who 
are to be born of thoſe whom he is about to opprelſs ? 
A prince hath paſſions; the miniſter works upon them : 
it is by their means that he directs his miniftry ; he hath 
no other aim, nor will he obſerve any other. The 
courtiers miſlead him by their flattery, and he flatters 
him more dangerouſly. by his counſels, by the deſigns 
he inſpires him with, and by the maxims he propoſes 
to him. . 


Paris, the ayth of the 
moon Saphar, 1719. 


F 1h wo a i +: 


Rica 70 Uſbek, at * * . 


THE other day, as I was paſſing over the Pont- 
neuf, with a friend of mine, he met a man of his 
acquaintance, who, he told me, was a geometrician, 
and indeed every thing in him ſhowed him fuch : for 

| he 
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he was in a deep meditation; my friend was obliged 
to pull him a long time by the ſleeve, and to jog him, 
to make him deſcend from his ſublime ſpeculations; 
he was ſo buſted with a curve, which he had been 
3 eight days about. Great civilities paſſed 

ween them, and they mutually informed each 
other of the literary news. This converſation led 
them to the door of a coffee-houſe, into which I went 
with them. I obſerved that our geometrician was 
received there with the utmoſt officiouſnefs, and that 
the coffee-houſe boys paid him much more reſpect 
than to two muſqueteers, who were in a corner of 
the room. As for him, he ſeemed as if he thought 
himſelf in an agreeable place: for he unwrinkled his 
brow a little, and laughed, as if he had not the leaſt 
tincture of the geometrician in him. In the mean 
time he meaſured every thing that was ſaid in conver- 
ſation. He reſembled a perſon in a 22 who with 
a ſword cuts off all the heads of the flowers that riſe 
up above the reſt. A martyr to regularity, he was 
offended at every ſtart of wit, as a tender eye is by 
too ſtrong a light. Nothing was indifferent to him, 
if ſo be it were true; accordingly his converſation 
was ſingular. He was come that day out of the 
country, with a perſon who had been to view a noble 
ſeat and magnificent gardens ; but he ſaw nothing but 
a building of fixty feet m front, by five and thirty in 
depth, and a wood of ten acres : he wiſhed that the 
rules of perſpective had been ſo obſerved, that the 
walks of the avenues might have appeared throughout 
of one and the ſame breadth ; and he would have laid 
down for that end, an infallible method. He ſeemed 
very well ſatisfied with a dial he found there, of a very 
ſingular make, and was mighty angry at a learned 
man, who fat next me, who unhappily aſked if the 
dial ſhowed the Babylonian hours. A newſmonger 
talked of the bombardment of the caſtle of Fontara- 
bia: and he preſently informed us what kind of _— 
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the bombs deſcribed in the air; and delighted with 
the knowledge of this, he was contented to remain 
entirely ignorant of the ſucceſs of the bombardment. 
A gentleman complaining, that the winter before he 
had been ruined by an inundation : what you ſay 
pleaſes me much, ſaid the geometrician, I find I am 
not miſtaken in the obſervation I made, and that at 
leaſt, there fell upon the earth two inches of water 
more than the year before. A moment after, he 
went out, and we followed him, As he walked very 
faſt, and never looked before him, he ran full againſt 
another man: it was a rough rencounter, and, from 
the percuſſion, each rebounded back, in proportion 
to his velocity and bulk. When they were a little 
recovered from their dizzineſs, the man, with his hand 
on his forehead, ſaid to the geometrician, I am very 
glad you ran againſt me, for I have great news to tell 
you: I have juſt now publiſhed my Horace. How ! 
replied the geometrician, Horace hath been publiſhed 
theſe two thouſand years. You do not underitand me, 
fays the other, it is a tranſlation of that ancient author, 
which I have juſt now publiſhed : I have been twenty 
years engaged in tranſlations. How, Sir ! anſwered 
the geometrician, have you been twenty years without 
thinking ? You ſpeak for others, and they think for 
you ? Str, ſays the learned man, do not you believe 
that I have rendered a great ſervice to the public, by 
making the reading of authors familiar to them ? 
I do not ſay abſolutely fo : I efteem as much as ano- 
ther the ſublime genius whom you have traveſtied : but 
you do not at all reſemble him; for, if you ſhould 
tranſlate for ever, you will never be tranſlated your- 
ſelf. Tranſlations are like copper money, which bear 
in proportion, an equal value with a piece of gold, and 
are even ſometimes of far greater uſe to the people, 
but they are always light, and of a bad alloy. You 
are defirous, you ſay, to revive among us theſe illuſtri- 
ous dead ; and I own that you give them indeed a 
| | body : 
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body: but you do not reſtore life to them, there is 
{till wanting a ſpirit to animate them. Why do not 
you rather apply yourſelf to the ſearch of a thouſand 
glorious truths, which an eaſy calculation diſcovers to 
us every day ? After this advice, they parted, I ſup- 
poſe, not much pleaſed with each other. 


Paris, the laſt of the moon 
Rebiab, 1719. 


L B TT II R UU 


Uſbek, to Rhedi, at Venice. 


THE greater part of the legiſlators were men of 
confined underſtandings, whom chance put at the 
head of others, and who ſcarcely conſulted any thing 
but their own prejudices and — They appear 
not to have known the greatneſs and dignity of their 
employment : they amuſed themſelves in forming 
childiſh inſtitutions, by which, indeed, they conform- 
ed themſelves to weaker underſtandings, but diſgraced 
themſelves with men of good ſenſe. They plunged 
themſelves into diſadvantageous circumſtances ; and 
ran into particular cares: which is the ſign of a narrow 
genius, which ſees things only by parts, incapable of 
taking a general view. Some affected to make uſe of 
a language different from the vulgar ; an abſurd thing 
in a maker of laws; for how ſhould the people obſerve 
what they do not underſtand ? They often aboliſhed 
needleſsly, thoſe laws that were eſtabliſhed ; thereby 
plunging the people into diſorders inſeparable from 
changes, It is true, that on account of a ſtrange turn 
that ſprings rather from the head than the heart, it is 
ſometimes neceſlary to change certain laws. But it is 
an uncommon caſe ; and when it happens, it ſhould 

be 
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be touched with a timorous hand : they ought to ob- 
ſerve much ſolemnity in doing it, and conduct it with 
fuch precautions, that the people may naturally con- 
cave that the laws are very ſacred, ſince ſo many for- 
malities are neceſſary to be obſerved in repealing them. 
They have often made them too refined, and have 
followed logical ideas, rather than natural equity, In 
proceſs of time they were found to be ſevere; and 
men thought themſelves obliged in equity to deviate 
from them ; but this remedy was a new inconvenience. 
Be the laws of what nature they will, they ſhould be 
always punctually adhered to, and conſidered as the 
conſcience of the public, to which that of individuals 
ſhould always be conformable, We ſhould however 
acknowledge, that ſome legiſlators have by one regu- 
lation diſcovered great prudence ; they have given fa- 
thers a great ſhare of authority over their children. 
Nothing contributes more tothe eaſe of the magiſtrates ; 
nothing more prevents the courts of juſtice from being 
crowded ; nothing more firmly eſtabliſhes tranquillity 
in a ſtate, where morality always makes better citizens 
than laws can make, Of all forts of authority this is 
the ſeldomeſt abuſed : this is the moſt ſacred fort of 
magiſtracy; it is the only one which does not owe its 
origin to any contract, but has even preceded all con- 
tracts. It has been obſerved, that in the countries 
where the greateſt ſhare: of power is lodged in the 
hands of parents, the families are always beſt regu- 
lated : fathers are repreſentatives of the Creator of the 
Univerſe, who, though he might bind men to ſerve 
him through love alone, has thought proper to attach 


them to him ſtill ſtronger by the motives of hope and 


fear, I cannot finiſh this letter, without putting you 
in mind of the capriciouſneſs of the French. It is ſaid 
that they have retained many 'things in the Roman 
laws, which are either uſeleſs, or worſe ; and they 
have not borrowed from them the parental autho- 
£4 rity, 
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rity, which they repreſent as the baſis of all lawful 
authority. | 


Paris, the 4th day of the moon 
of the 2d Gemmadi, 1719. 


L2pYT TE CRE 
Rica to * * * : 


I SHALL in this letter give thee an account of 
the race of Quidnuncs, who aſſemble in a magnificent 
garden, where their leiſure finds conſtant employment. 
They are of no manner of uſe to the ſtate; and were 
they to talk fifty years without pauſing, their diſcourſe 
would produce no greater effect than a ſilence of the 
ſame duration : yet —. think themſelves men of im- 
portance, becauſe haran u lorious pro- 
jects, and talk of grand int b A e at — 
frivolous and ridiculous is the baſis of their converſa- 
tion: no cabinet can be ſo myſterious, but they pre- 
tend to dive into its ſecrets: they will not allow them- 
ſelves to be ignorant of any thing; they know how 
many wives our auguſt Sultan has, how many children 
he begets every year; and, though they are at no ex- 

nce to hire ſpies, they are acquainted with the mea- 

ures to humble the er of the Turks and the 
Great Mogul. Scarcely have they exhauſted the pre- 
ſent, but they plunge deep into futurity ; and taking 
the lead of Providence, they prevent it in all its con- 
duct towards man. They lead a general by the hand, 
and after having praiſed him for many follies of which 
he never was guilty, they make him commit a thou- 
fand more, which will never come to paſs. They 
make armies fly like cranes, and the walls of cities fall 
as eaſily as the walls of a card-houſe: they have 
bridges upon all the rivers, fecret roads upon every 
mountain, immenſe magazines upon burning ſands : 
1 in 
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in fine, they want but one thing, and that is good 
ſenſe. A man who lodges in the ſame houſe with me, 
received the following letter from a Quidnunc : as it 
appeared ſomewhat extraordinary, I kept it, and ſhall 
give it to you in this place. 


- 
4 
4 


, ße , 


5 Sin, 
* I am ſeldom miſtaken in my conjectures upon 
public affairs. Upon the firſt of January, 1711, I 


foretold that the emperor would die within the year: 


it is true, as he was then in good health, I was ap- 
prehenſive of becoming an object of ridicule, if J 
declared my ſentiments in expreſs terms ; for which 
reaſon I uſed expreſſions ſomewhat enigmatical ; but 
all rational people eaſily gueſſed my meaning, He 
died of the ſmall-pox in the ſame year, upon the 17th 


of April. As ſoon as war was declared between the 
emperor and the Turks, I went through every corner 


of the Tuilleries in queſt of our gentlemen : I aſſem- 
bled them near the baſon, and propheſied to them 
that Belgrade would be beſieged and taken. I had 
the. happineſs of ſeeing my prediction fulfilled, It is 


true, about the middle of the ſiege, I laid a wager 


of 100 piſtoles; that it would be taken on the 18th 
of Auguſt: it was however taken the day after: is it 


not provoking to loſe. when ſo near the mark? When 


I ſaw. the Spaniſh fleet invade Sardinia, I imagined 
they would reduce the iſland ; I faid ſo, and my 


conjecture was juſtified by the event. Encouraged 
by this ſucceſs, I added, that this victorious fleet 
would make: a deſcent at Final, in order to reduce 
the Milaneſe. As this opinion met with oppoſition, I 


was reſolved. to ſupport. nobly : I laid a wager of 
50 piſtoles, and I; loſt .a ſecond time; for that con- 


* 


founded cardinal Alberoni, in violation of the faith 


of treaties, ſent his fleet to Sicily, and proved at 
once too hard for two great politicjans, I mean the 
1 
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duke of Savoy and myſelf. All this, Sir, has ſo 
greatly diſconcerted me, that I have formed a reſo- 
lution to foretel henceforward without ever betting. 


Formerly the practice of betting was unknown at 


the Tuilleries, and the count de L-—- would never 
ſuffer them; but ſince a conſiderable number of pe- 
tit maitres has mixed with our ſociety, we ſcarce 
know what to do. Scarce can we open our lips to 
tell a piece of news, but one of theſe youngſters 
offers to lay a wager that it is not true. The other 
day, as I was opening my manuſcript, and ſettlin 

my ſpectacles upon my noſe, one of thoſe flaſhy 
gentlemen, catching at the pauſe I made between 
the farſt and ſecond word, told me, I'll hold a hun- 
dred piſtoles to the contrary. I affected not to have 
taken notice of this extravagance, and ſpeaking in 


more emphatical terms, I faid, the marſhal of * * * 


having learned that is falſe, ſaid he, you always 
propagate extravagant intelligence ; there is not 
common ſenſe in what you ſay. Sir, you would 
greatly oblige me by lending me fifty — for 
theſe wagers have been the occaſion of great per- 
plexity to me. I here with ſend you the copy of two 
letters, which I have wrote to the minifter.” 


The Letter of an Intelligencer to the Miniſter. 


< My Los, | | 
© I am one of the moſt loyal ſubjects the king ever 
had. It was I that prevailed on a friend to put in 
execution the project I had formed of a book to prove 
to a demonſtration, that Lewis the Great was by all 
means the greateſt Prince that ever was ſurnamed 
the great. I have been moreover a long time em- 


ployed in another work, which will contribute to 


raiſe our national glory ſtill higher, if your eminence 
will grant me a privilege ; my deſign is to prove that 
| * ſince 


— — — —— - 
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* fince the foundation of the monarchy, the French 
© never loſt a battle; and that what hiſtorians have 
© hitherto ſaid of our having been ſometimes worited, 
is utterly falſe and groundleſs. I am obliged to ſet 
them right upon many occaſions ; and I think I may 
* ſay, without vanity, that I have great talents for 


© criticiſm. | 
* I am, My Lord,“ &c. 


* My Lon d, | | 

As we have loſt the Count de L—— we you 
vill be ſo kind as to give us leave to elect a preſident. 
Great confuſion begins to prevail in our conferences; 
and ſtate affairs are not in them treated with as much 
method and regularity as they have been formerly: 
our young men live without the leaſt reſpe& for the 
© old, and without any ſubordination amongſt them- 
© ſelves; it is a true council of Rehoboam, in which the 
young keep the old in awe. It is in vain for us to 
< remonſtrate to them, that we were in poſſeſſion of the 
* Tuilleries long before they were born. I am inclin- 
ed to think they will at laſt drive us out of it; and 
© that being deprived of the aſylum where we had 
© often called up the ſhades of our French heroes, we 
© ſhall be obliged to aſſemble in the king's garden, or 
in ſome more remote place. 8 


© I am, &c. 
Paris, the 7th day of the moon 


of the zd Gemmadi, 1719. 


LET T ER CXXXIL 
Rhedi to Rica, at Paris. 


SINCE my arrival in Europe, nothing has more 
engaged my curioſity, than the hiſtory and origin of 
republics. You are not ignorant that moſt oF the 

| Aſiatics 
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Aſiatics have not even an idea of this form of govern- 
ment, and that the powers of imagination have not 
yet enabled them to conceive that there can be on earth 
any other form but the deſpotic. The firſt govern- 
ments of which we have any knowledge were mo- 
narchical ; it was merely by accident, and the ſucceſſi- 
on of ages, that republics were at length formed. 
Greece having been overflowed by a deluge, new inha- 
bitants came to people it: it drew all its colonies from 
Egypt and the neighbouring countries of Africa : and 
as thofe were governed by kings, the people who came 
from thence were governed in the ſame manner: But 
the tyranny of theſe princes becoming inſupportable, 
they ſhook off the yoke ; and from the ruins of ſo many 
kingdoms ſprung thoſe republics which cauſed Greece 
ſo greatly to flouriſh, and rendered it the model of 
politeneſs, whilft ' ſurrounded with barbarous nations. 
The love of liberty, and the averſion to kings, long 
preſerved Greece in a ſtate of independence, and made 
the republican form of government become every day 
more extenſive. The cities of Greece made alliances 
with ſome cities of Afia Minor; they ſent thither colo- 
nies as free as themſelves, which ſerved them as ram- 
parts againſt the enterpriſes of the _ of Perſia. 
This is not all ; Greece peopled Italy ; Italy, Spain, 
and perhaps Gaul. It is well known that the great 
Heſperia, ſo much renowned among the ancients, was 
at firſt the Greece conſidered by neighbouring nations 
as a bliſsful abode; the Greeks who could not find 
that happy place of reſidence at home, went in queſt 
of it to Italy ; thoſe of Italy to Spain ; thoſe of Spain 
to Eettica or Portugal. So that theſe regions went by 
that appellation amongſt the ancients. Theſe Greek 
colonies brought with them a ſpirit of liberty, which 
they had contracted in that mild country. It is for 
this reaſon we do not meet with any example of a 
monarchy in Italy, Spain, or Gaul, during theſe an- 
cient ages. It will be ſoon ſeen, that the people = = 
, ort 
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North, and of Germany, were no leſs free: and if any 
traces of kingly government are thought to be found 
amongſt them, this may eaſily be accounted for, as 
the commanders of armies, and the chief magiſtrates 
of republics, have frequently been taken for kings. 
All this happened in Europe, for Aſia and Africa have 
always groaned beneath the yoke of deſpotiſm, ex- 
cepting only the cities of Aſia Minor, which have been 
ſpoken of above, and the republic of Carthage in 
Africa. The empire of the world was ſhared by two 
powerful republics, I mean thoſe of Rome and Car- 
thage : no part of hiſtory is leſs known than that of 
the origin of the republic of Carthage. We are to- 
tally in the dark with regard to the ſucceſſion of Afri- 
can princes, from the time of Dido, as well as of the 
manner in which they were deprived of their power. 
The prodigious grandeur of the Roman common- 
wealth would have been an advantage to the world in 
general, if there had not been that unjuſt diſtinction 
between the citizens of Rome and the conquered na- 
tions, if the governors of provinces had not been in- 
veſted with an authority ſo conſiderable, if the juſt 
laws, eſtabliſhed in oppoſition to their tyranny, had 
been always put in execution, and if they had not, in 
order to render them of no effect, availed themſelves 
of the very treaſures which they had amaſſed by their 
injuſtice. Cæſar deſtroyed the Roman commonwealth, 
and made it ſubject to an arbitrary power. Europe 
long groaned under a military and violent govern- 
ment, and the mild ſway of the Romans was canvert- 
ed into a cruel oppreſſion. In the mean time, an in- 
finite number of nations, never before heard of, pour- 
ed out of the north, and ſpread like torrents all over 
the Roman provinces ; as theſe found it equally eaſy 
to make conqueſts, and to exerciſe piracy, they diſ- 
membered the empire, and founded other kingdoms 
upon its ruins. Theſe people were free; and the au- 


thority of their kings was fo limited, that they could 
properly 
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properly be called only their chiefs, or generals. Thus 
theſe kingdoms, though founded by force, never 
once felt the conqueror's yoke. When the people of 
Aſia, for example, the Turks and Tartars, made con- 
queſts whilſt under the command of a ſingle perſon, 
they had nothing elſe in view but to procure him new 
ſubjects, and to eſtabliſh his violent authority by the 
force of arms; but the people of the north, free in 
their own country, when they ſeized upon the Roman 
provinces, did not allow their chiefs much authority ; 
nay ſome of theſe people, as the Vandals in Africa, 
and the Goths in Spain, went ſo far as to depoſe their 
kings, when they were diſſatisfied with their conduct: 
and amongſt others, the authority of the prince was li- 
mited in a variety of manners: a great number of the 
nobility ſhared it with him ; wars were never waged 
without their concurrence ; the ſpoils were divided be- 
tween the chief and the ſoldiers; no tax was levied in 
favour of the prince; the laws were made in the na- 
tional aſſembly, and upon this fundamental principle 
were formed all the ſtates that roſe out of the ruins of 
the Roman empire. 


Venice, the 2oth of the moon 
Rhegeb, 1719. 


LR TT 3 Kk CENT 


Rica to. 


I HAPPENED to be five or fix months ago in 
a coffee-houſe: there I obſerved a gentleman tolerably 
well dreſſed, who had got an audience about him; he 
ſpoke of the pleaſure of living at Paris; he lamented 
the neceſſity he lay under of retiring to languiſh away 
his life in the country. I have, ſaid he, an eſtate of 
fifteen thouſand livres a-year in land; and I ſhould 


think myſelf much more happy, if I had one na 
0 
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of it in money and portable effects. It is to no pur- 
poſe for me to bear hard upon my tenants, and put 
them to expence by frequent law-ſuits, this only 
makes them leſs able to pay. I can never fee a hun- 
dred piſtoles at a time. If I was to owe ten thouſand 
hvres, all my land would be ſeized on, and I ſhould 
be reduced to an hoſpital. I went out without giving 
much attention to all this converſation ; but happening 
to be yeſterday in the ſame part of the town, I entered 
the ſame houſe, and I there ſaw a grave man, with a 
long pale viſage, who fat melancholy and penſive in 
the midſt of five or fix praters ; at length beginning 
ſomewhat abruptly, he ſaid, with a loud voice, Gen- 
tlemen, l am ruined, 1 have nothing left to live upon; 
for I have now at home two hundred thouſand livres in 
bank-bills, and a hundred thouſand crowns in money : 
I am in a moſt melancholy ſituation; I thought myflf 
rich, and now I find myſelf reduced to beggary; if 1 
had but a ſmall eftate in the country to retire to, I 
ſhould at leaſt be ſecure of a ſubſiſtence; but I have 
not the breadth of this hat in land. Happening to 
turn my head on the other ſide, I ſaw a man who made 

| "IMA grimaces, that one would have thought him poſ- 
ſeſſed. Who can we truſt for the future? exclaimed 
he. There is a villain whom I had ſo good an opinion 
of, and thought ſo ſincerely my friend, that I lent him 
money : he paid me again ! what black perfidy and 
ingratitude is this? let him do what he will, he will 
never be able to retrieve my good opinion. Near 
him was a man very ill dreſſed, who lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, ſaid, God proſper the projects of our 
miniſters, may the actions rife to two thouſand livres, 
and the footmen of Paris be richer than their maſters ! 
I had the curioſity to aſk his name. The anſwer I re- 
ceived was, he is a very poor man, and has a poor 
trade: he is a genealogiſt, and he hopes that his art 
will become profitable, if theſe changes of fortune 
continue, and that all the new rich will have — 
_ or 
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for him to reform their names, furbiſh up their an- 
ceſtors, and adorn their coaches. He has a notion that 
he will have it in his power to make as many perſons of 
quality as he thinks proper, and he exults within him- 
ſelf to think, that 2 number of his cuſtomers will 
increaſe. At laſt I ſaw an old man enter, pale and 
thin, whom I knew to be a coffee-houſe politician be- 
fore he ſat down : he was not one of thoſe who are 
never to be intimidated by difaſters, but always pro- 
phecies of victories and ſucceſs ; he was one of thoſe 
timorous wretches who are always boding ill. Our 
affairs, ſaid he, are in a very bad ſituation in Spain, 
we have no horſe upon the frontiers; and it is to be 
feared that the prince Pio, who has a conſiderable body, 
will levy contributions upon the whole province of 
Languedoc. There fat oppoſite to me a philoſopher of 
a tolerably ſhabby appearance, who ſeemed to deſpiſe 
the politician, and ſhrugged his ſhoulders in token of 
contempt, whilſt the other elevated the tone of his 
voice. I 4s N him, and. he whiſpered in my 
ear, you ſee how that coxcomb talks of his apprehen- 
ſions for Languedoc: and I for my part yeſterday per- 
ceived a ſpot in the ſun, which, if it ſhould increaſe, 
might cauſe a general diſſolution of nature, and yet I 
did not ſay a ſingle word about it. 


Paris, the 17th of the moon 
3 1719. 


LETTER CXXXIIL 
Rica to * * *. 
I WENT the other day to ſee a great library at a 


convent of derviſes, who are in ſome meaſure the pro- 
prietors of it, but who are obliged to give admittance 


to all comers at ſtated hours. Upon entering, I be- 
held a ſerious perſonage, who walked amidſt a pro- 
| | digious 


N 
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digious number of ſurrounding volumes. I went up 
to him, and begged he would be ſo kind as to inform 
me what thoſe books were which 1 ſaw ſo much better 
bound than the reſt. Sir, ſays he, | am here as the 
inhabitant of a foreign country, I know nobody. 
Many beſides you have propoſed ſuch queſtions to me; 
but you cannot think it reaſonable that I ſhould read 
all theſe books, in order to give them information; 
my librarian here can fatisfy your curioſity, for he is 
buſted night and day in decyphering what you ſee 
here; he is a very worthleſs member, and a great 
burthen to us, becauſe he does nothing for the con- 
vent. But the bell rings to call me to the refectory. 
Thoſe who, like me, are at the head of a ſociety, ſhould 
be the firſt to aſſiſt at all the exerciſes peculiar to it. 
The monk having ſpoken thus, puſhed me out, ſhut 
the door, and diſappeared, juſt as if he had poſſeſſed 


the art of flying. 


Paris, the 2 1ſt of the moon 
Rhamazan, 1719. 


LS 2 TE KK CAXXTV. 


Rica to the Same. 


I YESTERDAY returned to the ſame library, 
where l met with a man very different from him whom 
I had ſeen before. His air was ſimple, his counte- 
nance lively, and his addreſs affable. As ſoon as I 
ſignified to him my curioſity, he prepared to gratify 
it, and even to inſtruct me, as I appeared to be a 
ſtranger. ' Reverend father,” ſaid I, © what are thoſe 
books with which all that {ide of the library is filled?“ 
«© Thoſe are the works of the interpreters of ſcripture,” 
anſwered he. Thete is a prodigious number of them,” 


_ replied I; * ſcripture muſt have been formerly very 


obſcure, 
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obſcure, but very perſpicuous at preſent. Can there 


py be any doubts remaining? Can there poſſibly 
any uncontroverted points?“ “Can there poſhbly !” 
anſwered he, good God!] can there poſſibly ! There 
are almoſt as many doubts as verſes.” Indeed,“ 
faid I, what good then have the writings of theſe au- 
thors done?” © Theſe authors,” anſwered he; © have 
not ſearched the ſcriptures, for what ſhould be believed, 
but what they believed themſelves; they did not con- 
ſider the ſcriptures as books containing the opinions 
they were bound to embrace, but as a work which 
might give a ſanction to their own opinions: for this 
reaſon, they have every where corrupted its ſenfe, and 
put forced conſtructions upon every paſſage. It re- 
ſembles a country, which men of every ſect invade, 
and to which they go as it were to pillage ; it is a field 
of battle, where the hoſtile nations that meet have 
frequent engagements, where they attack each other, 
and where they have ſkirmiſhes of various ſorts. Not 
far from theſe you ſee the aſcetic books, or books of 
devotion ; then follow the books of morality, which 
are of much greater utility; theological tracts, doubly 
intelligible, both on account of the ſubject there 
treated of, and the manner in which it is treated ; the 
works of the myſtics, that is, of ſuch devotees as have 
hearts addicted to love and tenderneſs.” Hold, reve- 
rend father, one moment,” faid I; © let me hear 
ſomething of thoſe myſtics.” Sir,“ ſaid he, © de- 
votion warms a heart naturally inclined, and cauſes 
the animal ſpirits to mount up to the brain, ſo as to 
warm it in the ſame manner: from hence proceed 
ecſtaſies and raviſhing viſions. This ſtate may be 
called the delirium of devotion ; it often attains to 
the perfection of, or rather degenerates into quietiſm: 
you cannot be ignorant that a quietift is nothing elſe 
but a man that is at once mad, devout, and a libertine. 
Behold there the caſuiſts who reveal the ſecrets of the 
night ; ,who form in their imagination all the monſters 

Vol. III. Ff that 
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that the demon of love is capable of producing, com- 
bine, compare them, and make them the conſtant 
objects of their thoughts; happy is it for them if 
their heart is not catched in the ſnare, and does not 
itſelf become an accomplice in fo many debaucheries, 
ſo exactly and ſo plainly defcribed. You ſee, Sir, 
that I think freely, and that I freely diſcover my 
thoughts. I am naturally of an open diſpoſition, and 
more with you who are a ſtranger, and who deſire to 
underſtand things, and know their true nature. If 
that was my way of thinking, I ſhould ſpeak of all 
theſe things with a tone of aſtoniſhment ; I ſhould 
every. moment uſe the terms, that is divine, that is ex- 
cellent ; this abounds with the marvellous; and the 
conſequence would be, that I ſhould either impoſe 
upon you, or leſſen myſelf in your opinion.” There 
our converfation ended, it was ſuddenly interrupted by 
the derviſe's being called upon about fome buſineſs of 
the convent. 


Paris, the 24d of the moon 
Rhamazs 


Zan, 1719. | 
LEK T TE A cxxxv. 
Ric to the! Sane. 


I RETURNED at the appointed hour; and my 
new acquaintance conducted me to the very place 
where we parted. * Behold here, ſaid he, © the 
grammarians, the gloſſary makers, and the commen- 
tators.”; © My reverend father,” faid I, © have not 
all thefe a diſpenſation from having common ſenſe ?” 
«' Yes,” anſwered he; © they have, and nobody is 
ever the wiſer: their works are neither the better nor 
the worſe for it; and this is a great privilege they are 
inveſted with.” That is very juſt,” faid I, © and I 
know many philoſophers who would do wiſely to attach 
themſelves to ſciences of this nature.” * Here, o_ 
T EY tinue 
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tinued he, . you may ſee the orators who are endowed 
with the talent of perſuading without ratiocination ; 
and the geometricians who force a man to aflent to 
their arguments whether he will or no, and convince 
him by downright force. Here you fee the metaphyſi- 
cal treatiſes which turn upon intereſts ſo important, 
and in which infinity every where occurs; and the 
treatiſes upon natural philoſophy, the authors of which 
can diſcover no more of the marvellous in the œco- 
nomy of the vaſt univerſe, than in one of the moſt ſim- 
ple machines made by human art. Books of phyſic, 
thoſe monuments of the frailty of human nature, and 
the power of art ; which fill us with terror even in treat- 
ing of the ſlighteſt diſorders, they bring death fo near 
our view, but which render us equally ſecure when 
they treat of the virtues of remedies, as if they could 
confer immortality upon us. Near them are the books 
of anatomy, which do not fo properly contain the 
deſcription of the parts of the human body, as the 
barbarous names by which they are called ; which 
can never cure the ſick man of his diſeaſe, nor the 
phyſician of his ignorance. Here are the chymiſts, 
who ſometimes inhabit hoſpitals, and ſometimes mad- 
houſes, which are dwellings equally well ſuited to them. 
Here again are the books which treat of the occult 
ſcience, or rather of occult ignorance, ſuch are thoſe 
- which contain ſomething concerning the magic art: 
theſe are execrable in the opinion of many, altogether 
contemptible in mine. Such likewiſe are the books of 
judicial aſtrology.” How can you fay that, father, 
the books of judicial aſtrology,” replied I, with viva- 
ty. Theſe are the very books which are moſt 


eſteemed in Perſia, they regulate all the actions of our 
lives, and determine our will in all our undertakings ; 
the aſtrologers may properly be called our directors ; 
they do more than direct us, they are concerned in the 
overnment of the ſtate,” * If that be the caſe,” ſaid 
C e you live under a government much more ſevere 
F f 2 than 
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than that of reaſon: this muſt be the moſt capricious 
government imaginable : I greatly pity a family, and 
much more a nation, that ſuffers the planets to have 
ſuch powerful influence over it.” © We uſe aſtrology,” 
anſwered IJ, juſt in the ſame manner as you uſe 
algebra. Every nation has a peculiar ſcience, accord- 
ing to which it regulates its politics. All our aſtrolo- 
gers put together never committed ſo many abſurdities 
in our Perf, as a ſingle algebraiſt has done here. 
Can you think that the fortuitous meeting of the ſtars 
is not as ſure a rule of conduct as all the fine reaſoning 
of your builders of ſyſtems ? If the votes upon that 
ſubject were to be reckoned up both in France and 
Perſia, aſtrology would ſoon triumph over algebra; 
you would ſoon ſee the calculators greatly humbled, 
what terrible inferences might be drawn againſt them 
from hence?“ Our diſpute was interrupted, and we 
were under a neceſſity of parting. 


Paris, the 26th of the moon 
» 171% 


in coo 


Rica to the Same. 


AT our next interview, my learned inſtructor con- 
ducted me into a ſeparate apartment. Here,“ ſaid 
he, are the books of modern hiſtory. Behold here 
the authors of church hiftory, and the lives of the 
qd. thefe are books which I read for edification, 

t which in me often produce a quite oppoſite effect. 
In that place are thofe who have wrote concerning the 
decline of the formidable empire of the Romans, 
which fprung from the ruin of ſo many monarchies, 
and upon the ruins of which ſo many new ones were 
founded ; an infinite number of barbarous _— K 

ittle 
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little known as the countries which they inhabited, 
appeared all of a ſudden, over-run it, ravaged it, tore 
it to pieces, and founded all the kingdoms which you 
now ſee in Europe. Theſe people cannot properly be 
called barbarians, becauſe they were free, ſince bein 
univerſally ſubjected to a deſpotic power, they loſt 
that delightful liberty which is ſo conformable to rea- 
fon, humanity, and nature. Here you will fee the 
hiſtorians of the German empire, which is only a ſha- 
dow of the firſt empire ; but which is, I think, the 
only power upon earth which has not been weakened 
by faction; the only power, I muſt repeat it, which 
acquires ſtrength from its loſſes, and which, flow in 
availing itſelf of its fucceſs, becomes invincible by its 
defeats. Here are the French hiſtorians, in which we 
firſt ſee the regal power form itſelf, periſh twice; then 
recover itſelf again, and languiſh during a ſucceſſion 
of ages; but collecting ſtrength, and being increaſed 
in every particular, at laſt arrives at its final period; 
like thoſe rivers which in their courſe loſe their waters, 
or hide themſelves under the earth ; then, ſhewing 
themſelves again, and (ſwelled by the rivers which flow 
into them, rapidly hurry away whatever oppoſes itſelf 
to their paſſage. There you ſee the Spaniſh nation 
pour itſelf forth from certain mountains : the Mahome- 
tan princes ſubdued as ſlowly as they had rapidly con- 
quered : ſo many kingdoms united into one vaſt mo- 
narchy, which became almoſt the only one; till over- 
whelmed by its own greatneſs, and its falſe opulence, 
it loſt its forced reputation, and retained nothing but 
the pride with which it was inſpired by its former 
power. Here are the Engliſh hiſtorians, in which we 
conſtantly ſee liberty rekindled by the flames of diſcord 
and ſedition, the prince always tottering upon a throne 
not to be ſhaken, a nation impatient, but prudent even 
in its ſallies of paſſion, and which, being poſſeſſed of 
the empire of the ſea (a thing unheard of till then) 
unites 
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unites commerce with power. Not far from thence 
are the hiſtorians of that other queen of the ſea, the 
republic of Holland, ſo much reſpected in Europe, 
and fo formidable in Aſia, where its merchants ſee ſo 
many kings fall proſtrate before them. The Italian 
_ hiſtorians repreſent to us a nation once miſtreſs of the 
world, become the ſlave of all the others; its princes 
divided and weak, and having nothing of ſovereignty 
to boaſt, beſides its vain policy. Here are the hiſto- 
rians of the republics of Switzerland, which is the em- 
blem of liberty ; of Venice, whoſe only refuge is in its 
eeconomy ; and of Genoa, that has nothing to boaſt 
of but its buildings. Here are thoſe of the north, and 
amongſt others, of Poland, which makes fo bad a uſe 
of its liberty, and the right it is poſſeſſed of, of elect- 
ing its kings, that one would think its intention is 
thereby to conſole the neighbouring nations, which 
have loſt both.” Hereupon we parted till the next day, 


Paris, the ad of the moon 
Chalval, 1719. 


e CRIAVE. 
Rica to the Same, 


THE next day he conducted me into another apart- 
ment. Theſe,“ ſaid he, are the poets, whoſe chief 
merit conſiſts in putting good ſenſe in ſhackles, and 
in overwhelming reaſon by a heap of ornaments, as 
the women were formerly incumbered by the parade 
of dreſs. You are no ſtranger to them, they are com- 
mon amongſt the Orientals, where a hotter ſun ſeems 
to warm the imagination of the natives, Here are the 
epic poems , What,” ſaid 1, ſomewhat ſurpriſed, 
sis an epic poem?“ © To deal plainly with you,” an- 
ſwered he, ] do not know ; the critics tell us, ol 

there 
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there never were more than two, and that the others 
which go by the ſame name, are by no means wort 

of it: I cannot judge of this neither. They ſay be- 
ſides, that it is impoſſible to compole any mote; this 
to me appears ſtill more ſurpriſing. Here are the dra- 
matic poets, who, I think, hold the firſt place amongſt 
thoſe of their profeſſion, and may be juſtly looked 
upon as the maſters of our paſſions. There are two 
different ſpecies of dramatic poets; the comic poets, 
who ſtir our paſſions ſo gently, and the tragic poets, 
who rouſe and agitate us with ſo much violence. 
Here are the lyric poets, whom I deſpiſe as much as 
I eſteem. the others, who convert their art into an 
harmonious extravagance. Next in order follow the 
authors of Idyllium and Eclogues, who pleaſe even 
courtiers, by exciting in them an idea of a certain 
tranquillity which they do not poſſeſs, which they pre- 
ſent to their view in the condition .of ſhepherds. But 
here are authors more dangerous than any you have 
yet ſeen : theſe are they who point epigrarnis, little 
ſharp/arrows which make a deep wound that 'admits 
of no cure. Here you behold romances, the authors 
of which may be in ſome meaſure conſidered as poets 
who are equally extravagant in their wit, and in their 
repreſentations of paſſion ; they paſs their whole lives 
in ſeeking after nature, and their reſearch is always 
equally vain ; their heroes are no more in nature than 
the winged dragons, and the hippocentaurs.“ „I have,” 
anſwered T, ** ſeen ſome of your romances, and if yon 
had feen any of ours, you would have been ſtill more 
diſguſted. They are ful as void of nature, and lie 
under great conſtraints on account of our mannets ; 
an amorous paſſion muſt have laſted ten years before 
the lover can ſee ſo much as his miſtreſs's' face; yet 
the authors are under a neceſſity of making their 
readers paſs through all theſe tedious pretiminartes ; 
now as it is impoſſible to invent new incidents for 
ever, theſe authors have recourſe to an artifice, which 


has 
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has a worſe effect than the inconvenience they mean to 
obviate by it; they avail themſelves of prodigies. I 
am convinced that you cannot approve of a ſorcereſs 
making an army riſe out of the earth by the power of 
her art; that a fingle hero ſhould deſtroy a fleet con- 
fiſting of an hundred thouſand men. Yet in this taſte 
our romances are wrote: theſe cold adventures, ſo 
often repeated, appear to us altogether inſipid, and 
give us the higheſt diſguſt.” | 

Paris, the 6th of the moon 

Chalval, 2719. 5 


L ET T E R CXXXVIII. 
Rica to Ibben, at Smyrna. 


MINISTERS, here ſucceed to and deſtroy each 
other, juſt as the ſeaſons do: during the ſpace of ſix 
years I have ſeen the ſyſtem of the finances changed 
four times. Taxes are, now levied in Turky and 
Perſia, exactly in the ſame manner as they were levied 
by the founders of thoſe empires : this is far from 
being the caſe here. It muſt indeed be owned that 
we do not levy them with ſo much addreſs as the inha- 
bitants of the Weſt. It is our- opinion, that there 
is no more difference between managing the revenues 
of a prince, and the fortune of a private perſon, than 
between reckoning an hundred thoufand tomans, and 
reckoning only an hundred : but this affair is much 
more myſterious and refined than we think it. Ge- 
niuſes of the firſt rank muſt labour night and day, 
they muſt without ceaſing, and with the moſt painful 
efforts, inyent continually new. projects; they muſt 
hear the voice of an infinite number of perſons, who 
meddle with their buſineſs without being deſired ; they 
muſt retire and live recluſely in a cloſet impenetrable 
to great folks, and aweful to the little ; they muſt 


always 
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always have their heads full of important ſecrets, 
wonderful deſigns, new ſyſtems ; and being quite ab- 
ſorbed in meditation, they muſt be deprived of the 
uſe of ſpeech, and ſometimes even void of politeneſs. 
No ſooner were the eyes of the late king cloſed, but 
it was judged proper to eſtabliſh a new adminiſtration. 
It was eaſy to perceive that the kingdom was in a bad 
ſituation, but how to remedy the inconveniencies it 
laboured under, was the queſtion. The unlimited 
authority of former miniſters, had not been found ad- 
vantageous to the ſtate ; and therefore it was judged 
proper to divide it among ſeveral. For this purpoſe, 
five or ſix counſels were created, and perhaps France 
was never more wiſely governed, than by that mini- 
ſry : it did not laſt long, no more than the good of 
which it was productive. France, at the late king's 
death, reſembled a body ſinking under a thouſand 
diſorders; N took the knife in hand, cut off 
ſome of the uſeleſs fleſh, and applied a few topical 
remedies. But there ſtill remained an internal vice to 
be cured : a foreigner who came over, undertook to 
effect the cure: after the application of many violent 
remedies, he thought that he had reſtored the ſtate to 
its former vigour, whereas it was only become bloated. 
Thoſe who were in affluence about fix months ago, 
are now reduced to the moſt extreme poverty ; and 
thoſe who were in want of the neceſſaries of life, are 
now wallowing in opulence. The two extremities 
never made ſo near an approach before. This fo- 
reigner has turned the kingdom with as much eaſe as a 
taylor turns a coat ; he makes that which was under 
appear upwards, and what was uppermoſt he turns 
down. Such unexpected fortunes have been made, 
as appeared incredible to thoſe who acquired them; 
God does not with greater eaſe create men out of no- 
thing. How many footmen are now attended by 
their fellow-ſervants, and may perhaps to-morrow be 
attended by their maſters ? This is ſometimes produc- 

tive 
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tive of very odd accidents. Footmen who acquired 
their fortunes in the laſt reign now boaſt of their 
birth, they revenge themſelves upon thoſe who have 
juſt laid aſide their liveries, of all the contempt which 
others expreſſed for them about fix months before : 
they exclaim aloud the nobility is ruined ; what diſ- 
order prevails in the ſtate! what confuſion is there in 
all ranks ! none but mean perſons now make fortunes ! 
Depend upon it theſe will take ample revenge upon 
thoſe who come after them; and that in thirty years 


theſe new people of quality will make a great noiſe in 
the world. | 


Paris, the iſt of the 
moon Zilcade, 1720. 


LE T TFE NR -CEXXIX. 
Rica ta the Same. 


THERE cannot be a greater example of conjugal 
affection, and that not in a private woman, but in a 
queen, than that which I now relate. The queen of 
Sweden being poſitively reſolved that her huſband 
ſhould be her partner in the government, to remove 
all obſtacles to this her purpoſe, ſent a declaration to 
the ſtates, whereby ſhe renounces the regency, pro- 
vided they elect him, Somewhat above ſixty years 
ago, another queen, named Chriſtina, abdicated the 
throne to devote herſelf entirely to philoſophy. I do 
not know which of theſe examples ſhould excite our 
admiration moſt. Though I would by all means 
have every body firmly maintain the poſt and dignity 
to which he has been raiſed by fortune; and though I 
cannot approve of the weakneſs of thoſe, who finding 
themſelves inferior to their ſtation, baſely forſake it 
by a fort of deſertion; I am notwithſtanding ſtruck 
with the greatneſs of ſoul of theſe two queens, when I 

ſee 
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ſee that the mind in the one, and the heart in the other, 
were more elevated than their fortune. Chriſtina aſpir- 
ed to know at a time when others think of nothing but 
the enjoyment of preſent pleaſures ; and the other de- 


fires to enjoy empire only with a view of putting it into 
the hands of her auguſt huſband. 


Paris, the 295th of the moon 
Maharran, 1720. 


LE 3 ©. & KC. 
Rica to Uſbek, at. 


THE parliament of Paris has been juſt baniſhed to 
a little town called Pontoiſe. The council ſent orders 
to it either to regiſter, or approve, a declaration by 
which it might be diſhonoured, and the parliament has 
regiſtered it in a manner that reflects diſhonour upon 
the council, Some other parliaments of the kingdom 
are threatened with the ſame treatment. Theſe aſſem- 
blies are always hated : they approach kings only to 
tell them unwelcome truths ; and whilſt a crowd of 
courtiers conſtantly repreſent to them that the people 
are quite happy by their adminiſtration ; they contra- 
dict the flattery, and bear to the foot of the throne the 
complaints and lamentations of a diſtreſſed nation. 
Truth, dear Uſbek, is a grievous burden, when we 
are obliged to carry it into the preſence of princes ; 
they ſhould therefore conſider, that thoſe who under- 
take the office are conſtrained to it, and that they would 
never have reſolved to take a ſtep fo invidious and un- 
grateful, if they had not been forced to it by their 
duty, their reſpect, and even their love. 


Paris, the 21ſt day of the moon 
of the 1 Gemmadi, 1720, 


LE T- 
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rn CXLL, 
Rica to the Same. 


AT the end of the week I will pay you a viſit: 
how agreeably ſhall I paſs my time with you ! I was 
introduced ſome days ago to a certain court lady, who 
had a fancy to ſee my foreign figure. I thought her 
beautiful, worthy the affection of our monarch, and of 
a diſtinguiſhed rank in the ſacred place where his heart 
repoſes. She propoſed me many queſtions concerning 
the manners of the Perſians, and the fort of life led by 
the women of Perſia. It appeared to me that the 
ſeraglio was not to her taſte, and that it gave her 
great diſguſt to think that a man ſhould be ſhared by 
ten or twelve women. She could not think of the 
happineſs of the men without envy, nor of the 
wretched condition of the women without the utmoſt 
compaſſion, As ſhe loves reading in _ but 
chiefly poems and romances, ſhe was deſirous to hear 
ſome account of ours. The account I gave her 


doubled her curioſity : ſhe begged the favour of me to 


tranſlate a fragment of one of thoſe I had brought 
with me. I did fo, and ſent her a few days after an 
oriental tale; perhaps you will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
it in diſguiſe. © In the time of Cheick Ali Can, 
there was in Perſia a woman named Zulima : ſhe 
had the ſacred Koran quite by heart; no derviſe 
could underſtand the traditions of the holy prophets 
better than ſhe; the Arabian doctors never ſaid any 
thing ſo myſterious, but ſhe could eafily comprehend 
it, and to ſuch knowledge ſhe joined a certain chear- 
fulneſs of temper, which put it out of the power of 
thoſe ſhe converſed with to gueſs whether ſhe intended 
to inſtruct or pleaſe them. One day whilſt ſhe was 
with her companions in one of the apartments of the 
ſeraglio, one of them aſked her what her ſentiments 

| were 
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were concerning a life to come; and whether ſhe 
believed that ancient tradition of our doctors, that pa- 
radiſe was made only for the men. It is the general 
opinion, ſaid ſhe; they have done all that they could 
to degrade and vilify our ſex. There is even a nation 
diſperſed all over Perſia, called the Jewiſh, that main- 
tain by the authority of their ſacred books, that women 
have no ſouls. Theſe injurious opinions take their 
riſe entirely from the pride of men, who would wil- 
lingly preſerve their ſuperiority over our ſex, even 
after death, and do not conſider, that at the laſt great 
day, all the creatures will appear as nothing before 
God, and that one ſhall have no prerogative over ano- 
ther, but that which it has acquired by ſuperior vir- 
tue. God will be unbounded in his recompenſes : 
and as the men who have lived a virtuous life, and 
made a good uſe of their power over us upon earth, 
will be admitted into a paradiſe filled with celeſtial and 
raviſhing beauties ; beauties ſo brilliant, that if a 
mortal could get a ſight of them, he would imme- 
diately put an end to his life, through impatience to 
enjoy them; in like manner, virtuous women will 
enter a delightful abode, where they will be glutted 
with the moſt exquiſite enjoy ments of all forts, with 
men of a divine nature, who will be ſubjected to their 
command: each of them will poſſeſs a ſeraglio, in 
which they will be ſhut up; and have eunuchs, much 
more faithful than ours, to guard them. I have read, 
continued ſhe, in an Arabian author, that a man 
named Ibrahim, was of a temper moſt inſupportably 
jealous. He had twelve women of the greateſt beauty, 
whom he treated with a brutality unparalleled : he 
would not truſt even his eunuchs, or walls of his 
ſeraglio ; he generally kept them under lock and key in 
their reſpective apartments, ſo that they could neither 
ſee nor ſpeak to each other ; for even an innocent 
friendſhip rouſed his jealouſy : all his actions diſco- 
vered a tincture of his natural brutality : his mouth 

never 
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never pronounced an obliging word, and his moſt 
trifling geſtures never failed to aggravate the bitterneſs 
of their ſlavery. One day, when he had afſembled 
them all in an apartment of his ſeraglio, one of them, 
more bold than the reſt, reproached him with his ill- 
nature. Thoſe who take ſuch pains to make them- 
ſelves feared, faid ſhe, are, generally ſpeaking, ſuc- 
ceſsful only in making themſelves hated. We are fo 
very unhappy, that we cannot poſſibly avoid wiſhing 
for a change of condition : others would, in my fitua- 
tion, wiſh your death; I only wiſh for my own; and, 
as I cannot hope to be ſeparated from you, except by 
death, it will notwithſtanding be a great happineſs to 
me to be ſeparated from you. This diſcourſe, which 
ſhould have given him ſome compunction, made him 
on the contrary fly into a furious paſſion; he drew his 
poignard, and plunged it into her breaſt. * My 
dear companions,” ſaid ſhe, with a dying voice, * if 
heaven has compaſſion for my virtue, your ſufferings 
will be revenged.“ Having uttered theſe words, ſhe 
left this unhappy world, and paſſed immediately into 
that bleſſed abode, where fuch women as have lived 
virtuous lives, enjoy a never-fading happineſs. The 
firſt ſight that preſented itſelf to her eyes, was a beau- 
tiful meadow, whoſe verdure was ſet off by an enamel 
of flowers, - whoſe variegated colours vied with each 
other in lovelineſs ; a ſtream, whoſe waters were more 
clear than chryſtal, ran there in a variety of meanders. 
She then entered into delightful groves, where no- 
thing was heard but the harmonious ſongs of tuneful 
birds. The fineſt gardens imaginable then offered 
themſelves to her view : nature had beſtowed upon 
them all its luſtre with its ſimplicity. At laſt ſhe came 
to a magnificent palace, which was prepared for her, 
and filled with men of a divine nature, deſtined to be 
ſubſervient to her pleaſures. Two of them immediately 
advanced, in order to undreſs her : others conducted 
her to a bath, and perfumed her with the moſt _ 

| eſſences: 
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eſſences : they then preſented her with clothes, much 
more rich than her own : after which they led her into 
a ſpacious hall, where ſhe found a fire made of odori- 
ferous wood, and a table covered with viands of the 
moſt exquiſite flavour. All things ſeemed to concur 
to fill her ſenſes with rapture ; ſhe heard on one fide 
muſic, ſo much the more divine, as it was more ten- 
der; on the other ſhe ſaw dances performed by thoſe 
divine men, whoſe ſole occupation was to pleaſe her, 
and yet ſuch a variety of pleaſure was intended only 
to conduct her, by inſenſible degrees, to pleaſures in- 
finitely greater. They then conducted her to her 
apartment; having again undreſſed her, they then 
put her into a bed extremely rich, where two divine 
men immediately received her in their arms. She was 
then completely happy, her ecſtacy ſurpaſſed even her 
deſires. * I am quite tranſported,” ſaid ſhe to them, 
© I ſhould think myſelf dying if I was not ſure of my 
immortality. It 1s too much, leave me; I ſink through 
the exceſs of pleaſure. Yes, you again reſtore a calm 
to my ſenſes; I am beginning to revive and come to 
myſelf. Why have they taken away the flambeaux ? 
Why am I not itted ſtill to contemplate your 
divine charms ? y am I not allowed to ſee ? 
But why do I talk of ſeeing? You make me once 
more enter into my former tranſports. Gods, how de- 
lightful this darkneſs is! What, ſhall I be immortal, 
and immortal in your company! I ſhall--but no—I 
beg a moment's reſt, for I ſee you are but little dif- 
poſed to aſk it.” After reiterated commands, ſhe was 
at laſt obeyed, but it was not till ſhe appeared to de- 
fire it in good earneſt. She then gave way to ſoft re- 
poſe, and ſlumbered in their arms. Two moments of 
fleep reſtored her waſted ſtrength: twice they em- 
braced her, and thus the flame of love was rekindled. 
She opened her eyes, and, faid, © I am quite uneaſy 
to find myſelf neglected thus, I fear you have ceaſed 
to love me.“ This was a doubt in which ſhe was un- 
willng 
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willing to remain long : and indeed ſhe ſoon received 
convincing proofs of her miſtake. *© I am conſcious of 
my error,” exclaimed ſhe, © excuſe me, | now fee I may 
depend upon you. You do not utter a ſingle word, 
but your actions prove your love more ſtrongly than it 
is in the power of words to do. Yes, yes, I own it, 
no love could ever equal yours. But how you vie 
with each other in endeavouring to convince me ! ah, 
if you vie with each other, if you join ambition to 
the pleaſure of defeating me, I am loſt ; you will both 
be conquerors, and I the only vanquiſhed party ; but 
the victory ſhall coſt you dear, that you may depend 
upon.* Their pleaſures were not diſcontinued till day 
appeared; her faithful and amiable domeſtics entered 
her apartment, and cauſed the two young men to riſe, 
they were thereupon re-conducted to the places where- 
in they were kept for her pleaſures. She then aroſe, 
and made her appearance at that court by which ſhe 
was idolized, in the charms of a ſimple diſhabille, and 
then richly attired in the moſt ſumptuous ornaments. 
The paſt night had added new luſtre to her beauties ; 
it had enlivened her complexion, and given a ſtronger 
expreſſion to her graces. The whole day was divided 
between dances, concerts, feſtivals, ſports, and other 
amuſements of that kind; and it was obſerved, that 
Anais often ſtept aſide, and flew to the embraces of 
her two lovers; after having 4 ſhort interview with 
them, ſhe returned to the company ſhe had quitted, 
always with a countenance more lively than before. 
But about evening the company loſt ſight of her 
entirely: ſhe went and ſhut herſelf up in the ſeraglio, 
where ſhe was deſirous, as ſhe ſaid, of cultivating her 
acquaintance with theſe immortal captives, who were 
to live with her for ever. She therefore viſited the 
moſt retired and the moſt delightful apartments of 
theſe places, where ſhe reckoned fifty flaves of a moſt 
extraordinary beauty: ſhe wandered all day from 
apartment to apartment, receiving every where - dif- 
erent 
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ferent homage, but one that was always of the fame 
nature. It was thus the immortal Anais paſſed her 
days, ſometimes in all the diſſipation and gaiety of 
pleaſure, and ſometimes in ſolitary pleaſures, admired 
by a brilliant aſſembly, or adored by an ardent lover: 
ſhe often quitted an inchanted palace, to repair to a 
rural grotto : flowers ſeemed to ſpring under her feet, 
and pleaſures offered themſelves to her in crowds. 
She had been above eight days in this happy place, in 
the hurry of a conſtant round of pleafure, and with- 
out having ever made a ſingle reflection ; ſhe had en- 
joyed her felicity without knowing it, and without 
having one of thoſe moments of tranquillity in which 
the ſoul ſettles with itſelf, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, and attends to its own report in the ſilence of 
the paſſions. Happy fouls have pleaſures ſo lively, 
that they can ſeldom enjoy that freedom of mind: 
wherefore being invincibly attached to preſent ob- 
jects, they loſe all memory of things paſt, and have 
no longer the leaſt concern about what they have loved, 
or known, in the other world. But Anais, whoſe 
mind was of a truly philoſophical turn, had paſſed 
almoſt her whole life in meditation; ſhe had carried 
her reflections a great deal further than could be ex- 
pected from a woman left to herſelf. The cloſe re- 
tirement in which her huſband had left her, had de- 
prived her of every other advantage. It was that 
ſtrength of mind which had made her deſpiſe the fear 
that filled the ſouls of her companions with conſterna- 
tion, as well as death, by which her ſufferings were to 
be terminated, and her felicity to commence. She 
therefore by degrees quitted the intoxication. of plea» 
ſure, and retired to an apartment in her palace. She 
gave herſelf up to pleaſing reflections upon her paſt 
condition, and her preſent happineſs; ſhe could not 
help compaſſionating the miſery of her companions. 
We are always affected with ills which we have pou 
ken of. Anais did not ftop within the limits of ſimple 
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compaſſion: ſuch was her tenderneſs for theſe unfor- 
tunate creatures, that ſhe found herſelf inclined to 
aſſiſt them in their diſtreſs. She ordered one of the 
young men that was with her, to aſſume the form of 
her huſband, to enter his feraglio, to make himſelf 
maſter of it, and to turn the former poſſeſſor out of 
doors, and to remain there in his place, till fuch time 
as ſhe ſhould think proper to — him. Her orders 
were quickly put in execution; he cut the air with ra- 
pid wings, and quickly arrived at the door of Ibrahim's 
ſeraglio: Ibrahim be not to be there. The 
young man Knocked, every door flew open to him, 


the eunuehs fell at his feet. He flew to the apart- 


ments where the women of Ibrahim were ſhut up; 
he had as he paſſed ſtolen the keys from this monſter 
of jealouſy ; to him he found means to render himſelf 
inviſible. He entered, and at firſt ſurpriſed them by 
his mild and affable air, but ſoon after ſurpriſed them 
much more by his ardour, and by his reiterated warm 
embraces. They were all equally aſtoniſhed at this 
event, and they would have taken it for a dream, had 
there been lets reality in it. Whilft this extraordinary 
ſcene was played in the ſeraglio, Ibraham knocked at 
it, told his name, and made a terrible outcry and diſ- 
turbance. After having ſarmounted a great many 
diffioulties, he entered, and threw the eunuchs into a 
molt terrible fright. He walked on with great rapi- 
dity, but he ſtarted back with great aftoniſhment, 
when he beheld the counterfeit Ibrahim, his pe! 

image; taking all the liberties of maſter of the ſerag- 
lo. He calls out for help; he calls upon the eu- 
nuchs to aſſiſt him in killing the impoſtor ; but he was 
not obeyed. He has now but one refuge left, and 
that a weak one; he refers it to the judgment of his 
wives. In the courſe of one hour the counterfeit Ibra- 
him had corrupted all the judges. The other was ig- 
nominiouſly dragged out of the ſeraglio, and would in- 
evitably have ſuffered death, if his rival had not given 
| | poſitive 
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poſitive orders that his life ſhould be ſpared. In 4 
word, the new Ibrahim remaining maſter of the field of 
battle, gave every day new proofs that he was worthy 
of ſuch a preference, and ſignalized himſelf by feats 
unheard of before in the ſeraglio. You are not like 
Ibrahim, ſaid the women. Say rather, anſwered the 
triumphant Ibrahim, that that impoſtor 1s not like 
me; what muſt be done to deſerve your favours, if 
what I do is inſufficient? © Ah, we ſhall take care 
how we doubt,” anſwered the women, if you are not 
the true Ibrahim, it is enough for us that you have fo 
well deſerved to be ſo; you ſhow yourſelf more Ibra- 
him in one day than he did in ten years.” * You pro- 
miſe then,” returned he, to declare in my favour, and 
againſt that impoſtor.” Doubt not of that,” an- 
{wered they all with one unanimous voice; © we ſwear 
to be eternally faithful to you ; we have been too long 
impoſed upon; the villain did not ſuſpect our virtue, 
all his ſuſpicions were occaſioned by his own im- 
potence : we now ſee plainly that men are not made 
alike, it is you doubtleſs they reſemble : if you but 
knew how much you make us hate him!“ „Ah,“ re- 
plied the counterfeit Ibrahim, © I will often give you 
freſh reaſons to hate him, you do not yet know how 
great an injury he has done you.” We judge of his 
injuſtice by the greatneſs of your revenge,” anſwered 
they. © You are in the right,” anſwered the divine 
man; I have proportioned the expiation to the crime; 
I am glad you like my manner of puniſhing.” But,“ 
ſaid the women, if that impoſtor ſhould return, what 
ſhall we do?” „ believe it would be a hard matter 
for him to deceive you,” anſwered he; * in the ſtation 
which I hold with you, no man can ſupport himſelf 
'by artifice : beſides, I will ſend him fo far off, that 
you will never hear more of him. I then will take 
upon myſelf the care of your happineſs. I will not 
be jealous; I know how to ſecure your affections, 
without laying you under any reſtraint ; I have not ſo 
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bad an opinion of my merit, to think that you will 
not be faithful to me : if your virtue is not ſecure with 
me, with whom can it be ſecure?” The conyerſation 
laſted a long time between him and the women, who, 
more ſtruck with the difference of the two Ibrahims, 
than with their reſemblance, were not in the leaſt ſoli- 
citous to have fo many myfteries cleared up. At laſt 
the huſband, quite deſperate, came again to diſturb 
their repoſe : he found his whole family in joy, and 


his women more unwilling to believe him than ever. 


It was become now no place for a jealous man ; he 
went away in-a rage ; the very next moment the coun- 
terfeit Ibraham followed him, ſeized him, hurried him 
through the air, and left him at the diſtance of two 
thouſand leagues from thence. Gods, how diſconſo- 
late were the women in the abſence of their dear Ibra- 
him ! Their eunuchs had already reſumed their natu- 
ral ſeverity, the whole family was in tears, they 
thought ſometimes that all that had happened to them 
was but a dream; they looked often upon each other, 
and recalled. to their memories the moſt minute cir- 
eumſtances of theſe ſtrange adventures. At length 
the divine Ibrahim returned more amiable than ever ; 
appeared to the women that he had not been in the 
— fatigued by his journey. The new maſter ob- 
ſerved a conduct fo oppoſite to that of the old one, 
that all the neighbours were ſurpriſed at it. He 
diſmiſſed all the eunuchs, made his houſe acceſſible to 
every body: He would not even ſuffer the women 
to uſe veils. It was ſomething extraordinary to ſee 
them at feaſts amongſt the men, and as free as they. 
Ibrahim thought, and with reaſon, that ſuch citizens 
as he, were not bound to obſerve the cuſtoms of the 
country. Vet he ſpared no expence; he with the 
utmoſt profuſion ſquandered the wealth of the jealous 
man, who returning three years after from the re- 
mote countries to which he had been carried, found 
nothing 
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nothing at home but his women, and thirty-ſix chil- 
dren. 


Paris, the 26th of the moon 
Gemmadi, 1720. 


LL EH F Y BB KR REM 


Rica to Ufbek, at * ®, 


I SEND you herewith a letter, which T received 
from a man of learning; you will think it ſomewhat 
extraordinary. 


s Stn, 


* About fix months ago I ſucceeded to the fortune 
of a very rich uncle, who left me five or fix hundred 
thouſand livres, and a well furniſhed houſe. It is a 
* to be poſſeſſed of wealth, when one knows 

ow to make a good uſe of it. I have no ambition 

nor taſte for pleaſures; I am almoſt always ſhut up 
in a cloſet, where I lead the life of a ſtudious man. 
It is in ſuch a place as this, that a virtuoſo, who 
loves venerable antiquity, is to be found. When 
my uncle expired, I would gladly have had him in- 
terred with the ceremonies obſerved by the Greeks 
and Romans, but I had neither antique mourning, 
urns, or lamps. But ſince that time, I have provided 
myſelf well with thoſe precious rarities. I not long 
ago fold my plate, to purchaſe an earthen lamp, that 
had been uſed by a ſtoic philoſopher. I have diſpoſed 
of all the pier-glaſſes with which my uncle had co- 
vered his apartments, to buy a little cracked looking- 
glaſs, that formerly belonged to Virgil: I am highly 
delighted to ſee it reflect my face, inſtead of that of 
the ſwan of Mantua. This is not all; I have given 
an hundred louis d'ors for five or fix pieces of copper 
coin, which were current a thouſand years ago. I do 
| not 
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fiot think I have now in my houſe, a ſingle moveable, 
which was not made before the decline of the Roman 
empire. I have a little cloſet filled with manuſcripts, 
as precious as dear: though by reading them I deſtroy 
my eye-ſight, I had much rather uſe them than printed 
books, which are not ſo correct, and which are more- 
over in the hands of every body. Though I ſcarce 
ever ſtir out of my houſe, I am extremely ſolicitous 
to know all the ancient roads which were made in the 
time of the old Romans. There is one not far from 
my houſe, which was made by the orders of a pro- 
conſul of Gaul, twelve hundred years ago. When I 
go to my country-houſe, I always take care to paſs 
it, though it 1s very inconvenient, and adds almoſt a 
league to my journey : but what provokes me, is, that 
in ſeveral places, they have fixed wooden poſts, 
to ſhow the diſtances of the neighbouring towns. I 
am quite in deſpair, to ſee theſe miſerable erections, 
in the room of thoſe military columns which were 
there before. I doubt not but I ſhall cauſe them to be 
replaced by my heirs, and ſhall be able to make a 
will of ſuch a nature, as will induce them to do it. 
If you have got ever a Perſian manuſcript by you, Sir, 
I ſhould be obliged to you for it; I will pay you your 
own price for it, and I will give you into the bargain 
ſome works of my own compoſing, which will convince 
you that I am not an uſeleſs member of the republic of 

ters. Among others, you will ſee a diſſertation, in 
which J hope to prove, that the crown uſed in triumphs, 
was made of oak leaves, and not of laurel : you will be 
in raptures with another, in which I prove by learned 
conjectures, taken from the greateſt Greek authors, that 
Camby ſes was wounded in the left leg, and not in the 
right; another, in which I prove that a ſhort forehead 
was a beauty highly eſteemed by the Romans. I will 
ſend you moreover a volume in quarto, which contains 
an explanation of a verſe of the ſixth book of Virgil. It 
will be a few days before I can ſend you theſe ; at 55 
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ſent all I can do is to ſend you this fragment of an an- 
cient Grecian mythologiſt, which has not hitherto ap- 

ed in print, and which I found in the duſt of a li- 
Yary. I muſt take my leave of you, on account of an 
important affair that I have upon my hands; the buſi- 
neſs is to reſtore a beautiful paſſage of Pliny the natu- 
raliſt, which the copyiſts of the fifth century have 
ſtrangely disfigured. 

I am, &c. 


Fragment of an ancient Mythologiſt. 


IN an iſland near the Orcades, a child was born 
* who had Zolus for his fire, and for his mother a 
nymph of Caledonia. It is ſaid of him, that he, 
without aſſiſtance, learned to reckon upon his fin- 
gers; and that even at four years of age, he diſtin« 
guiſhed metals ſo well, that his mother once offering 
him a tin ring inſtead of a gold one, he perceived 
the deceit, and threw it upon the ground. As ſoon 
as he was grown up, his father taught him to ſhut 
up the wind in buckets, which he afterwards fold 
to the travellers who paſſed that way : but as com- 
merce was not much eſteemed in his country, he 
quitted it, and began to roam the world, in com- 
pany with the blind god of chance, In the courſe 
of his trayels, he had learned, that gold glitters 
every where in Betica, he repaired thither with the 
utmoſt, expedition, He was very ill received by 
Saturn, who reigned there at that time; but that 
god having left the earth, he took it into his head 
to go about the ſtreets every where, crying conti- 
nually with a hoarſe voice, People of Betiga, you 
think yourſelves rich, becauſe you are paſleſſed of 
gold and ſilver: your error raiſes my contempt. 
Be ruled by me, quit the country of baſe metals; 
enter the empire of imagination, and I promiſe you 

* riches, 
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© riches, which will fill even you with aſtoniſhment. 
He immediately opened ſeveral of the buckets which 
F he had brought with him, and he diſtnbuted his 
* commodity to whoever was willing to take it. The 
next day he entered the ſame ſtreets, and cried out, 
© People of Betica, do you deſire to be rich? Fancy 
© to yourſelves that I am extremely nch, and that 
« you are ſo alſo: take it for granted every morning, 
© that your wealth has been double during the night: 
then riſe, and if you have creditors, go and pay 
them with the imaginary treaſure, then bid them 
imagine in their turn. He appeared again in a few 
days after, and he ſpoke thus: People of Betica, I 
fee very well that your imagination is not as lively 
as it was yeſterday ; let me regulate your imagina- 
tion by mine: I will every day place before your 
eyes a ſcroll, which will be to you the ſource of 
eat riches: it will contain but four words; but 
' theſe words will be extremely fignificant ; for they 
will determine the portions of your wives, the for- 
tunes of your children, and the number of your 
ſervants. And as for you, ſaid he, to ſuch of the 
eroud as were neareft to him; as to you, my dear 
children (I may call you by that name, for from 
me have you received a ſecond birth) my ſcroll 
ſhall deeide the grandeur of your magnificent equi- 
pages, 'the ſumptuouſneſs of your feaſts, and the 
number and pay of your miſtreſſes. A few days 
aſter he came into the public ſtreets, quite out of 
breath, and in a violent paſhon cried out: People 
of Betiea, I adviſed you to imagine, and I ſee that 
you do not follow my advice: well then, now I 
- command you to do fo. Thereupon he quitted 
them abruptly ; but reflection made him ſoon come 
back. I hear, faid he, that ſome of you are fo de- 
* teſtable as to keep your gold and filver, For the 
* filver it is no great matter, but gold, gold—ah ! 
that makes me quite mad. I ſwear by my ſacred 
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* buckets, that if they do not bring it to me, I will pu- 
* niſh them ſeverely. He then added, with the moſt 
« perſuaſive air imaginable, do you think I aſk you 
for theſe wretched metals in order to keep them? A 
proof of my candour is, that when you brought them 
to me a few days ago, I' immediately returned you 
one half. The next day they ſaw him at a diſtance, 
they perceived that he endeavoured to infinuate himſelf 
© into their favour, by ſmooth and complaiſant diſ- 
* courſe : People of Betica, Iam informed that part of 
« your treaſure is in foreign countries: I intreat you to 
< ſend for them, you will greatly oblige me, and 1 
©. ſhall eternally acknowledge the favour. The ſon of 
* ZFolus happened then to ſpeak to people, who were 
* by no means in a merry mood; they could not how- 
ever help laughing, which made him ſneak off in 
great confuſion. He was not however quite diſ- 
* couraged, he returned again, and ventured to make 
* another petition. I know that you have precious 
* ſtones; diſpoſe of them in the name of Jupiter; no- 
thing can poſſibly impoveriſh you more than keeping 
* ſuch baubles. Diſpoſe of them by all means: if you 
* cannot do it yourſelves, I will procure you excellent 
* agents. How you will wallow in riches, if you but 
follow my advice ! I do aſſure you you ſhall have the 
© richeſt treaſures of my buckets. At laſt he mounted 
* a ſcaffold, and with a more reſolute voice ſpoke thus: 
People of Betica, I have compared the happy ſtate in 
* which you are at preſent, with that in which I found 
you upon my arrival in this country; you are now the 
* moſt opulent people upon earth ; but that I may 
* make your good fortune compleat, permit me to 
« eaſe you of one half of your ! Having uttered 
* theſe words, the ſon of Æolus ſoared up into the air, 
and fled away upon rapid wings, leaving his auditors 
in a conſternation not to be expreſſed, which oc- 
caſioned his coming again the next day, when he 
delivered himſelf in theſe terms : I perceived yeſterday, 
5 | Es | that 
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that my converſation diſpleaſed you highly. Well 
then, ſuppoſe all I ſaid, unſaid. It is true, one half is 
too much. Let us have recourſe to other experiments 
* to attain the propoſed end. Let us depoſit all our 
© riches in the ſame place; it will be eaſily done, for 
they will not take up much room. At that inſtant 
© three parts of their wealth out of four vaniſhed 
* away.” 


Paris, the gth of the moon 
Chahban, 1720. 


N. B. Mr. Law is alluded to in this ſatire, who was a 
goldſmith in Edinburgh, and many years a profeſſed 
gameſter; by Saturn is meant Lewis XIV. 


7 3 cxm 
| Rica 10 Nathaniel Lone Jewiſh Phyſician at Leg- 


YOU aſk my opinion concerning the virtue of 

charms, and the power of taliſmans; why do you ap- 
ply to me upon this occaſion ? you are a Jew, and I 
am a Mahometan, conſequently we muſt both be ex- 
tremely ſuperſtitious. I always carry with me above a 
thouſand paſſages of the holy Koran: I tie to my arms 
a paper, upon which are written the names of above 
two hundred derviſes: thoſe of Hali, of Fatme, and 
all the perſonages renowned for their ſanity, are con- 
cealed in my clothes in above twenty places. How- 
ever, I cannot entirely diſapprove of the opinion of 
thoſe who will not admit of this virtue annexed to cer- 
' tain words. It is much more difficult for us to anſwer 
their arguments, than for them to =. ap our ex- 
perience. I carry all theſe ſacred ſcrolls about me, 
merely through habit, and in order to conform to a 
ä | received 
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received cuſtom : I am of opinion, that if they have 


not a greater virtue than rings and other ornaments of 
dreſs, they cannot poſſibly be inferior to them in this 
reſpect. But you put entire confidence in a few myſte- 
nous letters; and, without that defence, you would be 
under continual apprehenſions. Men are indeed un- 
happy ! they conſtantly float between fallacious hopes 
and abſurd fears : and, inſtead of adhering to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, they either form to themſelves monſters 
that intimidate them, or phantoms that ſeduce and miſ- 
lead them. What effect do you think the placing of a 
few letters can produce? What evil can reſult from 
their being put into diforder ? What influence have 
they over the winds, to calm tempeſts; over gun- 
powder to reſiſt its force; or over what phyſicians call 
cant humour, or the morbific cauſe of diſeaſes, to 
cure them ? What is moſt extraordinary, is, that thoſe 
who puzzle their brains to account for certain events, 
by occult virtues, are obliged to take equal pains to 
avoid ſeeing the true cauſe. You will tell me, that 
certain enchantments have cauſed a battle to be won : 
but for my part, I cannot help telling you, that you 
muſt be blind not to ſee in the ſituation of the field, the 
number or courage, of the ſoldiers, or the experience 
of the generals, cauſes capable of producing this effect, 
whoſe real cauſe you wilfully ſhut your eyes to. I will 
grant you for a moment, that there may be enchant- 
ments; grant me for a moment that there are none, 
for that is poſſible. It will not follow from your con- 
ceſſion, that two armies may not engage: will you the 
maintain, that in that caſe neither of the two can be 
victorious? Do you think their fate will continue douht- 
ful, till an inviſible power comes to decide it? That 
all their blows will be ineffectual, all their confluct 
vain, and all their courage fruitleſs? Do you fhink 
that death, rendered preſent in a thouſand different 
ways, cannot produce thoſe panics, which you find 
it ſo difficult to account for? Do you think, that there 
F F | — 
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may not be one coward in an army of two hundred 
thouſand men ? Do you think that the terror which may 
ſeize this one, may not excite terror in another ? That 
the ſecond, who quits a third, will not make him quit 
a fourth? Even that would be ſufficient to throw a whole 
army into defpair ; and the more numerous the army, 
the more quickly it ſpreads. All the world knows, and 
all the world is ſenſible, that men, like all other creatures, 
who are directed by nature to preſerve their being, are 
jonately fond of life; this is a truth generally 
own ; how then can it be aſked, how they can be 
afraid of loſing it upon a particular occaſion? Though 
the ſacred books of all nations abound with accounts of 
ſuch panics, or ſupernatural terrors, I think there can- 
not be a more ridiculous notion; for before we ſhould 
admit that an effect which may be produced by an 
hundred thouſand natural cauſes, is ſupernatural, one 
ſhould before have examined, whether none of theſe 
cauſes has operated; which is impoſſible. I ſhall ſay no 
more to you upon this ſubject, Nathaniel; in my opi- 
nion it does not deſerve to be treated in fo ſerious a 


manner. 


Paris, the 2oth\gf the moon 
Chahbamg $720. 


P. S. As I was juſt concluding, I heard cried about 
the ſtreets, a letter from a country phyſician, to a phy- 
fician at Paris; (for here the greateſt trifles are printed, 
publiſhed, and bought). I thought I ſhould do well to 
ſend it to you, becaule it has ſome relation to the fub- 
ject we have been upon F. 


A former edition had here as follows: There are many things 
* in it which I do not underſtand; but you, who are a phyfician, 
* muſt be acquainted with the Janguage of your brethren. 


A Let- 
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A Letter from a Country Phyſician, to a Phyſictan 
at Paris. 


THERE was formerly a ſick perſon in our town, 
* who never once ſlept for thirty-five days together. 
His phyſician preſcribed him opium; but he would 
© never conſent to take it; and whilit he held the 
cup, he was as little inclined to take it as ever. At 
© laſt he ſaid to his phy ſician, Sir, I beg you will give 
* me quarter till to-morrow : I know a man who does 
* not practiſe phyſic, and yet he has an infinity of reme- 
© dies againſt want of ſleep. Give me leave to ſend 
© for him; and if I do not ſleep to-night, I will ſend 
for you again to-morrow. The phylician being 
gone, the ſick man ordered his curtains to be drawn, 
© and ſaid to his footman. Go to Mr. Anis, and tell 
* him, I ſhould be glad to ſee him. Mr. Anis came. 
My dear Mr. Anis, I am in a dying condition, I 
cannot ſleep; have you not in your ſhop the C. of 
G. or ſome book of devotion, compoſed by ſome 
© reverend father, which ſtill lies upon your hands? 
for the remedies that have been the longeſt kept are 
« generally the beſt. Sir, anſwered the bookſeller, I 
have in my ſhop the Holy Court of father Cauſſin, 
* at your ſervice; I will fend it to you directly, and 
© I hope you will find yourſelf the better for it. If 
* you have a mind for the works of the reverend fa- 
* ther Rodriguez, a Portugueſe Jeſuit, they are very 
* much at your ſervice. But take my advice, and 
* ſtick to father Cauſſin. I hope that, with the aſſiſt- 
* ance of God, one period of father Cauſſin will do 
* you more good than a whole leaf of the C. of G. 
Having ſpoke thus, Mr. Anis went out, in order to 
« ſearch his ſhop for the remedy. He ſoon returned 
© with the Holy Court, after having cauſed the duſt to 
be rubbed off; the patient's ſon, a ſchool-boy, 
began to read: he was the firſt to feel the effects of 


; 
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© it; at the ſecond page he could ſcarce pronounce with 
an articulate voice, and all preſent began to feel 
© themſelves drowſy : a few moments after they all be- 
gan to ſnore, except the ſick man, who, after having 
© long continued to liſten to it awake, at laſt was over- 
© powered by ſleep himſelf. Early in the morning the 
* phyſician arrived. Well, ſaid he, has my opium 
been taken? To this queſtion he received no anſwer ; 
© but the wife, the daughter, and the child, in tranſ- 
ports of joy, ſhowed him father Cauſſin's work. He 
© aſked what it was; they anſwered, O bleſs father 
Cauſſin, his book well deſerves to be bound. Who 
would have ſaid it? who would have thought it? It 
is a perfect miracle. See here, Sir, ſee father Cauſſin's 
< treatife ; it was this that made my father ſleep. Here- 
© upon they informed him of all that had happened *. 
* The phyſician was a ſubtle man, greatly attached to 
the myſteries of the Cabala, and who had much faith 
in the power of words and ſpirits : this ſtruck him ſo, 
© that, upon mature deliberation, he reſolved to change 
his method of practice. This is a very extraordinary 
effect, ſaid he, this experiment is worth carrying fur- 
© ther. Why may not a ſpirit have power to commu- 
nicate to its works the qualities which itisitſelf poſſeſſed 
* of ? Do not we ſee this happen every day? At leaſt 
the experiment is very well worth trying. I am tired 
of apothecaries; their ſyrups, their juleps, and all 
their galenical drugs, deſtroy the fick, and quite ruin 
their health. Let us change the method of practice; 
© let us try the virtue of ſpirits. With this view, he 
drew up a new ſyſtem of pharmacy, as you will ſee 
by the account which I ſhall give of the new remedies 
* which he made uſe of.” 


* See the laſt note. 


Purgative 
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Purgatrve Ptiſan. 


© Take three leaves of Ariſtotle's logic in Greek, 
* two leaves of one of the moſt crabbed theological 
© treatiſes; as for inſtance, that of the ſubtile Scotus; 
four of Paracelſus, one of Avicenna; ſix of Avenoes ; 
three of Porphyry ; as many of Plotinus, as many 
* of Jamblicus. Mix them all together, and let them 
* ſtand for four-and-twenty hours; then take four doſes 
of them at a time. 


A more violent Purgative. 


© Take ten A* of C, concerning the B 
and the C of the J**; cauſe them to be diſtilled in 
© balnea marina; put a drop of the ſharp humour which 
it produces, in a glaſs of water to deaden it; then 


drink off the whole with confidence.” 


A Vomit. 


Take fix harangues ; the firſt dozen of funeral ora- 
tions that come to hand; with this one reſtriction 
* however, that you do not make uſe of thoſe of M. 
de N.; a collection of new operas, fifty romances, 
and thirty ſets of new memoirs; put all theſe ingre- 
« dients into a large glaſs bottle, with a big belly and 
© alittle neck; leave it to ſettle during two days; then 
* cauſe it to be diſtilled by a fire of aſhes; and if all 
this ſhould prove ineffectual, 


Another more powerful Vomit. 


Take a leaf of marble paper, which has ferved 
as a cover to a collection of the pieces of J. F. let 
it be infuſed during the ſpace of three minutes; cauſe 
a ſpoonful of that infuſion to be made hot, and drink 
It up. | 


a «„ «a 


A very 
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A very fimple Remedy for an Aſthma. 


© Read all the works of the reverend father Maim- 
© bourg, heretofore Jeſuit ; but take care not to ſtop 
© till the concluſion of each period; and you will find 
a freedom of breathing return by degrees, without 
© being under any neceſſity of repeating the remedy.” 


A Preſervative from the Itch, Scabs, and other cutaneous 
TE Fo Diſorders. | 


© Take three categories of Ariſtotle, three prædicables 
© of three different degrees in the metaphy ſical ſcale, 
one diſtinction, fix verſes of Chapelain, one phraſe 
© extracted from the letters of the Abbe de St. Cyran : 
write the whole upon a bit of paper, fold it up, tie it 
© to a ribband, and carry it about your neck.” 


Miraculum Chymicum de violenta fermentatione, cum 
fumo, igne et flamma. 


© Miſce Queſnellianam infuſionem, cum infuſione 
* Lallemaniana ; fiat fermentatio cum magna vi, im- 
© petu, et tonitfu, acidis pugnantibus, et invicem pene- 
* trantibus alcalinos: fales fiet evaporatio ardentium ſpi- 
* ritnum. Pone liquorem fermentatum in alembica ; 
© nihil inde extrahes, et nihil invenies, niſi caput mor- 
* tuum.” " 


Lenitivum. 


© Recipe Molinæ anodini chartas duas; Eſcobaris 

© relaxativi paginas ſex; Vaſqui emollientis folium 

unum: infunde in aquæ communis, Ib. iiij. Ad 

© conſumptionem dimidiæ partis colentur et expriman- 

tur; et, in expreſſione, diſſolve Bauni deterſivi et 
Tamburini abluentis, folia iii.“ | 

Fiat cliſter. 

In 
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in chloroſin, quam vulgus pallidos-colores, aut febrim- 
amatoriam, appetlat. 


© Recipe Aretini figuras iüj. R. Thome Sanchii de 
© matrimonio folio i y. infundantur in æque communis 
* libras e. 
* tat piſs aperiens. 


Thee drugs au our pi ici applied with 88 
I * er he w * x he faid, N 
eitroying his ents, y remedies very 
: to Et 175 33 dedication which had 
never made any body yawn; too e a preface a 
* biſhap's order, wrote by himſel work of a 
Janſeniſt, either deſpiſed: by a i l, or much 
admired by a jeſuit. It was his opinion, that theſe 
© remedies were calculated for nothing, but to promote 


* quackery, which he profeſſed to hold in the utmoſt 
* abhorrence.” 4% bo bee 78 


Geri ftgdre 


LE T TY ENR NY CXLIY. 
Un el 990 Ne: ; 


YESTERDAY. at à country 
pened ts viſt, 1 r e ep 

a great name in this part of the world. Th a er 
characters ſomewhat ſingular- The een | of the 
firtt, well weighed, might be reduced to pad "what 1 
have (aid is true, becauſe it is that have ſafd it. The 
converfation of the ſecond, ſeemed to en Frindea 
upon another maxim; what I have fit ſaid, is not 
true, becauſe I have not fard it. Tüte Frſt J was tole- 
rably wall pleaſed with, for it is nothing io pe if ano- 
ther perſon ſhows himſelf to be quite poſitive and ob- 
ſtinate, but the impertinence of another is not ſo eaſily 
Ions with. The firſt maintains his opinions, they 

Vol. III. 5 H h may 
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may be conſidered as his property: the ſecond attacks 
thoſe of others, that is to ſay, he invades the prope 
of all mankind. Dear Ulſbek, how fortunate are thoſe 
who have more vanity than is abfolutely neceſſary for 
Ffelf-preſervation ! Thefe e aſpire to be admired, 
by means which muſt ma ve offence. They 
aim at ſuperiority, and they can ſcarce ever attain to 
uality A with others. Oh you modeſt men ap- 
prodck; that I may embrace you! From you ſpring all 
the charms of ey You think yourſelves dettitute 
of all forts of merit; but I cannot help ſaying, that 
every-merit is yours. You think you humble nobody, 
though you huttible all the And when I, in 
idea, compare you to thoſe aſſuming perſons whom 1 
meet with every where, I immediately pull them from 
2. — and make them fall proſtrate at your 


| Paris, * 2 the 
moon Chahban, 2919. 


UR TT ER CALV. 
en * *. 


exert. | 
2 becauſe he ſees many things 
2 another, and is more ſenſibly affected by 

He generally.ruins bi fortune, beramſe.the fer- 
dy of — genius furniſhes} him with a variety of 
means ſo to do. His enterpriſes miſcarry, becauſe he 


riſks a. great deal. eee 


— 
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cauſes him to ſee-too far, makes him often give atten- 
tion to objects that are extremely remote. Add to 
this, that at the formation of a project, he is leſs occu- 
pied by the difficulties that grow out of the buſineſs, 
than with the 93 to them, which are of his own 
inventing. lets minute particulars, tho upon 
them the ſucceſs f moſt great affairs depends, On 
the other hand, the man of more confined abilities en- 
deavours to avail himſelf in every thing: he is tho- 
roughly ſenſible, that he muſt not neg . trifles, 
The man of moderate abilities ene meets yith 4 * 
ral eſteem. Every body takes pleaſure in raiſi 
one, whilſt all are equally delighted to — 
other. Whilſt envy falls foul: upon one, . e 
him nothing, all the defects of the other are over- 
looked ; the vanity of others in his favour, 
Eut if a man of Sund K ſo many diſadvan- 
tages, what muſt we On Wesel | condition of 
fog rag ap F ihe is 
ing wing letter, wrote, by 1 
ad, 1 ſend io you rem + Ml pe 
Omen, N91 {Hi $21 Hal 00 
37 «Sha; Flo = 1% fr g 4 8 


I am one o thats hs path hole eight cn 
< tem lating through teleſcopes off thirty. feet Jong, 
e vaſt bodies — roll over. our heads; arid when 

« I ain diſpoſed o unbend my mind, [ take up! a thi 
« croſcope, and exarnine 4 thtzgot or 4 mie; L am 
not ind, and have but one'room ! I date not even 
malte a fire in it, leſt the warmth ſhould make the 
mercury riſe in my thermometer, which I keep there. 
* Laſt winter the cold almoſt killed ine: and though 
my thermometor was at the loweſt, and though my 
hands were almoſt — — — own 
* way. Thus 1 have the ure of knowing with 
the | greateſt exactneſs, all the moſt inconſiderable 
1 3 weather ber a year. I am v 

H h 2 — 
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ſerved; and ſcarce know any body that I fee. But 
ct is 4 perfon at Stockholm, another at Leipſic, 
and another at London, whom I neither ever ſaw, 
nor. ever bo 5 to ſee, with whom T keep up a con- 
„Hank ugh lence; I write to em every poſt. 
Tv have no connection win any body in 
ooh where J live, I have got ſo bad a character 
alkover the neighbourhood, that I believe I muſt ſoon 
change 'myTodging. Above five years ago, I was 
Week ver roughly by a woman in the neighbour- 
© hood, for r 
9 belong geg to . The wife of a butcher, who hap- 
pened td be preſent, took her part; and whilit one 
Gift a rent of #buſe againſt me, the other 
i de wih ſtotes as well ns Dr. ——, who 
Tin me, who teceived” a terrible blow upon the 
tal and os occipita},” by by which” the feat of rea- 
c 1150 is very much injured.” Ever fince that time, if a 
3 ha „ ek in the {ifeet; * 
at nted that it has paſſed my 
* tands. A * citizen's wife, that had Da 2 u 
dog, which, as he faid herſelf, was more dear to her 
s * than her own children, came the other day, and 
ted away in OY W and not having found her 
N wrimoned ad A, magiſtrate. I believe I 
f lt for ever 8 e by the malice of theſe 
» bo, with thei rfl Voices, ſtun. me every 
oy "making B era orations upo N all. the au- 
e Dig have 4 WE, ten youu.” cob 
6m Plug: 7411 ry +, Yours Kc. 5 
ants D | rf moms! Vit ni Sir Vir 
a All men of:ekerint were avouſed uf being magi- 
cians, ſome: paſt. I am not at all ſurprized at it: 
Every one of them ſaid within himſelf, I have ac- 
as much knowledge as can be attained by the 
wer of natural abilities, and yet — 


De * . 
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the devil. As accuſations of this nature are out of date 
in the preſent age, other means have been made uſe of, 
and a man of learning can never eſcape. being re- 
proached with irreligion or hereſy. It avails him little 
to be deemed innocent by the people; the wound 
once made, will never perfectly cloſe. It remains a 
fore place ever after. An adverſary may come thirty 
years after, and addreſs him in theſe modeſt terms: 
* God forbid that I ſhould imagine that the accuſation 
* againſt you is juſt ; but you have lain under the fad 
* neceſſity of vindicating your character.“ Thus is 
his very juſtification turned againſt him. If he writes a 
hiſtory, and diſcovers an elevation of mind, or integrity 
of heart, he is liable to a thouſand perſecutions. There 
will not be wanting perſons to irritate the magiſtrate 
againſt him, on account of a fact which has paſſed a 
thouſand years ago; and if his pen is not venal, they 
would have it reſtrained. ' Their condition is, however, 
more happy than that of thoſe men who violate their 
faith for an inconſiderable penſion, Who by all their 
numerous impoſtures hardly gain a ſingle farthing ; 
; who ſubvert the conſtitution of an empire, diminiſh 
the prerogatives of one power, increaſe thoſe of ano- 
ther; give to princes, take from their ſubjects, revive 
antiquated duties, encourage the paſſions which are in 
vogue in their age, and ſuch vices as receive a ſanction 
from the throne ; impoſing upon poſterity in the more 
ſcandalous manner, as it is not provided with means to 
detect their impoſtures. But it is not enough that an 
author has all theſe inſults to ſuffer, it is not enough 
that he has lived in conſtant anxiety for the ſucceſs of 
his work. At length the work that coſt him ſo much 
pains and trouble comes out; it involves him in a thou- 
ſand quarrels, and how is it poſſible to avoid them? 
The author has an opinion, he maintains it in his writ- 
ings, without knowing that another man of learning, 
who lives two hundred leagues diſtant from him, had 
aſſerted the reverſe. Yet this gives riſe to a paper = 
: k 
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It would indeed be ſome conſolation to him, if he had 
any proſpect of becoming famous. But he has not 
even this alleviation of his diſtreſs. He is at moſt eſ- 
teemed 'by thoſe who have a lied themſelves to the 
ſame with himſelf. A opher holds nothing 
more in contempt, than a man whoſe head is loaded 
with facts, whilit he, in his turn, is conſidered as a 
by the man that has a good memory. With 
regard to thoſe who take pride in their i ignorance, they 
would willingly have all mankind buried in that obli- 
vion to which they are themſelves conſigned. When 
a man is deſtitute of any particular talent, he indem- 
nifies himſelf, by expreſſing his contempt for it; he 
removes that obſtacle which ſtood between merit und 
him, and by that means raiſes himſelf to a level with 
thoſe whom he before feared as rivals. Thus is an au- 
= abliged to abſtain from pleaſures, and endanger 
his health, to acquire a 18 il and precarious repu- 
tation. : 4 


Paris, the +6th of the _ 
. sn Chatiban, 1720. 


en OKs CXLVI. 


© Uſhek to Rhedi, at Venice. 


Ti is a maxim of 1 ſtanding, that ſincerity i is the 
ſoul of a great miniſtry. An individual may avail 
himſelf of the obſcurity in which he is placed; his 
character is leſſened — in the opinion of ſome 
particular perſons; he keeps himſelf maſked before 
others; but a miniſter, who acts contrary to the rules of 
probity, has witneſſes of his bad conduct, and judges 
as many in number as the people he governs. Shall I 
hazard a hold aſſertion?” The greateſt miſchief done 
by 4 miniſter without principle, does not ariſe, from 
a ſerving bis prince unfaithfully, or from his yk 

e 
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the people, it ariſes from the bad example he ſets. 
You are not ignorant that I have a long time travelled 
up and down the Indies. I have there known a nation, 
by nature generous, debauched in an inſtant, as it 
were, by the bad example of a miniſter ; I have (een 
a whole people, amongſt whom generoſity, probity, 
candour, and uprightneſs, had long been conſidered 
as qualities natural to them, become all on a ſudden 
the moſt deſpicable people upon the face of the earth; 
I have ſeen the contagion ſpread, and not ſpare even 
the moſt facred members of the community ; I have 
known men famous for their virtue, guilty of the moſt 
unworthy actions; I have known them violate the 
firſt principles of juſtice, alledging in excuſe, the fri- 
volous pretext that they had been violated with reſpect 
to themſelves. They juſtified the baſeſt actions by 
odious laws, and made neceſſity a plea for their baſe 
and perfidious conduct. I have ſeen faith baniſhed 
from contracts, the moſt ſolemn compacts rendered 
void, and all the laws of families ſubverted. I have 
ſeen avaricious debtors puffed up with pride, in the- 
midſt of poverty, unworthy inſtruments of the ſeverity 
of the laws, and the public diſtreſs, pretend payment, 
without ever having made it, and plunge a dagger in 
the breaſt of their benefactors. I have ſeen others, 
ſtill more unworthy, buy for a trifle, or rather, as it 
were, pick up oak leaves from the ground, in order to 
ſupply the place of the ſubſtance of widows and or- 
phans. I have known an inſatiable thirſt for riches 
ſpring up on a ſudden in the hearts of all men. I have 
een a deteſtable confederacy formed by ſeveral per- 
ſons to enrich themſelves, not by an honeſt induttry, 
but by the ruin of the prince, the ſtate, and their fel- 
low citizens. I have known a worthy citizen, in theſe 
times of diſtreſs, never go to bed without ſaying to 
himſelf, I have ruined a family to day, I will ruin 
another to-morrow. I am going, ſays another, with 
a man in black, who carnes an inkhorn in his hand, 


to 
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to ruin all thoſe to whom I have had an obligation, 
Another faid, I find I am beginning to thrive , true it 
1s, when I went about three days ago to pay off ſome 
money, left a whole family in tears, that I ſquan- 
dered the portions of two girls of condition, that I de- 
prived a young lad of the means of acquiring educa- 
tion; his father will die of grief, his mother pines 
away with ſorrow : but I have done nothing but what 
is allowed by the law. What crime can be greater, 
than that which a miniſter commits, when he corrupts 
the manners of a whole nation, debaſes the moſt noble 
ſouls, ſtains the luſtre of dignities, makes virtue itſelf 
obſcure, and confounds the nobleſt birth, in the gene- 
ral contempt ? What will poſterity ſay, when it finds 
itſelf under a neceſſity of bluſhing for the ſhame of its 
anceſtors? What will the people of the next age ſay, 
when they compare the iron of their anceſtors to the 
gold of thoſe from whom they immediately derived 
their birth? I doubt not but the nobility will retrench 
from their coats of arms, an unworthy diſtinction, 
which diſhonours them, and leave the mm 2 


ration in the re ſtate to which it has 
elf. | 


Paris, the rath of the moon 
E T9. 


1 E W T R. R CXLVIL 
The: Chief baut to Uibek at Paris, 


THINGS: are come: to bach a paſs here, that the 
ſtate they. are in is almoſt deſperate; your wives have 
taken it into their heads, that your departure has left 
them entirely. at liberty, and that they may do _ 
they pleaſe with impunity :* moſt ſhocking thin 
done here, I cannot write the dreadful account — 


Without trembling. Zelis, as ſhe was the other day 


going 
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going to the moſque, let drop her veil, and appeared 
with her face almoſt entirely uncovered before the peo- 
ple. I found Zachi in bed with one of her female 
ſlaves, a thing poſitively forbidden by the: laws of the 
ſeraglio. I, by meer accident, ſurpriſed the letter 
which I now ſend you; I could not poſſibly diſcover 
who it was intended for. Yeſterday a young lad was 
found in the garden of the ſeraglio, but he made his 
eſcape over the walls. To this add all that has eſcaped 
my knowledge ; you muſt doubtleſs have: been betray- 
ed. I wait for your orders, and till the happy mo- 
ment that I receive them, ſhall remain in conſtant 
anxiety. But if you do not give me an arbitrary 
power over all theſe women, I cannot anſwer for any 
of them, but ſhall every day have news equally 
afflicting to ſend you. | 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpahan, the 1ſt 
of the moon Regeb, 1717. 


T 


Uſbek to the Chief Eunuch at the Seraglio of Iſpahan. 


RECEIVE, by virtue of this letter, an unlimited 
power over the whole ſeraglio: command with as 
much authority as I do myſelf: let fear and terror 
accompany you every where, viſit every apartment 
with correction and puniſhment ; let conſternation 
ſeize upon all ; let all ſhed tears in thy preſence : 
queſtion all that belong to the ſeraglio : begin with 
the ſlaves; do not ſpare even my love: let all be ſub- 
ject to your awful tribunal ; diſcover the moſt hidden 
ſecrets; purify the infamous place, and make baniſhed 
virtue return once more to it. For, from this mo- 
ment, I will place the ſmalleſt faults committed there 
to your account. I ſuſpect that Zelis is the perſon 

to 
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to whom the letter you intercepted was addreſſed ; pry 
into that affair with the eyes of a lynx. | 


From , the n1th of the 
moon Zilhage, 1718. 


LS 7 1jE KR - CALIX. 


Narſit 20 Uſbek, at Paris. 


HONOURED lord, the chief of the eunuchs is 
juſt dead: as I am the eldeſt of your ſlaves, | have 
taken his place, till you ſignify to me whom you have 
choſen for it. Two days after his death, one of your 
letters, directed to him, was brought me; I took care 
not to open it; I folded it with reſpect, and locked it 
up till you think proper to inform me of your ſacred 
pleaſure. Yeſterday a ſlave came in the midſt of the 
night, to tell me, that he had found a young man in 
the ſeraglio; I got up, made a ſtrict ſearch, and found 
that it was the effect of his imagination. Ever ho- 

noured lord, I kiſs thy feet; and beg thou wilt put 
confidence in my zeal, my experience and my age. 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpahan, the 5th of 
the moon of the iſ madi, 1718. 


urn e. 


 Uſbek to Narſit, at the Seragho of Iſpahan. 


WRET CH that thou art] thou haſt in thy hands 
letters which contain orders that require to be carried 
into execution witk the utmoſt ſpeed; the leaſt delay 
may reduce me to deſpair, and you remain inactive 
under a frivolous pretext ! Terrible things happen in 
the. ſeraglio : perhaps one half of my ſlaves deſerve 
death, I ſend you herewith the letter which the * 

0 
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of the eunuchs wrote to me upon that ſubject, juſt 
before he died. If you had opened the packet which 
is directed to him, you would have found bloody or- 
ders in it. Read therefore thoſe orders, and execute 
them punctually, or thou ſhalt periſh. < 


From , the 25th of the 
moon Chalval, 1718, 


LET. Tv. an 
Solin ro Uſbek, az Paris 


WERE I to keep ſilence any longer, I ſhould be 
as guilty. as any of thoſe wicked wretches in the ſe- 
raglio. I was the confidant of the chief eunuch, the 
moſt faithful of your flaves. When he ſaw himſelf 
near his latter end he ſent for me, and addreſſed me 
in theſe terms: I am dying, but the only thing that 
gives me uneaſineſs at leaving the world, is that with 
my dying eyes I have beheld the guilt of my maſter's 
wives. May heaven preſerve him from all the misfor- 
tunes which 1 foreſee! After my death, may my 
threatening ſhade return, to put theſe perfidious wo- 
men in mind of their duty, and intimidate them even 
then : here are the keys of thoſe awful places; go, 
carry them to the aldeſt of the black eunuchs. But if 
after my death, he ſhould be deficient in diligence, 
take care to let your maſter know. Having uttered 
theſe words he expired in my arms. I am not igno- 
rant of what he wrote to Jon concerning the conduct 
of your wives, a little before his death; there is a let- 
ter in the ſeraglio, which would have occaſioned gene- 
ral terror, if it had been opened. That which you 
wrote ſince, was intercepted, three leagues from hence. 
I do not know what it is owing to; but all things 
turn but unhappily. Your wives however no longer 
keep within the bounds of decency : ſince the _ 
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of the chief eunuch, their behaviour is altogether li- 
centious ; Roxana is the only one that does her duty, 
and continues to retain her modeſty, Their morals 
grow more corrupt every day. One can no longer 
diſcover in the countenances of your wives, that ſevere 
and rigid virtue which might fo eaſily be diſcerned 
there before: an unuſual joy which reigns in this place, 
in my opinion, proves ſome new ſatisfaction in thoſe 
who live here. In the moſt trifling circumſtances, I 
obſerve, that they take liberties unknown to this place 
before. There prevails, even amongſt your ſlaves, 
an indolence in the diſcharge of their duty, and a re- 
miſſneſs in obſerving the rules of the ſeraglio, which I 
am quite ſurpriſed at ; they are no longer inſpired by 
that warmth of zeal, which ſeemed to animate the 
whole ſeraglio. Your wives have been eight days in 
the country, at one of your moſt neglected ſeats. | It 
is ſaid, that the ſlave who takes care of it, was gained 
over by them, and that two days before their arrival, 
he cauſed two men to be hid in a hollow place in the 
wall of the principal chamber, which they came out of 
in the evening, after we had retired. The old eunuch, 
who is at preſent at the head of the ſeraglio, is a 
dotard, who believes whatever he is told. Such horrid 
perfidy excites my indignation ; and if heaven, for the 
good of your ſervice, would make you think me ca- 
pable of ruling, I can anſwer for it, that if your wives 
1 prove virtuous, they would at leaſt prove 
faithful. 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpahan, the 6th of 
rho boys. the zit Rebiab, 1719. 


CY 
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So BE: PD \Bi-R: CL 
Narſit to Uſbek, at Paris. 


ROXANA and Zelis had a deſire to go to the 
country : I thought it would not be proper to refuſe 
them. Happy. Uſbek ! your wives are faithful, and 
your flaves vigilant: 1 command in a place which 
ſeems to be the aſylum of virtue. Depend upon it 
nothing is done there, but what you would willingly 
behold yourſelf. An unhappy accident has happened, 
which gives me great uneaſineſs. Certain Armenian 
merchants, lately arrived at Iſpahan, brought one of 
thy letters to me; I ſent a ſhave in queſt of it; he was 
robbed at his return, and the letter is loſt. Write to 
me therefore ſpeedily, for T take it for granted, that 
in this change of affairs, you have ſomething impor- 
tant to enjoin me. AM ee 

From the ſeraglio at Fatme, the 6th of 

the moon of the 1ſt Rebiab, 1719. 


LETTER am 


Uſbek 77 Splin, at the ger gui of Iſpahan. 


I PUT the ſword into your hand, I entruſt you 
with what is of all things moſt dear to me, that is my 
revenge. Enter upon this employment, but enter upon 
it without either compaſſion or feeling. I have wrote 
to my wives to obey you implicitly; in the confuſion 
which ſo many crimes have made them obnoxious to, 
they will not be able to ſtand even your looks. To 

ou I miſt be indebted for my happineſs and eaſe. 

eſtore me my ſeraglio in the condition I left it. Be- 
gin by purifying it; deſtroy the guilty, and malte 
thoſe who 2 — to become ſo, tremble. What may 
„„ © : you 


* 
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you not expect from your maſter in recompence for 
ſuch ſignal ſervices ! It will be in your own power to 
riſe above your condition, and all the rewards you 
could ever have wiſhed for. 


Paris, the 4th of the moon 
Chahban, 1719. 


„„ TITE. ON. 
Ulbek to his Wives, at the Seraglio of Ilpahan. 
MAY this letter have the effect of thunder, which 
falls in the midſt of lightning and tempeſts! Solin is 
now the. chief eunuch, but his buſineſs is not ſo much 


to guard as puniſh you. Let the whole ſeraglio humble 
itſelf before him. He is to paſs a judgment upon your 


paſt actions; and for the future he will make you live 


under fo rigorous a yoke, that you will regret your 
liberty, if you do not regret your virtue, 


Paris, the 4th of the moon 
Chahban, 1719. 


r. 
Uſbek 10 Nefir, ar Iſpahan. © 


HAPPY the man, who being fully convinced of 
the value of a life of eaſe and tranquillity, depoſits his 
heart in the midſt of his own family, and never knows 
any country but that in which he was born. I live in 

——— country, whatever offends me being pre- 
ſent, whatever I have a regard for being at a diſtance 
from me: a deep melancholy ſeizes upon me; I fink 
into a moſt; ſhocking depreſſion of ſpirits: I think 
myſelf, almoſt annihilated; and I do not become ſen- 

ſible of my exiſtence, till i ee 
Im e 
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kindle and produce in my heart, fear, ſuſpicions, ha- 
tred and regret. You know me, Neflir, you are as 
well acquainted with my heart as your own. You 
would pity me, if you knew in how deplorable a con- 
dition I am. Sometimes I am obliged to wait ſix 
whole. months for news from the ſeraglio; I reckon 
every moment as it paſſes, my impatience makes them 
appear to me of a tedious length ; and when the long 
expected moment is approaching, a ſudden revolution 
ariſes in my heart; my hand trembles at opening the 
fatal letter; that anxiety which made me deſpair, I 
look upon as the happieſt ſtate I can be in, and I 
dread being forced from it, by a ſtroke that would, 
to me, be more cruel than a thouſand deaths. But 
whatever reaſons I may have had to leave my country, 
though I owe my life to abſenting myſelf, I can no 
longer, Neſſir, bear this diſmal baniſhment. Muſt I 
not die equally a victim to my grief? I have a thou- 
ſand times importuned Rica to quit this foreign coun- 
try: but he thwarts all my reſolutions ; he confines 
me here upon a thouſand pretexts : he ſeems to have 
ite forgot his country; or rather he ſeems to have 
forgot me; ſo inſenſible does he ſeem to my uneaſineſs. 
Unhappy wretch that I am, I wiſh to ſee my country 
again, yet perhaps it is to become ſtill more unhappy ? 
What can I do there? I ſhall expoſe my life again to 
my enemies. This is not all, I ſhall enter the ſe- 
raglio ; I muſt there exact an account of what paſſed 
in the fatal time of my abſence; and if I find my 
wives guilty, what will become of me? If the very 
idea is inſupportable to me at this diſtance, what muſt 
the effect be, when my preſence renders it ſo much 
more lively ? How great muſt my trouble be, if I am 
obliged to ſee and hear what I cannot even think of 
without ſhuddering ? How dreadful will it be, if pu- 
niſhments, which I mutt myſelf cauſe to be inflited, 
ſhould . be the eternal marks of my confuſion and 
deſpair ?:I ſhall go and ſhut myſelf up within walls, 


mate 
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more terrible to me than to the women who are there 


confined ; I ſhall carry with me all my ſuſpicions, the 
ardour of their carefſes will not in the leaſt diminiſh 
them; in my bed, in their very arms, I ſhall feel all 
my inquietudes ; at a time ſo improper for reflections, 
jealouſy will be a conſtant ſource of the moſt uneaſy 
ones. Worthleſs out-caſts of human nature, vile ſlaves, 
whaſe hearts are for ever ſhut to all the ſentiments of 
love; you would no longer lament your condition, if 
you knew the miſery of mine 
ng | 


LET, T E R GL. 
Roxana #o Uſbek, 4 Paris. Wi. 


HORROR, darkneſs, aud terror reign throughout 
the ſeraglio, a diſmal melancholy furrbunds, a tyger 
there gives a looſe: to oll his rage at every moment. 
He cauſed two white eunuchs to be tortufed, but they 
did not make conſeſſian of any crime q he has ſold 
ſome of our ſlaves, und obliged! us o change thoſe 
that remained among ourſelves. Zachi andi Zelis have 
in the darkneſs of the might; received in their cham- 
ber the moſt unwarthy: treatment; i the? wittain has 
been ſo audacious a8 49 = ew facrilegious hands upon 
them. He keeps us all locked up in our reſpective 
apartments; and though we are alone, obliges us to 
wear our veils. We are not allowed to ſpeak to 
each other; to write would-be deemed highly crimi- 
nal; we are free in nothing but our tears. A croud 
of new eunuchs has entered the ſeraglio, where they 
watch us nigit and day; our ſleep is every moment 
interrupted by their real, or feigned diſtruſts. 

only comfort is, that this cannot laſt long, and tha 
all theſe troubles muſt end vith my life: „ 
; 1 
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laſt long, cruel Uſbek; I will not give you time to 
put a ſtop to all theſe outrages. 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpahan, the ad of 
the moon Maharran, 1720. 


LETTER Cyl. 
Zachi to Uſbek, at Paris. 


O HEAVENS! a barbarous wretch has outraged 
me; in the very manner of puniſhing, he has inflicted 
upon me that kind of puniſhing which ſhocks mo- 
deſty ; that chaſtiſement which gives riſe to the deepeſt 
humiliation ; that chaſtiſement which brings us back, 
as it were, to a ſtate of infancy. My foul at firſt ſink- 
ing with ſhame, recovered ſentiment of itſelf, and be. 

to be ſeized with indignation, when my cries made 
= vaults of the ſeraglio reſound. I was heard to 
beg for mercy, from the loweſt of human kind, and 
to endeavour to excite his compaſſion as he grew inex- 
orable. Ever ſince his inſolent and ſervile ſoul has got 
the aſcendant over mine, his preſence, his looks, his 
words, drive me to diſtraction. When I am alone, 
I at leaſt have the conſolation of ſnedding tears: but 
whenever he appears, I am ſeized with a tranſport of 
rage, and finding my rage impotent, .I ſink into de- 
ſpair. The tyger dares to tell me, that you are the 
cauſer of all theſe barbarities. He would even de- 
prive me of 2 love, and profane the ſentiments of 
my heart. en he pronounces the name of the 
man I love, I can no longer complain; I can only 
die. I have borne your 33 and preſerved my 
love by the force of my paſſion. Nights, days, and 
moments, were all dedicated to you. I even valued 
myſelf upon my love, and yours for me cauſed me to 
be ny Rat here. But now——no, I can no longer 
bear abject condition to which I am fallen. If I 
Vol. III. i = 
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am innocent, return and reſtore me to your love; if I 
am guilty, return, that I may expire at your feet. 


ax the 2d of 


» 1720. 


L E FTT ER dn 
Zelis to Uſbek, at Paris. 


THOUGH thirty leagues diſtant from me, you 
8 me guilty ; though thirty leagues diſtant 

om me, you puni me. ff a barbarous eunuch lays 
his vile hands upon me, he does it by your orders: it 
is the tyrant that ontrages me, and not the tyrant's in- 
ſtrument. You m mays if you think proper, add to your 
cruel treatment. My heart is quite at eaſe, now that it 
loves you no longer. Your foul degrades itſelf, and 
you are grown cruel, Depend u * it, you are nok 
poſſeſſed of my affections. Farew 


| From the Glo abun the 2d of 
he moon Maharran, 2720, | 


Solin 70 Uſbek, at Paris. 


HONOURED Lord, I am equally afflifted upon 
my own account and yours; never was faithful ſer- 
vant reduced to fo deep a deſpair as Tam. I fend you 
here a narrative of your own misfortunes and mine, 
which I you with a trembling hand. I ſwear by all 
the pro lets in heaven, that ſince thou diſt entruſt 
me with thy wives, I have watched over them night 
and day; that I — for one moment remitted of my 
vigilance in the leaſt. 1 began my office with correc- 
tion „ and diſcontinued i it, without departing from my 


natural 
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natural auſterity. But what am I ſaying? Wherefore 
do I boaſt of a fidelity which has been of no ſervice to 
thee 5 Forget all my paſt ſervices; conſider me as a 
traitor, and puniſh me for all the crimes I have not 
been able to prevent. Roxana, the haughty Roxana 
Heavens, in whom can we henceforward place any 
confidence] you ſuſpected Zelis, and you were perfectly 
ſecure with regard to Roxana, but her fierce virtue was 
a moſt odious impoſtor; it was only a veil to her perfidy. 
I ſurprized her in the embraces of a young man, who, 
as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf diſcovered, run at me ; he gave 
me two ſtabs with a poignard; the eunuchs, who ran 
together upon hearing the noiſe, ſurrounded him : he 
defended hirnſelf a long time, and killed ſeveral; he 
would have re-entered the chamber, in order, as he 
ſaid, to die in the preſence of Roxana. But being at laſt 
oppreſſed by l he fell dead at our feet. I 
know not, honoured Sir, whether I ſhall wait your ſe- 
vere orders. You have entruſted me with your revenge; 
and I ought not to defer it. 7 

From the ſeraglio at Iſpahan, the tl of 
the moon of the firſt Rebiab, 1720. 


L E TEA Us 
Solin io Ulbek, at Paris: | 


MV reſolution is taken, thy misfortunes will ſhortly 
vaniſh; I am preparing to puniſh: I already feel a 
ſecret joy : my ſoul and thine will ſhortly be appeaſed; 
we will exterminate the criminal, and even the inno- 
cent ſhall ſhudder. O you, who ſeem to be made for 
nothing but to be ignorant of your own ſenſes, and 
offended at your deſires, eternal victims of ſhame and 
modeſty, why cannot I make you enter this unhappy 

112 ſeraglio, 
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ſeraglio, to ſee your ſurprize at the torrents of blood I 
am going to ſhed ! | 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpaban, the 8th of 
the moon of the firſt Rebiab, 1720. 


LETTER CAL 
Roxana to Uſbek, at Paris. 


II is true I have impoſed upon thee, I have ſub- 
orned thy eunuchs ; I have made ſport of thy jealouſy ; 
and I have found means to make thy frightful ſeraglio 
an abode of bliſs and delight. I am upon the point 
of death; poiſon will foon put an end to my life; for 
why ſhould I hve, when: the only man who rendered 
life defireable is no more! I die: but my ſhade will 
be well attended. I have juſt ſent before me the fa- 
erilegious guards, who have ſhed the moſt precious 
blood in the world. How couldſt thou think me 
weak enough to conſider myſelf as born only to adore 
thy caprice ? that whilſt you allow yourſelf the full 
indulgence of all your deſires, you had a right to thwart 
mine in every reſpect? No, though I have lived in a 
ſtate of ſervitade, I contrived means to be always 
free: I reformed your laws by the laws of nature; and 
my mind has always continued in a ſtate of independen- 
cy. Thou oughteſt even to thank me for the ſacrifice 
which I have made thee; for having deſcended fo low 
as to. counterfeit a paſſion for you; for having baſely 
concealed within my breaſt, what I ſhould have pub- 
liſhed to thee: in fine, for having profaned virtue, by 
ſuffering my bearing with your humouts to be called by 
that name. You were furprized at never obſerving in 
me the tranſports of love : had you known me well, 
vou would have diſcovered in me all the violence of 

tred. But you have long enjoyed the happy decep- 
tion of thinking yourſelf poſſeſſed of ſuch a heart as 


mine: 
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mine: we were both ſatisfied ; you thought me de- 
ceived, whilſt I deeeived you. You muſt doubtleſs be 
ſurprized at my addreſſing you in ſuch a ſtile as this. Is. 
it poſſible then, that after having overwhelmed thee 
with my afflition, I ſhould ſtill have it in my power to 
make thee admire my refolution ? But all this is over 
now, the poiſon waſtes me away, my ſtrength forſakes 
me, the pen drops from my hand; I find even my 
hatred grow weaker : I die. 


From the ſeragko at Iſpahan, the 8th of 
the moon of the 1ſt Rebiab, 1720. 


\ 
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LETTER L 


' "Mas not at *** when your letter came; you 
embarraſs me greatly; I ſhall only anſwer you for the 
ure of entertaining myſelf with a man, who is much 
er able to reſolve th the doubts which he Ang than 
the perſon to whom he ſent them. 
I am not of your opinion with regard to deſ 
and deſpotic princes. It appears to me horrible and 
. abſurd to the laſt degree, that a whole people ſhould 
blindly ſubject themſelves to the _— of one, even 
if he were an angel. For my own I would not 
live under him a ſingle day. Tus _ on become, 
in a moment, a monſter thirſting after blood. Deſ- 
pony: is, to me, the moſt abominable and diſguſt- 
of all bad governments ; man is * 1 rpetually cruſh- 
ed, debaſed, and degraded by it. Kk into hiſtory, - 
ancient and modern, if ever there was one upon earth 
that was not'an inſult on mankind, and the diſgrace of 
human nature. Monarchy would, doubtleſs, be the 
beſt of governments, if it was poſſible to find ſuch 
kings as Henry IV. the only one who ever deſerved 
the homage and veneration "of his r Kings 
ſhould always be brought up in a ſchool of affliction, 


as this great man was; ſuch alone are truly great, and 
the 
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the lovers of mankind. Before we can feel for the 
misfortunes of others, we muſt ourſelves have been 
unfortunate. But, on bv other 1 — hearts of 
Princes corrupted by proſperity, and the ſlaves of pride 
and folly, are Beens to py; and inſenſible 4 true 

ory. 
I am not at all ſurprized, that in monarchies, and 
eſpecially in our own, there ſhould be ſo few princes 
worthy of eſteem. Incircled by corrupters, knaves 
and hypocrites, they accuſtom themſelves to look upon 
their fellow-creatures with diſdain, and ſet no value on 
any but the ſycophants, who careſs their vices, and live 
in perpetual idleneſs and inactivity. Such is generally 
the condition of a monarch; great men are always 
ſcarce, and great kings ſtill more ſo. Add to this, that the 
ſplendor of a monarchy is thort and tranſitory. France 
is already ſunk into miſery and diſgrace ; an age more 
will annihilate her, or ſhe will fall a prey to the firſt 
intrepid conqueror. 

The En iſh government has nothing to ſupport it 
but a deluſive outſide, extremely flattering to the peo- 
ple, who fancy themſelves the ſole governors. I do 
not know any country where it is more eaſy to create 
ſuch open diſſenſions, as may overthrow the ſtate. A 
man of ſenſe and generoſity may, in ten years time, 
erect himſelf into a deſpotic prince with more ſafety at 
London than at Moſcow ; remember Cromwell. Mo- 
ney alone is ſufficient to corrupt the whole parlia- 
ment, | 

The great, ever fond of riches and power, and 
proſtrate at the feet of fortune, who always attend the 
throne, will promote the views of their maſter; and 
the great once gained over, this phantom of liberty, 
which appeared at intervals in the convulſive motions of 
the commons, which awakens, ſhakes itſelf, and ſoon 
vaniſhes, will be totally annihilated at the firſt fignal 
given by the ſupreme ruler, 


I know 
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know indeed of no monarchy that is fixed, con- 
ſtant, and perfect, the wiſeſt kings oppreſs their ſub- 
jects to arrive at diſpotiſm. Adieu, my friend; live in 
freedom and obſcurity. Solitude will ure you the 
beſt and trueſt pleaſure, ſelf· content. The fooliſh and 
the wicked, ſeen afar off, will only excite your com- 
paſſion; to look nearly upon them would raiſe your con- 
tempt and indignation. | 

I write this in haſte: we will treat this matter more 
fully in the free intercourſe of guiltleſs friendſhip. 


r 


YOU aſk me in what country a man may enjoy the 
moſt perfect liberty? In every place, my dear Philintus, 
where there are men and laws. The wife man is free 

even in the court of a tyrant, becauſe his happineſs de- 
pends on himſelf. Reaſon and conſcience are the throne 
of his liberty. It is not in the power of fortune, injuſtice, 
or any thing elſe, to unhinge his ſoul, or diſturb his re- 
poſe. He rejoices in himſelf, and his joy is always calm, 
permanent, and delightful. 

Would you, my friend, becauſe you ſee violence and 
iniquity every day committed by wicked miniſters, by 
the rich and great, by almoſt every man in place and 
power, would you therefore entirely baniſh yourſelf 
from that ſociety to which you are indebted for every 
thing, and for which every honeſt and good member 
of it ſhould yield up all, without repming at the, in- 
juries which he ſuffers from it? Becauſe a prince buries 
himſelf in ſloth and debauchery, becauſe he perſecutes, 
oppreſſes and deſtroys, ſhall you become an exile from 
your country, leave your friends, and deſert the poor 
and afflicted, who apply to you for relief, and rend 
dae. heart with their complaints? No, my friend, you 

ve too much ſenſibility. Deſpiſe the unjuſt and cruel 
prince; but love mankind, and, above all, the unfor- 

| tunate 
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tunate and diſtreſſed. Avoid the impetuous whirlwinds 
of a court; forget, if poſſible, that your king is ſur- 
rounded with perverſe, wicked, and oppreſſive men, 
who _— at his ignorance, and avail themſelves of his 
weakneſs. Fly to retirement, in fearch of that repoſe, 
friendſhip, and felicity, which are never to be found in 
the ſeats of power and grandeur, or in the dangerous 
and delufive tumults of a noiſy metropolis. Bring with 
a few friends, as worthy and ſenfible as yourſelf. 
Read Plato, Montagne, Charron, and Rabelais; ex- 
erciſe yourſelf in acts of kindneſs to the poor labourers, 
the ol) creatures upon earth who are always miſerable, 
lly tolling to ſupply the neceſſities of nature, 
and victims to the cruel rapacity of the farmers in ge- 
neral, who grind and oppreſs them. 

Thus will you enjoy the moſt delicate and lively of 
all pleafures, the pleafure of doing good, the only 
conſolation that can reconcile us to the miſeries of hu- 
man life. When once you are habituated to a country 
life, joy and peace will revive in your diſquieted and 
uneafy mind, which will grow ſtrong and great, raiſin 
itſelf by degrees to the celeftial regions of genius an 
philoſophy. There, free as the air you breathe, throw 
out your thoughts as they ariſe, your ſoul will then ſhoot 
forth ſuch divine flames as ſhall warm and enlighten 
even the cold and ignorant. When you have filled 
your paper, arrange and correct the whole, and I will 
tell you with the utmoſt freedom my opinion of it. 
Adieu, my dear friend ; with a heart of ſuch delicate 
ſenſibility as yours is, youth, health, and a tolerable 
— you muſt be happy, if happineſs is the portion 
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YOU are right, my dear Philintus, in believing and 
aſſerting to all your friends, that education makestheman. 
That alone is the parent of every virtue; it is the moſt 
ſacred, the moſt uſeful, and, at the ſame time, the moſt 
neglected thing in almoſt every country, and in every 
ſtation of life. But too many vague and impracticable 
rules have been laid down on this important ſubject. 
Even the wiſe Locke, the great inſtructor of mankind, 
is ſometimes miſtaken, like other writers. All education 
ſhould have an eye to government, or we loſe our aim. 
The man of patience and underſtanding will conſider 
well the mind he has to form and inſtruct; he will infuſe, 
by little and little, maxims adapted to his age, and 
ſuited to his genius, rank, and capacity. I know that 
there are ſome ſoils barren and ungrateful, and which 
will never anſwer the labour of the cultivator. But be- 
ſides that ſuch are very uncommon, I am inclined to 
ſuſpect, that frequently the tiller has neither ſtrength 
nor ſkill enough to dig into and improve it as he ought. 
There is one radical vice in France, which may, 
perhaps, never be extirpated, becauſe it comes from 
the women, who, amongſt us, interfere in every thing, 
and, in the end, ruin and deſtroy every thing. A 
child is ſoon. ſpoiled in their hands, from two years old 
to ſix, when he is delivered up, without conſideration, 
to a man who he has neither ſeen nor known. The 
tutor, perhaps a fellow of no character, takes charge 
of him, not from inclination, but merely for his own 
intereſt. For ten ſucceeding years he vegetates in the 
narrow circle of a college, or in the unimproving con- 
verſe and ſociety of prating females of quality. Theſe 
tutors are generally appointed by the women, who ſel- 
dom look any further than the outſide ; never conſider- 
ing perſonal merit, which they have not ſenſe enough 
to diſtinguiſh, having never habituated themſelves to 
reflect one moment on any thing ſerious or W 
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Another circumſtance highly prejudicial to education, 
and which diſguſts and deters men of merit from engag- 
ing in it, is the little regard paid to the tutor, or pre- 
ceptor, who ought to be reſpected as a father, whoſe 
place he is in a great meaſure intended to ſupply ; he to 
whom is intruſted the heir of an illuſtrious name and fa- 
mily; he who is to form the worthy citizen, and the 
good ſubject; who is to do honour to his rank and cha- 
racter, and become the glory of his country. Such are 
the men, charged as they are with ſo important an of- 
fice, who, in the faſhionable world, are fo often deſpiſed 
and ill treated, and even ſometimes ſuffered to periſh 
for want. Such abuſes, if they become general, muſt 
point out a ſhameful and univerſal depravity of man- 
ners. Our nobility indeed are free from this reproach ; 
if they pay but indifferently, they make amends by the 
weight of their intereſt, and a thouſand engaging civi- 
lities, for the ſmall appointment which their fortune will 
permit them to allow. Your rich financiers, on the 
other hand, who are naturally moroſe, proud, and oſten- 
tatious, ſeldom pay a man without affronting him : hav- 
ing nothing but money to give, they gorge you with it, 

In France the women ruin every thing, becauſe 
they think themſelves fit for every thing, and the men 
are weak and childiſh enough to humour their caprice. 
Nature, notwithſtanding, made them but to obey, 
and the weakneſs of their conſtitution every day points 
out to us the weakneſs of their ſex. With regard to 
education, it is worſe at court than in any other place, 
the governor having a deſpotic power over his pupil, 
ſuffers him to grow up in ignorance and idleneſs, fills 
his head with the nonſenſe of faſhion, and puffs him 
4 with the notion of his own rank, and a contempt 
of the inſignificant creatures that crawl beneath him, 
Every thing around him is made ſubſervient to his 

leaſure and advancement. Every thing 1s to fall down 
fore him on the firſt notice. He never talks to him 
concerning the royal virtues that adorn a throne, juſtice, 
| ? courage, 
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beneficence, intrepidity, and the love of glory; 
therefore it is, that, amongſt our kings, we never ſee a 
great man ; for I call not the conqueror by that name, 
but rather conſider him as the terror, ſcourge, and diſ- 
grace of human kind ; one whom the people are bound 
by their own intereſt to deſtroy, as ſoon as the flame 
of his ambition breaks forth in projects of ſlaughter and 

ion. 

"77 Jia XII. was honeſt and juſt, but weak and ig- 
norant. Francis I. a vain boaſter, cruel, and a pre- 
tender to wit. Henry IV. brave and magnanimous, 
but too much given to women ever to become a phi- 
loſopher. Lewis XIV. at once the greateſt and meaneſt 
of mankind, would have excelled all the monarchs in 
the univerſe, if he had not been corrupted in his youth 
by baſe and ambitious flatterers. A ſlave during his 
whole life to pride and vain-glory, he never really loved 
his ſubjects even for a moment; yet expected at the 
ſame time, like a true arbitrary prince, that they ſhould 
ſacrifice themſelves to his will and pleaſure, intoxicated 
with power and grandeur, he imagined the whole world 
was made but to promote — — He was feared, 
obeyed, idolized, hated, mortified, and abandoned. He 
lived like a ſultan, and died like a woman. His reign 
was immortalized by the loweſt of his ſubjects. 

It is therefore, my dear Philintus, impoſſible there 
ſhould ever be a great man amongſt the kings, who 
are made brutes and fools of all their lives, by a ſet of 
infamous wretches, who ſurround and beſet them from 


the cradle tothe grave, 


